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Shall American Industry Be Bound Or Free? 


That the American Plan in industry, or as it is more com- 
monly known, the open shop movement, is making marvelous 
headway is beyond controversy. Since its birth, or more ac- 
curately its rebirth, in certain industrial communities of Texas 
—some say that Palestine, Tex., was the first community to 
organize an open shop association—the movement has spread 
practically thruout the country. In the Southwest and on the 
Pacific Coast especially notable advances have been made. The 
fight for the open shop in this country really began in the metal 
trades some forty or fifty years 


success of the American Plan in Seattle, Wash. In that city 
not only the industries, but more recently the city government 
in all its branches as well as the school and the port districts, 
have thrown off the yoke of unionism. Moreover, the author- 
ities have been supported in their policy by the people of the 
city. The significance of this step is apparent when the 
ordinarily strong bias of political bodies for organized labor is 
considered. A report just received from Seattle says in part: 
‘*BKach passing month makes it more certain that the power of 
radical union control, both in 





ago—but soon collapsed, and 
altho there have been spasmod- 
ic revivals, little real progress 
was made until about three 
years ago when the rejuve- 
nescence above alluded to 


vidual. 


Without going deeply into 
the genesis of the present move- 





The closed shop stands for the throttling 
of enterprise and the slavery of the indi- 
It destroys initiative, blocks prog- 
ress and fosters injustice. The open shop 
began. stands for liberty, the rights of the individual, 
industrial progress and true Americanism. 


industry and polities, is perma- 
nently broken in this city, and 
peace and increased production 
are the rule.’’ This outcome 
shows that ‘‘It can be done,”’ 
as Seattle was, prior to throw- 
ing off its yoke, one of the 
worst union ridden cities in the 
entire country. 








ment, it is sufficient to say that 
conditions had become intolerable, which perhaps was fortu- 
nate, as it led to the breaking of the chains that organized 
labor had fastened upon the industrial life of the communities 
that revolted. Had unionism been less oppressive and rapa- 
cious the yoke might not have been thrown off, for ‘‘all experi- 
ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed.’’ But the more 
ground employers yielded the more labor demanded, until 
entire communities arose en masse and issued a new Declara- 
tion of Independence in the form of the American Plan. 

Up to the present time open shop associations have been 
formed in more than four hundred cities and towns and the 
number is constantly increasing. The phenomenal growth of 
the movement has not been unheeded by the overlords of or- 
ganized labor, who are thoroly alarmed and purpose doing 
their utmost to check the rising tide. It is currently reported 
that the American Federation of Labor purposes levying a tax 
of one dollar upon each of its more than four million members, 
this to be followed by a further levy of twenty-five cents a 
month, making an immediate fund of over four million dollars 
and an additional revenue of $52,000,000 for the year, to be 
used in combating the open shop movement and establishing the 
principle of the closed shop as a permanent feature of Ameri- 
can industry. Hence it will readily be seen that the American 
Plan probably is destined to encounter even more stubborn 
resistance than it has yet met. 

One of the most encouraging developments is the complete 


A sweeping decision favoring 
the open shop was handed down by Justice McAvoy, of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, on Dee. 2. This 
decision enjoins a local of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union from in any way interfering with the right 
of the petitioner from operating his factory on a thoroly 
open shop basis, with full protection of the law if that right is 
assailed. This decision expressly forbids picketing or any 
form of interference with the employees of the petitioner. 

The leaders of union labor are trying to cloud the issue by 
claiming that the open shop movement is a movement to force 
wages downward, and that advantage is. being taken of the 
present state of decreased production and partial unemploy- 
ment to press the issue. This claim obviously is without foun- 
dation, for the three years in which the movement has been 
gaining strength have been years in which there were two jobs 
clamoring for every man, and labor held the whip hand over 
industry. True, the tables are now turned, due to economic 
conditions beyond the control of either employers or labor. 
The situation is tersely stated in a confidential bulletin just 
issued by a well known statistical service organization, which 
says: ‘‘Unemployment is becoming quite general. Wage re- 
duetions are taking place; labor has lost the whip hand which 
it has held for the last four years.’’ While the open shop move- 
ment is not in any sense an outgrowth of the present industrial 
depression there seems to be no reason why a fight begun and 
carried to partial victory when all conditions were unfavorable 
should be relaxed when conditions become favorable for even 
greater successes. 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 
Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 


























and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. the car shortage. Quick service. 
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A Million Dollar Forest 
Fire Fund 


A bill was started on its way to Congress 
a few days ago with every prospect that it 
would get there. It provides for an ap- 
propriation of a million dollars for fighting 
forest fires next year in codperation with the 
individual States that may choose to help 
with the work and share in the money. 

This is an increase of $875,000, over the 
figures of earlier estimates for a fund of the 
same sort. It is a pretty long step in the 
right direction. The Government will match 
dollar with dollar in States which take ad- 
vantage of the offer, and the money will be 
used in keeping down woods fires. The bill 
has not yet become a law but it probably will, 
for sentiment seems to favor it. This, of 
course, is not the proposed measure for buy- 
ing forest land to add to the. national forests, 
but solely to protect private or State lands 
against fire. It will do good in two ways. 





First, it will preserve many a tract of timber 
from burning; and, second, it will strengthen 
public opinion in favor of conservation. Those 
who see the benefits of a little forestry will 
soon become converted to a comprehensive 
policy which includes much more than fire 
fighting. 


Basing Points for Prices Opposed 
by Purchasing Agents 

At the Federal Trade Commission’s hearing 
regarding the Pittsburgh basing point for steel 
prices, opening Nov. 15, the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents took the stand 
that a single basing point in an entire com- 
modity is an artificial element, and the asso- 
ciation has placed itself on record in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


‘“ WHEREAS, From the buyers’ standpoint, the 
basic contention for centralization of prices 
of any commodity is primarily incorrect in 
principle and at the expense of the general 
public, be it 

‘* Resolved, That in our opinion all lines of 
trade could be stabilized by establishing a 
standard of cost-finding plus a legitimate 
profit to sustain their industry, and base the 
selling price at point of production according 
to supply and demand.’’ 


Print Paper to Be Made from — 
Southern Cotton Waste 


Statistics probably inform us how many tons 
of linters are produced by southern cottonfields, 
but it is not necessary to be exact. It is suf- 
ficient that the quantity is very large. The 
stuff is short cotton scraped off the cottonseeds 
by a second ginning, and formerly it was 
wasted, because not marketable. The fibers 
are less than a quarter of an inch long, being 
too short for spinning; but they are as long 
as the ordinary wood fibers used by paper 
makers. 

The print paper famine has called attention 
to linters, and two large paper mills, designed 
to work this waste, are now under construction 
in the cotton country, one at Hopewell, Va., 
the other at Dallas, Tex. The capacity of the 
Dallas mill will be twenty tons of paper daily 
from linters, which is about enough to keep 
one newspaper like the Chicago Tribune going. 
The experimenting was all done long ago, the 
necessary tests were all carried out, and it is 
expected that large quantities of this cotton 
waste will be converted into paper of suitable 
quality for the daily and weekly newspapers. 

The drain on the pulpwood forests will be 
lessened by whatever amount the cotton fields 
supply, and this promises to be large. If the 
two paper mills now building do as well as 


is expected of them, similar mills will likely © 


follow in other parts of the South to make use 
of cotton waste which heretofore was left cling- 
ing to the seeds, where it added some bulk 


but no nutriment whatever to the cottonseed 
cake to be fed to dairy cows and other farm 
stock. 


In Pactric Ports for January the leading 
article is entitled ‘‘Harvesting the Lumber 
Crop in America’s Greatest Timbered Area.’’ 
It is from the pen of J. P. Austin, director of 
the bureau of trade extension of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Seattle, Wash. 
The treatment is non-technical, aiming to por- 
tray the evolution of lumber from the stump 
to the railroad train or the steamship. The 
article depicts the relative importance of the 
lumber industry to this part of the country. 
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Write a Letter or Seeek a Word 
For the Laboratory 


Congress is now in session with heavy work 
ahead. One of the hardest and most perplex- 
ing labors confronting, that body relates to the 
appropriation of funds to carry on the na- 
tion’s necessary business. Three dollars will 
be asked where only one is available; and 
congressmen, particularly the conscientious 
congressmen, whether in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, will have a hard 
time apportioning the available funds to make 
them go farthest and do most good. As- 
sistance in the form of friendly suggestions 
is never unwelcome, and at present congress- 
men will be glad to receive help of that kind 
from business men in whom they have con- 
fidence. 

That offers an opportunity for lumbermen 
to write letters or speak directly with con- 
gressmen concerning the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which comes up 
soon for the appropriation on which its ac- 
tivity and efficiency depend. It is asking for 
$400,000, a small sum considering the size of 
the laboratory, the field it must cover, and the 
importance of the work so urgently needed. 

Men in the lumber business need the labora- 
tory as much as it needs them. It is a case 
of ‘‘help for help back.’’ The institution 
has worked hard to assist lumbermen in 
solving some of their problems, and the still 
unsolved problems ahead are no less impor- 
tant than those for which complete or partial 
solutions have been found. 

There is hardly a lumberman of large af- 
fairs in this country who is not personally 
acquainted with at least one senator or mem- 
ber of the lower house; and a letter or a 
spoken word to that representative by the 
lumberman will do good. It will, perhaps, 
clear the congressman’s mind as to what he 
ought to do with regard to the appropriation 
for the laboratory. Lumbermen can present 
the matter in its true light and can make a 
strong case. Now is the time.to do it, and 
do it whole-heartedly. Get in touch with 
representatives in Congress if possible. One 
personal word from an acquaintance may carry 
more influence than a whole set of ‘‘ whereases’’ 
and resolutions by an association. Try it. 
Say something to your representative. Tell 
him how much the lumber interests need the 
laboratory and how much the laboratory needs 
him. 


Enemy of Wood Adopts Tactics 
Of the Rhinoceros 


Hunters of big game in Africa say that 
when the rhinoceros attacks, it shuts its eyes 
and charges blindly, hitting indiscriminately 
whatever may be in its path, and exercising 
no discretion and using no reason. It is a 
stupid animal with more bone than brain, 
capable of doing considerable harm to friends 
and enemies alike, but seldom succeeding in 
doing itself any good, because of the crude 
and senseless manner of its attacks. 

A recent assault on wood as a building ma- 
terial, made in the columns of a trade paper, 
‘“The Permanent Builder,’’ took a rhinoceros 
on the warpath as its pattern, and hit 
viciously and unwisely. The Permanent 
Builder is published in Chicago. It was for- 
merly ‘‘Construction,’’ founded in New York 
in 1915. It advocates brick, stone, cement, 
and steel as building materials. These are 
good materials with a large field and many 
places to fill, and any paper that considers it- 
self their special organ should encourage their 
use. But wood has a place to fill, too, and in 





its field it is no less important than steel and 
stone. It fills places which they can not fill 
as well; it possesses beauty which they do not 
possess; it serves in places where they can 
not serve as well; it surpasses them in some 
ways, and serves side by side with them in 
many. 

But the attack on wood in the trade paper 
referred to did not approach the subject from 
that angle. It assailed wood as an enemy of 
progress and as a menace to mankind; as a 
breeder of fires and a spreader of conflagra- 
tions; as a peril to the family in the home; 
and as something that ought to be outlawed 
by municipal building codes, and banished 
from use. 

It is true, that in the course of the tirade 
against wood, an occasional reference is made, 
in a vague way, to the ‘‘proper’’ place for 
wood, and mention is made of treating this 
material to preserve it from decay and proof 
it against fire; but such references are made 
in a way to leave the impression, upon those 
who do not know better, that wood is a dan- 
gerous material that should not be employed 
for building, except with extraordinary cau- 
tion. A fine picture of standing timber, em- 
ployed as an illustration for the article re- 
ferred to, has this caption: ‘‘Is it worth 
while to-turn a glorious forest into a log heap 
for the sake of building fire traps?’’ 

That is the kind of lick that a blind 
rhinoceros hits with his nose. It is vicious 
and clumsy. Strategy may be so crude, and 
method so raw, that no appeal to reason is 
possible. 

The attack made on lumber is of that kind; 
nevertheless harm may easily result, for the 
mischief is done at one sudden, senseless blow, 
aimed without reason and delivered with 
malignant purpose. 


More Than Low Prices Needed 
To Start Building 


A lumber company in Wyoming that sells 
building material, farming implements, hay, 
grain, coal, and similar commodities called 
for in a prosperous community, has written to 
this paper on the subject of the recent letter 
by Attorney-L. C. Boyle in which retailers 
were advised by Mr. Boyle to reduce their 
lumber prices to correspond with reductions 
in wholesale costs. The Wyoming dealer does 
not dispute the ground taken and says that 
the retail prices should rise or fall in con- 
formity with wholesale prices; but he makes 
the point that a reduction in the retail price 
of lumber is not the only thing needed to 
stimulate building. There should be a cor- 
responding’ reduction in price of all materials 
entering into the construction of buildings, 
and also a reduction in price of the labor 
which handles these materials. 


These things are essential, but there is one 
thing more that must come down before much 
building can be done, and that is the cost of 
money. Interest rates are out of reach of the 
ordinary builder. There is plenty of money 
in the country, but money seeks the best mar- 
kets, and goes to the borrower or investor 
who can afford to pay most for it. The 
builder of a home can not successfully bid 
against the speculator who sees a chance to 
clean up from 10 to 50 percent in a very short 
time. The prospective builder of a home, a 


barn, or a business block, must get his money 
at a rate which he can stand in years to come 
as well as now, for his payments of interest 
and finally of the principal, must extend a 
long time into the future; but the speculator 
who can turn the money over quickly, need 


not figure far ahead. The result is, he gets 
the money while the house builder must go 
without. 

The speculator is not the only person who 
is, bidding against the builder for the money 
which is in the market. Municipal bonds, 

bonds, school bonds, and commercial 

Her of other kinds, are for sale, with rates 
‘of interest too high for the home builder to 
touch. Small towns that want improvements 
now, and refuse to wait till a more convenient 
season, put their bonds on the market at reck- 
less interest rates, furnishing ample security 
and these bonds are snapped up by financiers, 
while the mortgage on a home at a lower rate 
goes begging. 

In many instances, the village resident votes 
municipal bonds, and he is afterwards as- 
sessed with high taxes to pay the high inter- 
est, and at the same time he can not get money 
to build a home for himself and family. If 
he does not vote the bond issue himself, his 
neighbors vote it for him, and the result is 
the same. 

It is easy to diagnose the disease, but not 
so easy to prescribe a remedy. The pros- 
pective builder will have to wait till the 
plungers get done plunging, and they will not 
quit so long as the plunging is good. How- 
ever, the quitting time is bound to come, and 
the cost of money like the cost of other things 
will get back to normal. When that time 
comes the house builder will have his inning. 


Texas Begins Movement in Behalf 
Of Better Forestry | 


Governor Hobby of Texas has announced 
his intention of appointing a forestry com- 
mittee of fifty members to report on the sit- 
uation in the State. It is expected that the 
report will be presented at a meeting of the 
Texas Forestry Association at Dallas late in 
December. The governor decided to appoint 
the committee as a result of a conference he 
held recently with the State forester, the 
president of the forestry association, and 
other citizens interested in the subject. 

The movement is to be commended and the 
only criticism is that the committee is too 
large. A body of fifty men is apt to be 
clumsy and slow, too much hindered by indi- 
vidual opinions. A committee one-tenth as 
large would likely do more and do it sooner; 
but let the Texans work in their own way. 
They are on the right track and the main 
thing is to go ahead. 

Forestry is needed in Texas. The State, 
large companies, and the people generally 
ought to lend all the help possible, and they 
will do it. The principal forests lie in the 
eastern part of the commonwealth and are 
made up of both hardwoods and softwoods. 
The softwoods are pine, cypress, and cedar; 
the hardwoods are many, with oak, gum, cot- 
tonwood, ash, hickory, and sycamore holding 
places of importance. The area which natur- 
ally produces timber is large, and with proper 
protection and encouragement the lumber in- 
dustry there may be increased and maintained. 
Fire is a foe of forests there, the same as else- 
where, but the country is level, the growth is 
generally not dense, and the control of fires 
is not particularly difficult. Hogs and cattle 
are probably worse enemies of Texas forests 
than all the fires that. occur. Heretofore, 
lumbermen have not paid a great deal of at- 
tention to the protection of existing timber 
or to planting new; but sentiment with re- 
gard to that is changing there, as it is in su 
many other places, and the future is full of 
promise. 

One fact greatly favors the success of a 
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comprehensive and aggressive forest policy in 
that State: the Texans are very loyal to 
Texas. They believe in their State and want 
to see it make good. If they take up the 
work in earnest, they will see it thru. Gov- 
ernor Hobby’s purpose in appointing a com- 
mittee so large was probably that the repre- 


sentation might be wider so that every part 
of the State would feel that it was repre- 
sented. Taking that view of it, the commit- 
tee of fifty is perhaps not too large. Those 
who do little in the committee room, may be 
the best workers at home where they know 
the people and understand local conditions. 


After all, popular sentiment counts most in 
the long run. Texas can not afford to lag 
behind its neighbor Louisiana in forestry mat- 
ters, and Louisiana is moving fast. The 
whole South is waking up as never before, to 
the importancé of its forests, and ‘‘men of 
thought and men of action clear the way.’’ 





The Use of Oak in Certain 


Oak always has held a leading place, per- 
haps the most important place, in certain 
wood-using industries of this country. That 
is a matter of common knowledge; but, ex- 
cept for very recent years, it is not possible 
to quote official statistics to show the use of 
this wood in any industry for any particular 
year. However, it is not to the present pur- 
pose to go back very far, the present point 
being that some persons in a very advantage- 
ous position for judging are of the opinion 
that oak is losing some of its ground to other 
woods. If it is so losing now, it is not claimed 
that it began to lose very long ago. If it is 
slipping, it is believed that it is losing most 
in furniture, interior finish, and perhaps in 
one or more other industries, and that certain 
other woods, both hard and soft, are gaining 
where it is losing. 

It seems impracticable to quote figures to 
show whether oak is losing or not, for only 
recent data would count. However, some as- 
sistance in approaching the subject is afforded 
by statistics of production and uses. Figures 
on production do not show whether the cut of 
oak is declining or not. Production has been 
up and down, from year to year, as is shown 
by the following figures on total annual cut of 
oak in United States: 


Year Cut, board feet 
OO Gee. aciseres 2,771,000,000 
| ee ee cee es 4,414,000,000 
PM cede sas bbinos 3,522,000,000 


Year Cut, board feet 
UURR TE soses. Case ce 3,098,000,000 
WMG se sievie Seceses 3,319,000,000 
LS Fe eens 3,211,000,000 
1 Rear ree 2,279,000,000 
WO awenee eaacmac 2,970,000,000 
| See 3,300,000,000 
iC) ee eaganss 2,250,000,000 
Wetee desde eee weks 2,025,000,000 


The five leading industries in the use of oak 
in the order of their importance are: Plan- 
ing mill products, including flooring and in- 
terior finish, 501,000,000 feet annually; furni- 
ture, 431,000,000; railroad cars, 305,000,000; 
vehicles, 213,000,000; agricultural implements, 
135,000,000. No other industry uses as much 
as 100,000,000 feet of oak lumber a year, tho 
there are forty-eight industries that report 
the use of the wood. Not one other hardwood 
in the United States equals oak in use in any 
one of the foregoing five leading industries. 

In order that these facts may be taken at 
their real value, and not be given too much or 
too little weight in discussing the question 
whether oak is now losing place to other 
hardwoods in certain industries, it should be 
stated very plainly that the foregoing figures 
showing oak’s use in the five industries are 
not very recent, but there are no later official 
statistics on that subject, and none older. 
Those figures stand alone and can not be prop- 
erly compared with any others. They were 
gathered and compiled by the United States 
Forest Service in every State of the Union; 


Industries 


but the work extended over a period of six 
years beginning about 1910. The oldest were 
collected in New England, the latest in the 
Ohio Valley, but the compilation continued 
during the whole six years, and the totals in- 
clude the earliest as well as the latest. 

From data of this kind it can be deter- 
mined how much oak went to each industry in 
past years, but it is not known how much is 
going now. For that reason, when men ex- 
press their belief that furniture makers and 
manufacturers of interior finish are now em- 
ploying less of oak and more of other hard- 
woods than formerly, they can not appeal to 
actual figures to prove the correctness of that 
belief, but must depend upon general reports, 
observations, and conclusions of buyers and 
sellers. That evidence is good so far as it 
goes, and if there is enough of it it can be 
accepted as conclusive. But is there enough 
of it to warrant a conclusion? A slump now 
and a spurt then are hardly conclusive proof 
that oak is losing some of the ground it held 
so long; neither does there seem to be proof 
to the contrary. Freaks of fashion may con- 
tribute to history, but it takes more than that 
to make history. Oak is as dependable as 
ever, as handsome as it used to be, and there 
still are 200,000,000,000 feet of it in our for- 
ests. At the present rate of cutting, that is 
nearly enough to last 100 years without de-. 
pending on new growth. No user need curtail 
his employment of oak because the supply is 
short. There is enough of it. 





The Party Is 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
copy of a letter written by John N. Allen, mana- 
ger of the steel department of the National Sales 
& Trading Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, that so cor- 
rectly outlines present day conditions and is 
so full of ‘‘pep’’ and optimism that we want 
to pass it on to the lumber trade. If this 
spirit of cheerful acceptance of facts and en- 
couraging optimism as to the ability of Ameri- 
can industry to overcome any and all obstacles 
to its progress could be instilled into the minds 
of lumber salesmen and salesmen of every 
other manufactured product the country quickly 
would begin to recover from its present de- 
pressed condition and business would begin to 
hum. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends 
a careful reading of this letter: 


THE PARTY IS OVER 

And it was some party while it lasted! Defia- 
tion Is with us, and also with the balance of the 
world. This will lead to sanity and health. We 
all knew this adjustment had to come some time, 
so why feel blue and discouraged? We have 
been thru the same thing before, and we will 
live thru this adjustment period also. 

BANKS 

We have a banking system which is holding 
up in fine shape, and we will have no money 
panic. Consider what would have happened in 
the last few months without the Federal reserve 


system! 
GOLD 
We have about half the known supply of gold 
In our bank vaults. Compare this with the sit- 
uation before the war, and the present situation 
of the European countries. 
CREDIT 
Every nation on the earth owes us money! 
Think of the billions of dollars In stocks and 
bonds held abroad before the war, on which we 





Over—and It Was Some Party | 


were obliged to pay dividends and Interest. 
These stocks and bonds are now in America’s 
strong boxes. 7 

MONEY 


Our dollar is the only unit of currency in the 
world commanding a premium in every market, 
and this situation will continue for years. 

EXPORTS 

Our exports exceed our imports by a wide 
margin, and will do so for a long period. We 
have the coal which every country must buy 
from us. England has not the tonnage to keep 
up her pre-war exports. Our only limit is the 
mechanical means of dumping the cars into 
ocean ships. And we have the ships! A few 
of them may leak, perhaps, but we have the 
yards in which to build others and repair the 
ones we own. And our flag flies in many ports 
where it has not been seen for years. We have 
the wheat, the cotton, the copper, the raw ma- 
terials, and the world must buy of us or do 


without. 
RAILROADS 
Our railroads have been given living rates. 
They need everything from tacks to locomotives, 
and we own the factories which can supply 


them. 
BUILDING 

Every village and city in our land is seven 
years behind in its building program. They 
require everything from chicken coops to office 
buildings, and these wants must be supplied. 

AUTOMOBILES 

The automobile and tire business is weak in 
the knees at present, but it will recover. Autos 
are still in daily use and the middle of any city 
street is as unsafe a gossiping place as it was 
six months ago. We will continue to drive cars 
of high and low degree; and, remember, that 
every time the wheels revolve the automobile 
and its tires are that much nearer the junk heap. 

ROADS 
Road building projects on a large scale are 


being planned all over the country and will be 
put thru. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


If our foreign friends refuse to buy our goods 
or can not do so because of the exchange situa- 
tion, remember, we are years behind in every- 
thing in our own country, and we could live on 
our own fat for five years and put our own house 
in order, and get acquainted with each other 
again, and be all the better for it. 

PRICES 

Prices are being adjusted in every direction, 
and many of them are already dragging bottom. 
When you hit bottom you always come up; per- 
haps a little disfigured, but anyway, you come 


up. 

. SALESMANSHIP 

Salesmanship, real salesmanship, has come 
into fashion again. The day of the “order 
taker’ is over, so get your feet out of the of- 
fice; stop talking hard times; hot-foot it up the 
streets and down the alleys and byways, hus- 
tling for business, and you will find many con- 
cerns using your line of material, of whose very 
existence you have been unaware. Keep your 
tall off the ground or it will be stepped on by 
some hustling salesman on the way to secure 
an order from one of your own customers. 


GO TO IT! 


We have the money, the credit, the factories, 
the labor, the materials, the brains, the Initia- 
tive, and we are naturally optimistic. Pessimism 
is a disease and follows poor circulation. Exer- 
cise is the best cure for it. Go out after the 
orders. Put jazz, pep, ginger Into your efforts, 
Burn the crepe and jump on the crepe hangers 
with both feet. Wear out the shoe leather. 
You will probably get some business, and any- 
way it will help the shoe business. Forget the 
last five years and keep your eye on the next 
five, and DIG FOR BUSINESS. IF YOU 
DON’T, SOMEONE ELSE WILL GET IT. 
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FOR STATISTICIAN AND PROPHET 


In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Oct. 2d last was an article, “The Movement of 
Softwood Lumber Prices in the Middle West in 
Relation to the Timber Supply.” That article was 
illustrated by a chart showing the trend of prices. 
It would be very interesting to have a similar chart 
covering the prices over the period for Nov. 1, 1920. 
to Nov. 1, 1925. Do you know of anyone compe- 
tent to prepare such a chart?—Inquiry No. 58. 

[Isaiah is dead, Ezekiel is no longer among 
the living, and Daniel has ‘‘ come to judgment.’’ 
Not one of the old school of prophets remains. 
They might have handled a problem like this 
in their day, but since they departed, the gift of 
prophecy has been given very sparingly to the 
sons of men. We know of no one who claims 
to be able to foretell the ups and downs of 
lumber prices during the next five years. If 
anyone thinks he can figure it out, and prepare a 
chart showing the trend during the next five 
years, he is hereby invited to come forward and 
do it, with the assurance that his information 
will be received with great interest.—EpITor.] 





ASPEN LUMBER FOR EXPORT 


Do you know of persons or companies in this 
country in a position to get out aspen lumber? 
If so, we shall be glad to receive their names and 
addresses. We have an inquiry from a foreign 
concern desiring this wood and want to be able to 
reply intelligently.—Inquiry No. 66. 

{A south Carolina concern has asked for this 
information. <A likely source of aspen lumber 
has been pointed out, and addresses of others 
will be sent if they so request. Aspen is a spe- 
cies of cottonwood, or rather two species, both 
of which are generally known to northern opera- 
tors as ‘‘poplar.’’ One is quaking aspen, the 
other largetooth aspen. The first has its name 
on account of its trembling leaves which are 
nearly always in motion; the second name re- 
fers to the large notches or teeth in its leaves. 
The two trees look much alike and occupy the 
game range in part, but quaking aspen runs 
farther north, nearly to the Arctic Ocean; and 
the other farther south, to the mountains of 
North Carolina. Perhaps lumber cut from the 
two species is not separated in the market. 
Neither is very good saw timber, the average 
size of the trees being small; but excellent lum- 
ber is cut from select logs, while pulp makers 
use the smaller. The principal output of aspen 
lumber is in New England, New York, and the 
Lake States. Box makers probably are the 
largest users.—EDITOR. ] 


THESIS ON OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING | 


In my work in the School of Business and Com- 
merce of our university, I am required to prepare 


a thesis, to be completed by April, 1921, on the | 


problems involved in placing oak and maple floor- 
ing on the market. I would like to get first-hand, 
uptodate information from associations, manufac- 
turers, and others. As now planned, the paper 
will cover three distinct fields: 1—Associations 
in the hardwood lumber industry with particular 
stress on the exclusively flooring associations; 
2—tThe problem of marketing oak flooring; 3—The 
problem of marketing maple flooring. Do you know 
of any manufacturers or dealers who would be 
willing to spare a little time from pursuing the 
almighty dollar to write for me a short description 
of their methods?—Inquiry No. 44. 

[The request for information in the fore- 
going inquiry is encouraging. It shows a dis- 
position in the educational institutions to sub- 
stitute practical theses for the old and worn 
topics, such as ‘‘ Beyond the Alps Lies Italy,’’ 
and ‘‘The Human Factor in Transcendental- 
ism,’’ and ‘‘The Demonstrable Elements of 
Pre-euclidian Geometry.’’ 

Let us all get in and help the movement that 
is trying to start, and assist the spread of 
information concerning the use and efficiency 
of wood. The addresses of associations and 
companies and the titles of books that may 
help have been supplied the inquirer, who is in 
a northern school; but the names of some 


who can help may not have been supplied. 
The addresses of those who are willing to boost 
wood in general and flooring in particular, will, 
upon request, be forwarded to the young man 
who is preparing the thesis on flooring. 

number of companies and associations 
have from time to time published folders and 
circulars, setting forth in a beautiful way the 
good points of wood floors. That kind of 
propaganda will be welcome, and it may be 
accompanied by ideas on marketing methods 
and anything else that will help the cause of 
wood and make it popular with builders.— 
EDITOR. ] 


PLANS FOR A LUMBER OFFICE 


In the issue of this paper November 13, 
Inquiry No. 45 asked suggestions for a lumber 
office, and the following sketch and description 
were submitted by M. Germond, 413 Exchange 
Building, Duluth, Minn: 

The accompanying is a rough sketch of an office 
at a sawmill plant that I planned, had built and 
used, and found it quite satisfactory. 

Between the lobby and the two office rooms is a 
grill-work partition immediately in front of the 
high desk, This was quite an advantage as, while 
it permitted the light to reach the desk, it kept 
out the people who came into the general office. 
The two desks in the lobby were for the use of the 
yard men. The room for the stenographers had 
solid partitions to shut in the noise, but the par- 
tition between the bookkeeper and shipping rooms 
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is only six feet high. ‘The building has a base- 
ment, and steam heating plant. The radiators are 
under the high desk and between the windows. 

I might also state that each room is finished in 
a different kind of wood to advertise the interior 
finishings sold by the lumber company. 

I shall be pleased to give further details if they 
are desired. 


USERS OF BALM OF GILEAD 


Can you giye me the names of users of balm 
of Gilead? I have a line on a considerable quan- 
tity of this wood which can be cut to purchaser’s 
order. If you know of manufacturers who use this 
stock I would like to get in touch with them.— 
Inquiry No. 64. 

[This inquiry comes from Ontario, pretty well 
north, where a good grade of balm of Gilead 
grows and trees attain their largest size. It is 
a northern tree, the most northern of the cot- 
tonwood group, except aspen. The wood is 
valuable for many purposes, particularly for 
boxes, kitchen furniture and shelves of expen- 
sive furniture. It is good for bucket staves, 
novelties, and veneer berry baskets. The wood, 
when polished, presents a clear whiteness sug- 
gesting celluloid, and in that respect it differs 
from all other cottonwoods, of which nine species 
occur in the United States. Early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Canada called this tree ‘‘liard,’’ and 
that name still belongs to a large river in west- 
ern Canada. Trunks six or seven feet in diam- 
eter were measured in Manitoba by Alexander 
Henry 120 years ago.—Ep1ror.] 


MACHINE FOR SAWING CROSS TIES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a@ recent issue 
asked for information concerning special saw- 
mills for cutting railroad cross ties. A reader at 
Shreveport, La., has replied as follows: 

There is a cross tie machine on the market pro- 
duced by the Standard Machinery Co., of Owosso. 
Mich., that is excellent in all particulars for pro- 
ducing two-side ties, or ties that are sawn only on 
two faces. Such are at this time very acceptable 
to the railroads, and the equipment turned out by 
the Standard Machinery Co. can not be surpassed 
for producing ties, provided it is handled by in- 
telligent men, and with sufficient steam power. If 
this outfit is placed in the hands of an inefficient 
mechanic, such as are found thruout the lumber 
industry, and insufficient steam and motive power 
is installed, trouble will result. One thousand ties 
can be put thru this machine in ten hours at an 
expense of about $21 for labor; that is, labor and 
a competent mechanic to keep the machine in 
operation, and a fireman to look after the steam. 


BLACK WALNUT FOR GUNSTOCKS 

I have a customer who is interested in obtain- 
ing a large quantity of walnut for gunstock 
blanks. Considerable of this material was made 
during the war for various types of rifles, and we 
have been able to obtain a quantity but could use 
more if we could locate it. Where can it be 
found ?—INnquiIRyY No. 58. 

[The inquirer is in business in Michigan. He 
has been informed of probable sources of 
supply, and his address will be furnished on 
request. to anyone who is interested in the 
inquiry.—EbITor. ] 


GENERAL INFORMATION WANTED 

What percentage of railways in the United 
States have their rights of way fenced? What 
percentage of foreign railways are fenced? Are 
there any laws that you know of anywhere on 
that subject? 

Has there ever been a time in the history of 
the lumber industry in this country when an ef- 
fort was made to regulate the retail price of lum- 
ber, such as is done in the case of safety razors? 
Undoubtedly a great many retailers do the busi- 
ness a serious injustice by charging exorbitant 
prices; and too many wholesalers and manufac- 
turers do the same thing. Did not the Govern- 
ment at one time attempt something of this 
character? Of course, the zone arrangement of 
the freight rates would have a bearing on the 
subject. 

The Government is advocating reforestation, 
slash burning, and other measures to secure a sec- 
ond crop of timber, but is it offering any induce- 
ments for the disposal of slash thru low freight 
rates on firewood, cordwood, and pulpwood from 
isolated territories to congested centers? Has 
anything been accomplished toward lowering the 
freight rate on lath?—INQuiRY No. 60. 

[We cannot say what percentage of the rail- 
roads are fenced, either in this country or 
abroad. Doubtless local laws in many places 
require railroads to safeguard persons and 
property by fences or otherwise; but the fact 
that roads are liable for damages if, by their 
own negligence or fault, they injure persons or 
property, is a strong incentive to them to fence 
their tracks. 

We cannot recall any attempt to regulate by 
law the retail price of lumber. It would be a 
difficult thing to do so, because of the many 
kinds, grades and markets, each influencing 
prices, 

As to special rates being offered by the 
Government on cordwood and similar products, 
to encourage the burning of slash, the best 
answer to that is that the Government is not 
now making railroad rates, but exercises some 
control over them thru the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Such special rates, however, would 
be worthy of careful consideration as a forestry 
measure and as an encouragement to manu- 
facturing. 

It does not appear that special rates for lath 
have been established. Many commodities are 


constantly seeking lower rates and presenting 
good argument for what they ask.—EprTor.] 
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The General Business Situation 


There has been no improvement during the 
week either in the business situation or in the 
outlook, which remains clouded for reasons 
that previously have been explained in detail. 
It is noteworthy that in contrast with the 
extreme optimism which ruled the business 
world less than a year ago, the severity of the 
recent reaction has thrown a mantle of depres- 
sion over the entire community. However, the 
old saying that ‘‘every cloud has its silver 
lining’’ is not without truth. It is unques- 
tionable that the very falling off in buying 
which has featured the business situation dur- 
ing these last several months must sooner or 
later result in a large demand for all goods. 
The longer depression lasts the larger will 
this demand necessarily be. Just as a few 
months ago supplies were underestimated, so 
now the tendency is greatly to underestimate 
eventual demand. Attention must be called 
to the fact that the country has still its war- 
time loss to make up. Not a few of its rail- 
roads are worn to bedrock, and all of them 
require vast quantities of material for their 
restoration to a normal condition, and for the 
extension which the steady growth of the 
country necessitates. There has been rela- 
tively little building of homes in the United 
States for years. A great number of people 
have postponed purchases of clothing and 
other articles of personal use rather than pay 
the extraordinary prices lately demanded. But 
all this must be made up, and the activity 
which has, and now is being postponed, must 
eventually break forth. In addition, over and 
above the domestic requirements of more than 
one hundred million people, Europe still needs 
great quantities of American goods. Tho ob- 
stacles just now are in the way of export 
trade and, the foreign sales for some time may 
be curtailed, because of distress abroad, de- 
preciation of foreign currencies and the tieup 
of credits, it is inconceivable that this coun- 
try’s export trade will for very long remain at 
its present low level. 


The Future Trend of Prices 

The trend of prices within the immediate 
future will, of course, depend largely upon the 
ability of sellers to control the market. It is 
not possible at this time to say just when 
forced liquidation will have reached a halting 
place. Up to this time the downward read- 
justment has been quite one sided, the severity 
of the break in wholesale commodity prices 
and securities not having been matched by the 
fall in retail prices or in wages; and it is clear 
that business will not be on a solid foundation 
until these also have come down to some cor- 
responding level, or until wholesale prices have 
tegained some of the lost ground. For many 
commodities still lower prices may come; for 
others irregular changes in the neighborhood 
of the present level may be expected; for some 
in which the most severe declines have 
occurred, however, a recovery can be reason- 
ably expected. 


The Market for Southern Pine 


The market for southern pine has been en- 
livened during the last week or ten days by 
quite a noteworthy growth in the number of 
inquiries, some of them for large lots, which 
indicate that the large buyers are finally becom- 
ing seriously interested in the market. How- 
ever, so far the result has not been any per- 
ceptible increase in actual business transacted, 
nor do the manufacturers and distributers ex- 
pect any such increase until after the first of 
the year. They believe that the present in- 
quiries are not entirely feelers, as heretofore 
has been the case, but that they represent the 
actual requirements of the trade, now really 
preparing to buy within the very near future. 


It is reported from certain sections of the 
South that inquiries and orders for railroad and 
export stock also are more plentiful, but pro- 
duction practically thruout the southern pine 
belt is steadily declining as mills are closing 
down and others curtailing their output more 
and more, and it is probable that this tendency 
toward lower production will continue until the 
domestic market shows very distinct indications 
of improvement. Prices in the meanwhile con- 
tinue to slip slowly. The big mills are holding 
very firmly to their lists, but many of the 
smaller ones, altho they undoubtedly are losing 
money thereby, are not shutting their ears to 
the buyers’ dickering. 


In the Hardwood Field 


There are signs that the trade in hardwoods 
is due for an early expansion. There have been 
more numerous inquiries of late and the impres- 
sion of the manufacturers is that they have as 
a whole lost the character of feelers and rep- 
resent bona fide intention to buy. A little more 
business has also been transacted during the 
last week or two than heretofore, but the mar- 
ket remains much restricted and any real in- 
crease in activity is not looked for until after 
the first of the year. The inventory period is 
close at hand and no large volume of buying 
can be expected until it is over and done with. 
In expectation of an early strengthening of the 
market, however, there is now less liquidation 
of hardwood than for a number of weeks, and 
many firms have indeed withdrawn from the 
market by placing values on their stocks some- 
what higher than the current trade level. Pro- 
duction of hardwoods in the meanwhile remains 
very restricted, as a great number of mills 
have closed down or curtailed their output ma- 
terially and will not resume or increase produc- 
tion until the trend of the market becomes 
clearer. Due to this lack of production and to 
the liquidation that has been going on for some 
time, stocks, particularly of uppers, as a general 
rule are low. Should there be a sudden spurt 
in buying that would reach any important di- 
mensions it would seem hardly possible to avoid 
a shortage. 


The Douglas Fir Trade 


From the Douglas fir, as from the southern 
pine field, come reports this week of quite a 
large and encouraging increase in the volume 
of inquiries for lumber, but on the whole busi- 
ness on the west Coast is still very quiet. There 
does seem, however, to have been some change 
in the sentiment of the trade. Numerous west 
Coast manufacturers for some time undoubtedly 
have been somewhat pessimistic; but as the new 
year draws nearer and as lumbermen who have 
been in the East during the last few months in- 
vestigating trade conditions are returning to 
the Coast and telling their stories, confidence 
in the future seems to be gradually returning, 
and there is no doubt but that this increased 
confidence is in a measure being reflected in the 
current quotations. Not that there has been 
any general strengthening in prices, but it does 
seem as if more mills are beginning to believe 
that they can get better than current prices by 
holding their stocks a little longer and have 
therefore called a halt on their price cutting. 
Eastern opinion as to the volume of building 
which will be carried on during the next year 
is extremely diversified, but there are indica- 
tions both that wages in the building trades will 
soon move downward and that money will be- 
come more plentiful in the course of the next 
few months, in which case the need for housing 
is so great that perhaps nothing could stop a 
large volume of building. One hundred twenty 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the week ended Nov. 27 re- 
ported: 

Shipments 

52,343,041’ 


Production 
60,187,382’ 


Orders 
42,719,966’ 







Sidelights on Cypress 

The cypress situation remains much as it was. 
Both retail and industrial business is very re- 
stricted in volume and manufacturers do not 
look for any immediate expansion of the market, 
altho they believe firmly that when trade once 
opens up it will soon develop into very large and 
satisfactory proportions.. Stocks at the cypress 
mills are still below normal—they are estimated 
to run not above 60 per cent—and those in dry 
conditions are considerably broken in assort- 
ment, with very small quantities of uppers 
available. However, the mills are operating to 
the fullest possible capacity in an effort to re- 
build stocks in expectation of an active selling 
season next spring, and reports show that the 
green stocks already on hand are growing con- 
stantly and are well assorted, both as regards 
grades and thicknesses, The cypress mills in the 
meanwhile are making no effort to force the 
market, but are maintaining prices firmly at 
the levels established some weeks ago. 


North Carolina Pine Market 


Reports from the North Carolina pine terri- 
tory state that during the last few days there 
has been a notable increase in the volume of 
inquiries for lumber, but that the volume of 
actual business has not increased in like pro- 
portion. While the manufacturers look on 
some of these inquiries as merely feelers, still, 
knowing how low stocks in consumers’ hands 
in their territory are, they feel that the ma- 
jority of them are not without foundation, and 
that if they do not materialize into business 
immediately, they in all probability will do so 
after the first of the year. The fact is that 
there is a better feeling in the North Carolina 
pine market. Buyers apparently are gradually 
becoming converted to the idea that prices 
now are about as low as they can be and un- 

uestionably are showing greater interest in 
the market, which leads the millmen to believe 
that there will be a more or less extensive 
improvement soon after the turn of the year. 
Many of the mills in the meanwhile are closed 
down and will not resume operation until 
there has been a distinct strengthening of the 


market. For the week ended Nov. 27 forty- 
eight mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
5,527,145’ 4,685,755" 4,149,414 


The Western Pines Situation 


Inland Empire mills report no improvement in 
the western pines market, but that the lack of 
orders continues to be its conspicuous feature. 
However, they are optimistic regarding next 
year’s volume of trade, and—believing that 
conditions will improve decidedly with the ap- 
proach of the spring building season and taking 
into consideration the very low and broken 
stocks which they are carrying, particularly of 
uppers—most of them expect to make their 
non-productive periods this winter rather short. 
In some cases the winter shutdowns will be 
shorter than usual, as the millmen have a strong 
desire to enter the new season with as complete 
stocks as possible. Western pine prices in the 
meanwhile remain firm and unchanged. Thirty- 
three Inland Empire mills reported as follows 
for the week ended Nov. 27: 


Shipments Production Orders 

8,901,000’ 14,451,000’ 7,800,000’ 

The white and sugar pine mills of California 
and southern Oregon report continued dullness 
in their field, especially as regards the lower 
grades. Most of the mills are now closed down 
for the winter and only three or four of the 
larger ones are still in operation. Five white 
and sugar pine mills reported as follows for the 
week ended Nov. 27: 


Shipments Production 
1,643,000’ 2,445,000’ 


Orders 
611,000’ 
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For Cost or Market Inventories 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The board of 

appeals and review of the bureau of internal 
revenue has arranged a hearing for Tuesday of 
next week at which lumbermen will urge that 
provision be made for inventorying lumber at 


cost or market, whichever is lower. The com- 
mittee appointed at the tax meeting in Chicago 
last week had some little difficulty before get- 
ting to the board, but the hearing was arranged 
on its preliminary statement. One subordi- 
nate official before whom the committee ap- 
peared indicated that he was the man to make 
the decision, that he had made it and it was 
against the lumbermen’s contention. In fact, 
he had a rather low opinion of the average tax- 
payer. Fortunately, members of the board were 
not troubled by the same notions. 

R. B. Allen, secretary-manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, said a strong dele- 
gation will come here from the Coast for the 
meeting Tuesday. All the regional associations 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be represented. The committee 
which took up the matter with the Treasury 
Department consists of L. C. Boyle, National 
association; R. M. Rickey, Southern Pine; 
George W. Ward, Georgia-Florida; and R. B. 
Allen, West Coast association. 





Ask Licenses for Power Development 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 9.—O. C. Merrill, 

executive secretary of the Federal Power Com- 

mission, announced today that one hundred 
thirteen applications for permit or license for 
power development have been filed. Some are 
for large and some for small projects. Lumber 
will be used in some cases for pipe lines. For 
example, Mrs. Nellie P. Bean, Idaho Falls, 

Idaho, wants permission to build a 9-foot dam 

and 10-foot wood pipe line to a power house on 

Warm River, Idaho. The dams proposed to be 

constructed run all the way up to 175 feet in 

height. The applications include one from 

Henry Ford & Son (Inc.), for a license for 

power development at Green Island, near Troy, 

N. Y., on the Hudson River. 





Recommends National Forest Extension 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 8.—The Depart- 

ment of Agriculture announced that the national 
forest reservation commission, which authorizes 
the purchase of lands for eastern national for- 
ests, has recommended to Congress a continua- 
tion of Government purchases of forest land 
and the appropriation of adequate funds to 
carry on the work. 

A large number of business and civie organ- 
izations have already gone on record in favor 
of enlarging the national forest lands in the 
East. These include the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, the Na- 
tional News Print Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The commission has authorized the extension 
of the purchase work to Pennsylvania and New 
York and the location of a purchase unit on 
the headwaters of the Allegheny River, with a 
view to lessening the danger from floods at 
Pittsburgh and at other places located below 
Pittsburgh on the Ohio River. 

The announcement of the Department of Ag- 
riculture says: 

The commission authorized the purchases of 11,- 
098 acres of land in the White Mountains and the 
southern Appalachians at an average price of $5.04 
an acre. Of the lands approved for purchase one 
tract-of 1,458 acres in Grafton County, N. H., was 
offered at $7.50 an acre. The purchase of two 
tracts in Augusta and Shenandoah counties, Vir- 
ginia, having an area of 289 acres, was authorized 


at an average price of $2.90 an acre. Two tracts 
in Madison County, North Carolina, having a total 


area of 2,848 acres, were approved for purchase at 
$4 an acre, and 1,345 acres of timber land in Burk 
County, North Carolina, at $7.50 an acre. There 
were also approved for purchase 608 acres in seven 
tracts in Winston and Lawrence counties, Ala- 
bama, at an average price of $5.19 an acre, and 
4,450 acres in Arkansas, chiefly in Polk, Mont- 
gomery, Scott and Yell counties, offered by twenty- 
seven different owners at an average price of $3.82 
an acre. Purchase of 7,000,000 feet of spruce tim- 
ber at $3 a thousand feet was also authorized by 
the commission. This timber is in the White Moun- 
tain national forest, New Hampshire, but_ was re- 
served from sale at the time the land was pur- 
chased. This acquisition will enable the Govern- 
ment to control cutting operations upon approxi- 
mately five hundred acres of land, thus securing 
proper forest management and consideration of 
public interests. 


Federal Compensation for Short Line 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Dec. 8—The Inter- 
state’ Commerce Commission today denied ‘an 
application filed by the St. Joseph Belt Railway 
for a certificate under section 204 of the Trans- 
portation Act under which it sought payment 
of a deficit of $165,901.13 in operating income 
accruing during the period of Federal control. 
The belt railway sought to recover this amount 
on the ground that while it had been taken 
over by the director general of railroads, it 
had not been actively operated by Federal au- 
thorities. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association was permitted to file a brief, in 
which it set up the contention that the belt 
railway was not at any time under Federal 
operation, altho under Federal control. 

The commission points out that the applicant 
showed specifically that it had refrained from 
making certain increases in rates during Federal 
control at the behest of the director general, 
and this was in part at least responsible for 
the deficit. 

The application for a certificate was denied 
because the commission found that to attempt 
to draw a line of demarcation between Federal 
control and Federal operation would involve 
too many difficulties. 

While the St. Joseph Belt is not permitted to 
receive its deficit therefore it may now file 
application for the standard return, which will 
amount to more than the accrued deficit. 

Large numbers of short lumber carrying roads 
may be affected by this decision. 





Asks Endorsement of Forestry Program 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., Dec. 9.—The national 

forestry program committee at its meeting here 

yesterday decided to ask the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to take referendum 
of its members for the endorsement of the pro- 
posed legislation for a national forest policy 
that includes better fire protection for the for- 
ests. 

Following the meeting Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, made 
this statement: 


This proposed legislation is a milestone in our 
progress toward a national forest policy. It con- 
stitutes an agreement by representatives of timber 
owners, lumber manufacturers and distributers, 
many wood using industries, pulp and paper manu- 
facturers, newspapers, foresters and business inter- 
ests generally on a comprehensive forestry pro- 
gram. This program includes, as essential to meet- 
ing the nation’s needs for forestry, not only fire 
protection and other requirements to insure refor- 
estation in connection with the cutting of timber 
on privately owned lands, but also basic research 
activities, reforestation of lands, and a large ex- 
tension and consolidation of national forest hold- 
ings. The aims have been defined by a large group 
of industries most directly interested and con- 
cerned and by representatives of the public. I re- 
gard progress in reaching an agreement on the ob- 
jective as most significant, an attainment almost 
undreamed of two — ago, but this agreement, 
important as it is, is merely a beginning, a state- 
ment of the platform for which we must fight. It 
is still a long, long road to Tipperary. The next 
step is legislative action. It behooves ts all to 
remember that no great public movement of this 
character enacts itself; it can be placed on the 
statute books and after that into actual practice 
only by concerted, long continued and strenuous 
effort on the part of all concerned. 


Congressmen Study Tariff and Taxes 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 8.—The Republican 
members of the House ways and means commit- 
tee at a meeting today decided to begin public 
hearings on a new tariff bill beginning Jan. 6. 
Lumbermen will be primarily interested in the 
hearings on wood and products of wood sched- 
uled for Saturday, Jan. 15, and Monday, 
Jan. 17. 

Members of the committee now have before 
them a summary of tariff information covering 
a thousand printed pages. This was prepared 
by experts for the use of the committee and 
shows every item covered by tariff laws, where 
it comes from ete., together with a comparison 
of rates under the Payne-Aldrich law and the 
Underwood-Simmons law. The tariff commis- 
sion has done a lot of work and gathered a 
great deal of valuable information, which also 
is at the disposal of the ways and means com- 
mittee. 

The present plan contemplates the completion 
of hearings by the House committee during the 
short session and the passage of a new Repub- 
lican bill early in the special session. Senator 
Harding is understood to be considering the 
advisability of issuing a call for an extraordi- 
nary session of the 67th Congress on March 
14 or 21. Months will be required to get the 
tariff bill thru Congress, the Senate finance 
committee always holding extensive hearings on 
such measures after the House passes the bill. 

Republican leaders plan to take up for early 
consideration the question of revising the inter- 
nal revenue tax laws. Existing laws will be 
carefully studied between now and Christmas, 
but new legislation is not now expected at the 
short session. Every effort will be made, how- 
ever, to reach an agreement with regard to the 
excess profits tax, possible changes in the in- 
come surtaxes and some. substitute for excess 
profits. The leaders are anxious to pass legis- 
lation which they know is required by Amer- 
ican business to assist in maintaining stability, 
but do not propose to be rushed off their feet. 
When such legislation is passed they want to 
know it is as near right as it can be made. 





Export Rate on Cedar Pencil Slats 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Dec. 
10 until April 9 the proposed elimination of the 
Gulf Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. as a par- 
ticipating carrier in Tennessee Central Railroad 
tariff—I. C. C. No. A-561, naming rates on 
cedar pencil slats, carloads, from Nashville and 
Lebanon, Tenn., to Brunswick and Savannah, 
Ga., Mobile, Ala., New Orleans and Chalmette, 
La., and Norfolk, Va., for export—leaving com- 
bination rates in effect. 





Home Loan Funds Go Begging 

CrncinnaTI, OnI0, Dec. 7.—Officials of two 
Cincinnati banks who last summer announced ar- 
rangements to loan money to prospective home 
builders declare that the response has been 
quite disappointing. Both President Charles 
A. Hinsch, of the Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., which set aside $500,000 for home build- 
ing purposes, and Alfred M. Cohen, president 
of the People’s Bank & Trust Co., believe that 
the man of moderate means will hasten to take 
advantage of the plan as soon as construction 
costs reach a reasonable level. 


SOB BLRO eee 


THE FENCE OF STUMPS is an ungainly thing in 
appearance, but it lasts well and is sufficient 
to turn cattle. It usually consists of pine 
stumps, laid in a row side by side, with the 
roots all one way. In the northern country it 


is sometimes known as a Canadian fence. 
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VERSATILE FATHER OF SAWMILL TOWN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—Versatility is a 
valuable asset in any case but particularly to 
the man who has the honor of managing a saw- 
mill with logging operations so located that the 
community immediately surrounding is made up 
of his employees only. 

That this is so can easily be proved by observ- 
ing for a short period the varied activities of 
A. W. Vosberg manager Wheeler Lumber 
Co., at Wheeler, Ore. 

Thru Mr. Vosberg’s guidance this excellent 
plant boasts a 100-percent efficient crew, from 
timber fellers to the car loaders at the mill, 
and Mr. Vosberg knows them all by their first 
name. He knows their wives and children, and 
if they have a dog, chances are good that he 
knows his name too and the dog knows him. 
He always has time for a friendly pat or two 
when Towser happens joyfully to encounter him. 

Just call him the father of the town and you 
have said it all, for they consult him for 
advice on everything from naming babies to 
investing their surplus earnings safely. 

Thanksgiving week it seemed as if the height 
of disparity had been reached when on Monday 
he was asked by the Four L’s to arrange the 
details for a prize fight and the following day 
he was waited upon by committee that wanted 
him to deliver a speech before a mass meeting 
to be called for the purpose of reviving interest 
in church work in Wheeler. 

‘No reasonable requests refused,’’ is Mr. 
Vosberg’s motto and two nights after success- 


rial, 


Baton Rouge, naming a special committee to 
work out the details. Also it allotted $30,000 
—nearly half of the State appropriation for 
forestry—to be used in fire prevention work in 
the Louisiana forests. 

Getting back to the boys’ clubs, plans are 
afoot whereby owners of cut-over lands not 
suited to agriculture will be asked to codperate 
by deeding tracts to the boys’ forestry club- 
men, with the understanding that the young- 
sters, under expert direction furnished by the 
forestry board, will plant the tracts to quick 
growing pines, with the prospect of accumula- 
ting a salable ‘‘nest egg’’ by the time they 
come of age. 


CURTAILMENT SPREADS TO MEXICO 


Et Paso, Tex., Dec. 6.—The El Paso Milling 
Co. (Ltd.), of this place, announces that the 
Madera Co. (Ltd.), of Madera, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, and its allied company, the El Paso 
Milling Co. (Ltd.), have found it necessary to 
reduce their operations 50 percent effective 
Dee. 1. 

This reduction in operations was made neces- 
sary by the unsettled condition of the market 
at this time as regards shipments and orders 
and the tendency on the part of the consumer 
to purchase only his immediate needs and not 
carry in stock a large excess supply of mate- 
Another factor in this reduction is the 
low prices prevailing in the United States. 

Operation on a 50 percent basis ,will con- 
tinue to be the policy of the Madera Co. (Ltd.) 














Now that mill operations are at a low ebb and the duck hunting season is on southern Louisiana 


lumbermen are taking the time to indulge in their favorite sport. 
Cc. H. Sherrill, president; C. 
Ferguson, superintendent of tractor service, and H. L. Field, chief inspector, all of the 


tion are shown, from left to right, 


rill Hardwood Lumber Co., of Merryville, La. 


In the accompanying illustra- 
C. Hayes, paymaster; —— 
er- 


Strung up in front of the men are 243 ducks, the 


results of two mornings’ hunt in the marshes of southern Louisiana. 





fully staging the boxing bee for the boys, he 
delivered the revival speech in the newly built 
church, and it is reported that the Sunday after 
nearly all the parents in Wheeler sent their 
children to Sunday School and then turned out 
for church. 


BOYS’ CLUB TO AID FORESTRY 


New Organs, La., Dee. 6.—The Boys’ Club 
movement was given a new direction when the 
State forestry board created by the Louisiana 
legislature decided at its first meeting to or- 
ganize boys’ forestry clubs to aid reforestation 
and forest conservation thruout the State. It is 
proposed to recruit the clubs with farmer boys, 
who will be taught the principles of forestry and 
who will, it is confidently expected, prove en- 
thusiastic and valuable aides in the effort to pro- 
tect young forest growth against fires and other 
destructive agents. Col. W. H. Sullivan, general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and 
member of the board, thinks so well of the 
boys’ forestry club project that he has offered 
$500 in prizes to be awarded for the best for- 
estry results achieved by Louisiana boys dur- 
ing the next year. 

The board authorized, at its initial meeting, 
the establishment of summer forestry schools at 
Urania and at the Louisiana State University in 





and the El Paso Milling Co. (Ltd.) until normal 
conditions again exist. 


TO REPLACE FOREST AS CUT 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—E. J. Hanzlik, for- 
est examiner, will leave his Seattle headquar- 
ters next week and come to Portland, Ore., where 
he expects to arrange for marketing a tract of 
the Santian national forest. Under the plan 
the first timber to be cut is that technically 
known as the Humbug block, located on the 
lower Breitenbush River, with a total annual 
output estimated at about 40,000,000 feet a 
year. The stand is 72 percent fir, 23 percent 
hemlock and 5 percent other species, embracing 
cedar, silver fir and noble fir. The idea is to 
put the tract on the market under the sustained 
yield or continuous production plan. The area 
of the entire water shed is approximately 300,- 
000 acres, of which 150,000 acres is merchant- 
able timber. The tract is a part of the north 
fork of the Santian work circle in the Santian 
national forest. The forest authorities expect 
to work out a cutting plan whereby they will 
obtain a continuous yield of about 70,000,000 
feet a year at first; and as the new growth 
eomes on the yield will probably be increased 
to 100,000,000 feet per year. The area will 
be offered for sale about midsummer. 





SAYS PRICES ARE AT ROCK BOTTOM 


New York, Dec. 6.—Philip Gruber, of the 
Culver Lumber Co., Brooklyn, says people are 
making a great mistake by not taking advan- 
tage of present lumber prices. He reports busi- 
ness holding up only fairly well, but says he 
can not explain why this off-season is not the 
best in the history of his business. Said he: 

I don’t believe prices will ever attain the heights 
they have passed thru. But there is sure to be a 
reaction from present levels and not until then 
will many persons realize the mistake they have 
made in not taking advantage of the present situa- 
tion. Prices now are down to rock-bottom, and I 
look for a sharp jump again next spring. 

Mr. Gruber’s views are reflected in trade 
notices sent out by the E. J. Sterner Lumber 
Co., of Newark, which say: ‘‘Dealers who 
anticipate the demands of the trade are lay- 
ing in an ample stock of lumber, because they 
realize rock-bottom price levels attain right 
now. To meet next season’s needs, it is good 
policy to stock up.’’ 

The same argument is used by Chas. Hill, of 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, who pre- 
dicts a rise in prices just as soon as mills begin 
to reopen and the policy of retrenchment has 
been abandoned. Mr. Hill expects the advance 
in prices to begin directly after the inventory 
season closes. 

R. Gibbons, president of the Gibbons Co., 
builders, may be quoted as reflecting light on 
the situation from another angle. ‘‘ People are 
beginning to realize,’’ he says, ‘‘that prices are 
not going any lower and that building costs will 
not be decreased, except possibly in the case of 
wages, which may go down 5 or 10 percent, if 
at all.’?’ 

Walter Kraslow of the Kraslow Building Co., 
says: ‘‘People who intend building should 
wait no longer, as building costs, if anything, 
will go up. With the spring, there will be a 
rush of building orders by folks who will have 
waited in vain for lower prices, and those who 
have their orders in early are likely to be in the 
best position to have their work done.’’ 

The Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation re- 
ports more orders being placed and is advising 
its customers to send in for their wants, altho 
stock on hand is below normal and mills are 
closed. The corporation, altho willing to advise 
its patrons of the advantages to accrue to them 
by ordering their lumber now, makes no secret 
of the fact that it had rather not sell at present 
prices. 

*“We continue to receive orders up to about 
10 percent below the levels of demand for the 
high water months, April to July inclusive,’’ 
says G. W. Whitbread, of the Broadway Lumber 
Co. ‘‘This represents the normal demand for 
the time of year. The spring, I think, will find 
things humming in the building line.’’ 

The Brooklyn Union Lumber Co. is another 
New York firm that is giving concrete evidence 
of its optimism. It is enlarging its facilities 
with additional yard space, preparatory to get- 
ting its share of the boom business of next 
spring. An official of the firm says the boom 
will start early in March and there will be no 
let up until late fall. He predicts a banner 
year in 1921. 


LOUISIANA MILL CLOSED 


Monroe, La., Dec. 7.—Curtailmeént of produe- 
tion, both of southern pine and hardwoods, con- 
tinues thruout Louisiana. A number of mills 
are operating four days a week, some are opera- 
ting five days a week, while others are operating 
just enough each week to produce the amount of 
lumber that was sold the previous week. In 
addition a number of large operators have cut 
out their night runs and some have ceased 
operation altogether. For example, the O. 8. 
Hawes Lumber Co., of this city, discontinued 
operation of its Grayling mill here on Dec. 2 
and will hot reopen until the market improves. 
This mill, equipped with a single band and 
resaw, has an annual capacity of 25,000,000 
feet. The present stock of lumber on hand is 
25 pereent under normal, but this stock is so 
well assorted and balanced that the company is 
in position to take care of its regular trade just 
the same as if the sawmill were being operated. 
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Crowded Los Angeles 
Erects Canvas Houses 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 4.—In San Fran- 
cisco it is said that the building activity in 
southern California has stopped, or at any rate 
is on the decrease, but the figures for building 
permits and cargoes coming into the port are 
greater each month, which certainly indicates 
continued good business. One hundred and 
fifteen cargoes came into the port in October 
and up to Nov. 20 there had been eighty-nine. 

The housing situation becomes more and more 
acute every day. Last year the temporary re- 
lief bureaus did not open until the middle of 
November, but this year they opened a month 
earlier. The Chamber of Commerce now has a 
housing bureau where fifty to seventy-five people 
apply during each hour of the working week. 
All those who have been in Los Angeles less 
than six months will receive help, and the 
chamber has been successful in opening homes 
to families with children, and also in cutting 
rentals, as it refuses to list exorbitant demands. 


The illustration shows a model of one of the 
tented houses which the Chamber of Com- 
merce, backed by the American Legion, is going 
to put up to relieve the situation. A full 
size house like the one shown here costs $100 
without flooring and can be put up in less than 
an hour; in fact it is called Williams’ ‘‘45-min- 
ute home.’’ There is another type costing $50; 
and when built on wood floors, $150. The 
Realty Board has also been notified that Camp 
Lewis would sell 12-ounce house tents, if bought 
in sufficient quantities, at $19.50 each. Over 
two hundred orders have already been received 
for tent-houses like that shown. The Realty 
Board has undertaken to provide such accom- 
modation and lots on the edge of town have 
been listed for the erection of temporary homes 
and tents. These have all been snapped up. 


Last year there were 50,000 tourists in Los 
Angeles during the season and as they are now 
coming in at the rate of 2,000 a day there is 
every reason to believe that when the season is 
well under way there will be about 200,- 
000 this year. The Realty Board estimates that 
Los Angeles is short 10,000 houses. So the 
American Legion in a laudable attempt to 
defend the town’s good name for hospitality, 
applied to the War Department for permission to 
use 5,000 tents as temporary shelter. This was 
denied by the War Department on the ground 
that the tents could be used only if the city 
were in the hands of the military. It is esti- 
mated by the Chamber of Commerce and the 
building firms that several thousand of these 
tented houses can be built without interfering 
with the other building operations of the city; 
and the plans as now made will relieve a thou- 
sand calls a week made at the tourist bureau for 
homes renting for $50 and under. 

This last month building permits have sur- 


passed any of the rec- 
ords already made by 
Los Angeles. For the 
week Nov. 13-20 the 
value of permits issued 
was $2,730,570, and if 
the November pace 
keeps up to the end of 
the month the amount 
will have been over $10,- 
000,000. Seventy per- 
cent of the total amount 
is spent on residences. 
October fell off a little, 
which gave rise to the 
current opinion that 
building was slumping 
in Los Angeles, but 
these figures prove that 
the slump was but tem- 
porary. The permits 
for August were $6,- 
970,312; for September, 
$7,231,440; and for Oc- 
tober, $6,431,661. The 
total of building so far 
this year is a few 
thousand dollars under $60,000,000, as com- 
pared with $19,000,000 for the same period last 
year. Los Angeles claims to have surpassed 
New York in building values for September 
and so far this month. That this building is 
centralized in the southern part of the State 
and is not general along the western coast is 
shown by the San Francisco figures for October, 
$1,399,055. 

In an interview H. B. Webster, secretary 
Builders’ Exchange, expressed the opinion 
that building would be even greater because so 
much skilled labor is coming into Los Angeles 
from other cities where the building trade is 
dull or where the weather hampers construction 
work. While the influx is greater than in any 
previous year there is still a shortage of plaster- 
ers and carpenters, especially those working in 
hardwoods. Mr. Webster believes that the 
building situation will be improved by the eas- 
ing up of the money situation, and that Los 
Angeles will continue to break her own records 
from month to month, as more building is done 
on borrowed money in this State than in any 
other. 

“*T can see no chance of building materials 
taking any very decided drop,’’ said Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘‘nor yet wages. There are indications 
that hardware and plumbing goods will be 
cheaper and the decline of building in the East 
and middle West is resulting in big shipments 
to the Pacific coast. At the present freight 
rates, brick, tile or lumber can not be profitably 
shipped from the East here, so those prices are 














Building Activity Brings Hundreds of Lumber Cargoes to Los Angeles Each Month 





Model of “‘Tented House’? To Meet Housing Emergency 


sure to stay up. But what keeps cement so 
high I can not understand, as great quantities 
of it are produced here. Whether the prevail- 
ing high prices are the result of a combine or 
of a great demand I do not know, but construc- 
tion work could go on faster if cement were at 
a more reasonable figure.’’ 


MAY CUT CALIFORNIA HARDWOOD 


San Drieco, Cauir., Dec. 4.—An effort is being 
made to exploit the hardwood region around 
Palomar Mountain. There are millions of feet 
of good quality golden oak which all the chemi- 
cal tests have proved to be thoroly satisfactory. 
The land belongs mostly to cattlemen who have 
eut the oak indiscriminately for fire wood and 
fences, and different interests are trying to get 
leases and establish a center at Escondido. 
Since conditions in Mexico have become so 
chaotic, the import of Mexican oak has been 
slight and extremely variable. 

At present the Cal-Wood Lumber Co., of San 
Diego, is the only concern bringing down the 
oak, and by the most primitive methods—haul- 
ing with mules down the steep mountain sides 
to Escondido where there is a small mill. Such 
operations recall the far-off days when Father 
Serra established the mission at San Luis Rey, 
the Indians taking the great logs that went 
to the building of the mission, on their shoul- 
ders, never letting them rest on the ground 
again until they reached the mission, over thirty 
miles away. They had been blessed by Father 
Serra as they lay on the ground, and so must 
be transferred from Indian to Indian until they 
reached their sacred destination. 

The Cal-Wood Lumber Co. hopes to effect a 
large development of this section in the moun- 
tains just back of San Diego, for the field is 
rich and the distance from San Diego so little— 
forty-four miles from Palomar—that cheap 
transportation would be an appreciable item. 

The Benson Lumber Co., far from granting 
that the crest of building activity has been 
passed in southern California, says that business 
has never been better than it is in San Diego 
now. The company’s only trouble is shortage 
of labor and need of yet more lumber. Its 
great rafts, which carry 5,000,000 feet of logs to 
the mill, are coming in steadily and it is a com- 
mon harbor report that the Benson company 
is chartering vessels for a Mexican export trade. 
It is understood that one vessel will be put into 
this trade during the current month. 


— 


IF A LATE SPRING frost kills the leaves on a 


tree, a new crop may appear before the summer 
is over. 
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MAKING PROGRESS IN BUILDING MILL 


WartssurG, B. C., Dec. 4.—Things are hum- 
ming here and steady progress is being made 
in the erection of the sawmill of the B. C. 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.) as well as in the building 
of a flume and the construction work necessary 
to the start of a lumber manufacturing en- 
terprise. G. C. Robson, well known northern 
lumberman, is general manager of the com- 
pany and since his arrival here Aug. 1 there 
has been erected and put in running order a 
sawmill up in the timber which cuts approxi- 
mately 25,000 feet a day, a complete set of 
first class camps and the framework of approxi- 
mately one-half of the 13-mile flume and all of 
the right of way is prepared. A machine shop 
is erected and the machinery is being installed, 
the roof is now being put on the mill here 
and the dam is almost completed which will 
make a storage pond with a capacity of 15,000,- 
000 feet of logs. In the spring a boarding 
house to take care of seventy-five people, a large 
general store and warehouse, a planing mill and 
approximately one hundred homes to take care 
of employees will be built. 


The company has an ideal location for a saw- 
mill and some splendid timber in which to op- 
erate. The timber is all straight and of a 
sound, fine type,- which, after a careful survey, 
it is believed will average better than six logs 
to the tree and twelve to fourteen logs per 
thousand feet. The timber consists of spruce, 
pine and larch with small quantities of other 
softwoods. Mr. Robson, who says he has been 
working twenty-eight hours a day ever since 
his arrival, is very enthusiastic over the prospect 
for this mill, which when completed will have 
a capacity of 200,000 feet a day. 


The B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.) is capitalized 
at $1,000,000, fully paid in and is backed en- 
tirely by well known lumbermen from Wisconsin 
and Michigan, all of whom have been in the 
lumber business practically all their lives and 
who at the present time are interested in many 
large operations in the United States as well 
as several in this country. The officers and di- 
rectors of the company are: B. F. Wilson, presi- 
dent, Wausau, Wis.; W. F. Baker, vice presi- 
dent, Manistee, Mich.; M. P. McCulloch, secre- 
tary, Wausau, Wis.; A. P. Woodson, treasurer, 
Wausau, Wis.; Walter Alexander, Wausau, 
Wis.; W. H. Bissell, Wausau, Wis.; E. Golden 
Filer, Manistee, Mich.; A. B. Macdonald, Cran- 
brook, B. C.; John F. Ross, Wausau, Wis.; C. 
C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 





CONTINUE NEW YORK INVESTIGATION 


NEw York, Dec. 7.—Lumber at last has come 
in for an inning with the Lockwood legislative 
committee, investigating housing conditions in 
New York City, extracts from the bylaws of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association hav- 
ing been read into the records in connection 
with the testimony of Sidney J. Treat, secre- 
tary Builders’ Supply Bureau and formerly 
secretary of the association. Mr. Treat was on 
the stand four days consecutively. 


Several of New York’s biggest builders have 
been indicted for alleged contempt in their 
refusal to answer questions propounded by Sam- 
uel Untermyer, chief counsel for the commit- 
tee, and it also has been developed that records 
of the Builders’ Supply Bureau were destroyed, 
ostensibly to keep them from falling into the 
hands of the committee for purposes of investi- 
gation. 

Admissions have been made on the stand which 
show that barge charges on the Hudson River 
have been raised in certain instances from $15 
to $300 on loads of brick hauled down from 
manufacturing establishments at Haverstraw and 
other places. These admissions brought charges 
in the committee that an alleged ‘‘towing mon- 
opoly’’ was being operated and that prices of 
sand, stone, brick and lumber were raised in 
accordance with its demands. 

So far, Mr. Treat has been the only witness 
whose testimony dealt directly with the lumber 
business. 


Declaring that the work of the committee was 
being hampered by the criminal destruction of 
evidence in the form of records and papers, Mr. 
Untermyer on Friday, Dee. 3, requested Chair- 
man Lockwood to give all the matter in hand 
to the grand jury, with a request that no one be 
spared in indictments. 

John A. Philbrick, president John A. Phil- 
brick & Bro., building materials dealers, and 
Joseph Penny, active head of Candee, Smith 
& Howland, were indicted for ‘‘refusing to 
answer material and proper questions before a 
legislative committee.’’ Mr. Philbrick is chair- 
man of the Builders’ Supply Bureau and Mr. 
Penny is treasurer of the bureau. There are 
thirteen counts in the indictment against Phil- 
brick and six in that against Penny. Bail in 
each case was fixed at $1,000. 


George S. Backer, millionaire builder, who 
is on trial for alleged perjury in connection 
with statements about the persons to whom he 
had paid an alleged $25,000 bribe intended for 
Robert J. Brindell, head of the Building Trades 
Council, identified one of the agents who got 
the money as Matt Brindell, a brother of the 
labor ezar. Identification was made while Backer 
was on the stand in his own defense. Two more 
indictments have been found against Robert J. 
Brindell for alleged extortion, but his original 
bail bond of $100,000 has not been increased. 





ONE CONCERN’S SAWYER 28 YEARS 


BATESVILLE, Miss., Dec. 6.—Twenty-eight 
years as a sawyer under one employer is the 
record of Eugene Farrin, now sawyer for, the 
Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., succes- 
sors to R. J. Darnell (Inc.). When the Panola 
Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. bought out R. J. 
Darnell (Ine.), Mr. 
Farrin didn’t miss a 
single pull of his lever. 
He started on his twen- 





EUGENE FARRIN, 
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continuously for twenty- 
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the Panola Lumber & 
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ty-ninth year as a saw- 
yer with the new com- 
pany in his old job and 
appearances indicate 
that only the cutting 
out of the new com- ; = 

pany ’s resources will cause him to change jobs. 

‘¢For quantity, grade and excellence of manu- 
facture I’ll put Mr. Farrin against any hard- 
wood sawyer in the world,’’ said J. P. Kellogg, 
general manager of the Panola Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. ‘‘And he is always on the job, 
six days every week.’’ 

Mr. Farrin started in with the Darnells in 
Memphis over twenty-eight ears ago. When 
the late R. J. Darnell some twenty-five years 
ago sold out his interest in the business conducted 
by his father and started a new plant in Mem- 
phis, Mr. Farrin went with him. Eight years 
or more ago R. J. Darnell came to Batesville 
and built one of the finest double band mills 
in the country and Mr. Farrin came as head 
sawyer. Last February the mill was sold to the 
Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and one 
of the new company’s assets was Mr. Farrin. 





PLACES LARGE ORDER FOR CAR OAK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 7.—It was learned to- 
day from an authoritative source that the Rock 
Island has placed orders for 1,000,000 feet of 
oak car material. These orders were distributed 
among representative mills in the South along 
the line of the Rock Island. It is understood 
that this same road is about to place an order 
for 1,500,000 feet additional of oak car mate- 
rial, which is being withheld for the present. 





FRENCHMEN SUE FOR $1,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 6.—Suit has been 
entered here in common pleas court No. 5, by 
Andrew Saint Loup and other Frenchmen, for 
$1,000,000 damages, against John R. Walker 
as representing the American Woods Export 
Association. Mr. Walker is president of the 
American Lumber Sales Co., which purchased 
about $3,000,000 worth of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation’s surplus lumber, but that concern 
is in no way concerned in the suit, according to 
statements by its officials. The complainants 
claim that Mr. Walker had agreed to ship them 
50,000,000 feet of lumber at $45 a thousand, 
but that as the lumber was not forthcoming they 
were compelled to go out in the open market and 
buy, the price they had to pay being $65. 

The defendant, according to statements at the 
American office, did offer to fill the order, but 
on account of the rate of exchange was not 
allowed to and has brought suit for the for- 
feiture of the $100,000 now on deposit under 
the contract. The suit entered here, it is averred, 
is in the hope of preventing the forfeiture of 
the deposit, and is a cross suit to the one en- 
tered against the Frenchmen. 

It is stated that the Frenchmen defaulted on 
their contract for many months before any 
action was taken to secure the guaranty fund 
by Mr. Walker and his associates. 





CELEBRATES 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6.—The thirty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Co. at Moolah Temple last Saturday night was 
one big family party. More than twelve hun- 
dred persons were present—officers and em- 
ployees and their families—and all had a most 
enjoyable time as the guests of the company. 
The entertainment consisted of a vaudeville 
show, moving pictures and a dance, and supper 
also was served. 

Congratulations were: extended to the com- 
pany and to A. J. Siegel, its president, by Fred 
L. Cornwall, president of the Famous-Players- 
Missouri Corporation. 

Mr. Siegel had a heart to heart talk with the 
employees of the company. He first referred to 
the passing of the founder of the company, 
Charles H. Huttig, and his wife. He told 
briefly of the war work performed by the com- 
pany, and stated that its business had been 
steadily growing. 


Continuing, Mr. Siegel spoke to the employees 
in part as follows: 


All we ask of our employees is to give us a fair 
day’s work. This is nothing more than I, as head 
of the institution, am willing to do, as well as all 
of our officers and office organization. I want to 
assure you that whenever the time comes that I 
do not want to give my company a fair day’s work 
the first thing I will do is to resign my position. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty, the year that we 
are now closing, is the largest in volume that this 
concern has had in its existence. The forepart of 
the year we had a conference with the heads of the 
departments of the office, warehouse and factory, 
and we all decided that there was a good oppor- 
tunity to make 1920 (our thirty-fifth anniversary) 
our banner year. All of our minds met on this sub- 
ject. After the conference we sent a letter to our 
traveling men and informed them what we wanted 
to accomplish. We asked them for their co- 
operation and assistance, and I am here to say to 
you that they also, the same as the office, factory 
and warehouse employees, have come across 100 
percent. In this connection I want to state that 
no one man could hope to bring about these re- 
sults. I have been unusually fortunate in sur- 
rounding myself with splendid assistants, thus 
enabling me to build up a fine organization. * * * 
My office door is always open. If anyone has any 
suggestions to make for the good of the company, 
or wishes to discuss any personal matter, regard- 
less of the position he holds, he will always be 


welcome. 

In addition to being president of the Huttig 
company, Mr. Siegel is vice president of the 
Manchester Bank and a director in the First 
National Bank, the largest bank west of the 
Mississippi River. 
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SoME OF THE EASTERN STATES are trying to 
save the wood duck from extirpation. The Fed- 
eral law forbids the killing of this beautiful 
bird at any season; but local gunnérs do not 
always observe the regulation. It builds its 
nest in a hollow tree. 
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The Revolt Against Forced Liquidation Welds Farmer Organization 
With Which It Is Necessary that Retail Policy Should Harmonize 


A few days ago the inkslinger of this depart- 
ment went to a farm sale. It has been a good 
many years since we muffled ourself against the 
creeping cold that seems most persistent at a 
winter farm auction, to stand around in the big 
crowd while the auctioneer demonstrates that 
the tongue is quicker than the ear. The one 
which we attended a few days ago was a very 
large sale, and the total amount received for 
the articles auctioned off mounted high into 
the thousands; but except for this it looked 
much like similar events which we took part in 
as a farm boy. We huddled up on the lee flank 
of the crowd where the business-like north 
wind was warmed by the combined efforts of a 
thousand pipes and cigars, and we got acquaint- 
ed with many good natured, joking farmers. 
At noon we sat on a cement step on the warm 
side of an ice house and ate a sale lunch of 
sandwiches, doughnuts and cheese and sluiced it 
down with very hot and very strong coffee which 
we dipped out of a big milk can with a tin 
cup. Apparently we had stepped back twelve or 
fifteen years, and we wondered if presently we 
wouldn’t drive back to the farm and feed a 
couple of cars of cattle and a hundred hogs and 
bring in coal and kindling for the morning fires. 


Probes Attitude of Farmers in Present Crisis 


But while in a good many ways it seemed 
like a sale such as I used to attend, in other 
ways it was decidedly different. I had not 
gone to this one to buy a span of mules or a 
cow or a pen of swine. I had gone to find out, 
if possible, how Corn Belt farmers are feeling, 
what they are thinking about and what they are 
planning to do, Out here in the middle West, 
farming looms large on our economic horizon; 
and whether we are farmers or lawyers or news- 
paper men we know that all wealth, including 
the little dribble that finds its way into our 
pockets must in some form or other come out 
of the ground. The farmers are the great wealth 
producers in these parts, and if they are dis- 
turbed none of the rest of us feels easy. 


Disturbed by Economic Readjustment 


As this is written everybody knows that farm- 
ers are disturbed. Everybody knows it for the 
simple reason that the powerful farm organiza- 
tions are forcing these things upon public at- 
tention. Something definite in the way of 
legislation or other public arrangement may be 
effected before this stuff gets into print; and if 
this has been brought about or if it is brought 
about in time to be of help to farmers in the 
present crisis we will know that most of the 
immediate reason for such action will lie in 
the efforts of these farm organizations. 

It isn’t difficult to state the crisis into which 
farmers have come. Perhaps I can’t do better 
than to quote the words of a young farmer with 
whom I rode to the sale. This young fellow is 
a renter who is getting started in spite of the 
rather difficult conditions which hamper the 
young renter in this time of readjustment. 


Prices Do Not Meet Production Costs 


**You see how it is with us,’’ he said as he 
steered his flivver out of Our Town and on to 
a country highway. ‘‘We produced one of the 
biggest crops during 1920 that has ever been 
grown. Corn will run something like 500,000,- 
000 bushels above average. A big crop always 
has caused a drop in prices, and that’s what 
has hit us. The Farm Bureau has gathered 


statistics which show that it costs from 80 to 
90 cents to produce a bushel of corn in this 
State. This morning the elevator was offering 
41 cents, and I hear that some was sold in the 
next town for 35. It doesn’t take much imagi- 
nation to see what it means to us that we are 


offered only about half or less of production 
cost for our chief crop. I know a wealthy 
farmer who has fed cattle successfully for years. 
He has a couple of cars of cattle in the feed 
lot, and he tells me he’ll be lucky to get enough 
out of them when they’re fat to pay the first 
cost, to say nothing of the value of the feed 
they ’ve eaten and the labor of caring for them. 
Farmers and feeders are all hit by it, the ex- 
perienced as well as the beginners. 


Absence of Wild Talk Shows Confidence 


‘*Now if this were necessary we’d take it as 
best we could and say nothing. If it were part 
of the readjustment period that is working hard- 
ship on everybody and that couldn’t be avoided 
there wouldn’t be anything for it except 4o take 
the loss and then to begin again. We’ll pay 
our share of deflation in any event; and all we 
want is to avoid a damaging blow to the farm 
industry that could be avoided and that will 
do no one any good except perhaps a certain 
kind of speculator. I don’t believe you’ll hear 
farmers calling names so much this year as 
they may have done in other crises. I don’t 
think youll hear all the hot, incendiary language 
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about crooked big business that you’d have 
heard in the panic back in the 790s. The rea- 
son, I think, is that this kind of language is the 
talk of scared boys who are lost and don’t know 
what to do next. They’re just ready to lick 
the person who sent them on this errand, and 
all that stuff. Farmers in former crises have 
talked of being ready to shoot, to tar and feather 
and to do a lot of other things they didn’t have 
any notion of doing. And the reason they talked 
so harshly was that while they were numerous 
enough and economically important enough to 
make themselves felt they were not organized 
in a way to make their reasonable wishes and 
desires known, and they were not even well 
enough organized to study their problems and 
to make a good guess at what they ought to do 
with their collective power. They were easy 
pickings for the politician who knew how to 
play on their fears and their prejudices. 


Believe Statesmanship Can Save Situation 


‘“We don’t believe it will be necessary for us 
to take this loss. It seems unnecessary that 
American farmers should go bankrupt because 
of the big crop when Europe would gladly use 
large quantities of it if credits were established 
and foreign trade renewed. This, of course, is 
the job of the statesmen; and perhaps for the 
first time in the history of this country the 
statesmen have the appraising eyes of some mil- 


lions of farmers on them, watching to see if they 
actually do the job they’re set to do. The mat- 
ter of peace and a renewal of trade is squarely 
up to the statesmen without much chance to get 
by with the old line of hot air excuses for igno- - 
rance and failure. A quick and sound start on 
these things would do much to strengthen the 
farmer’s market. But along with these things 
there probably should be some emergency meas- 
ures put thru to assure a pretty quick recovery; 
for it is a well known fact that most farmers 
are operating on credit like all other business 
men and that unless they can meet their notes 
the first of the year or the first of March a lot 
of them will be forced to the wall. 


Banks Should Support Farm Prosperity 


“*It is fairly certain that the price of corn, 
for instance, will recover strongly within the 
next six months, and that this recovery will 
most likely be enough to let us all out without 
unbearable losses. So our personal problem lies 
pretty much in the hands of the local bankers. 
There are a few country bankers who can’t seem 
to see any difference between this crisis and 
just an ordinary tightness of money. They 
seem to be in the minority, for most bankers 
know that if their banks are to grow and make 
money the communities in which they’re located 
have to be prosperous. These fellows can hurry 
so called deflation and at the same time bank- 
rupt farmers by wholesale and boost so called 
bolshevism in the most effective way by a ruth- 
less calling of loans. I don’t think they’re 
going to do it. I know that country bankers 
are limited by the action of their city cor- 
respondents and by the Federal Reserve. I know 
that this State has been loaned $5 for every $2 
of the original Federal Reserve assignment and 
that from the viewpoint of ordinary banking 
practice the farmers are expected to sell enough 
produce to retire 25 to 40 percent of this in- 
debtedness. I know also that when we ask for 
additional credits to carry our crop until we can 
come out without loss or with less loss, we are 
told that we can’t have money to speculate with. 
If this wasn’t so serious to us it would be funny. 


Forced Sales Will Not Prevent Speculation 


‘*Does anybody think if we farmers are 
forced to dump our corn at a heavy loss and 
suffer a rather serious percentage of bankruptcy 
that this will prevent all speculation in corn? 
If anybody does he must have been born yester- 
day. Somebody must own this corn until it is 
finally consumed, and this somebody will have 
to borrow money to do it. Which is worse: to 
allow farmers to carry their corn until they can 
cut down their production losses or even make 
a modest profit, or to force its sale to men who 
must borrow money to carry it and who without 
the labor of producing the corn will get the 
advantage of the almost certain rise in price? 
Farmers want to know what answer is made 
to this question and also who makes the answer. 


Object to Being Victims of Manipulation 


‘“We don’t object to the making of a fair 
profit by the people who handle the work of 
marketing our farm produce. We don’t object 
to the making of a fair profit by anybody who 
gives us an equivalent value in return. But it 
seems to us that the machinery of marketing 
and of finance is arranged in such a way that 
some people can manage to get a great deal 
more than they earn. We are told the law 
of supply and demand must control these things 
and that when farmers throw a big quantity of 
grain on to the market, following harvest, the 
supply exceeds the demand and the price drops. 
But we also notice that once this produce is out 
of the farmers’ hands the supply sinks below 
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the demand and the price rises. Farmers have 
met all kinds of opposition when they have tried 
to fix up methods for holding the supply of 
grain on the farms or in local elevators so that 
it can be sent to market as the current demand 
dictates. Some of this opposition has been hon- 
est, some of it has been strong-arm dirty work. 
We don’t want to take over the national market- 
ing of our produce, for it’s a big job requiring 
much knowledge and care. But rather than be 
forced down to the point of just barely breaking 
even or putting up everlastingly with a jumpy 
market that makes farming a gamble instead of 
an occupation I guess we’ll undertake the job 
of marketing our stuff. And in that case we’ll 
see if the law of supply and demand can’t be 
made a real protection to both producer and 
consumer instead of a shell game at which con- 
sumer and producer win little and lose much. 
Our first interest is in coming out from under 
this year. But while we work at this we’re 
going to start some things that will look to 
future protection.’’ 


Shaping Retail Policy Toward New Farmer 


This talk seemed to me to have a special 
significance in the light of the growth shown by 
the Farm Bureau. There is a new note in the 
talk of the Corn Belt farmer; less of helpless 
suspicion and hate and 


‘<T’ve been advertising the fact that lumber 
prices are lower,’’ he said, ‘‘for I’m afraid 
that most people don’t know it. They probably 
have seen the statement in the papers that whole- 
sale prices are down, and I want them to know 
that I’m following with retail prices. It’s 
late in the season now; well beyond the time 
when anybody starts a big job. Added to this 
is the fact that with money just now pretty 
hard to get nobody would undertake a job that 
had to be financed with borrowed money. But 
there might be some repair jobs put off simply 
because people didn’t know that lumber is 
lower in price. 


Maintain Morale and Make Their Plans 


‘*Farmers are disturbed just now, and I 
suppose they have reason to be. They can see 
why prices are low and what could be done to 
bring them up to normal, and they are con- 
vinced that the public will not get the benefit 
of these low prices. But they are not panicky. 
If you’ve been among them you must have 
seen that there is nothing the matter with their 
morale. If they have to take a heavy loss they’ll 
do it as cheerfully as any class of business men, 
and while the experience of 1920 may induce 
them as individuals to decrease their acreage in 
1921, this will be an individual matter and 





more of constructive 
thoughtfulness. If I 
am not much mistaken 
there is a rapid change 
in progress among 
American farmers; a 
change which the retail 
lumberman may well 
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DUE TO A SLUMP IN THE WHOLESALE MARKET 
EDUCED THE PRICE MORE 
THAN A MONTH AGO. 


We believe the slump in all products will not be permanent. 
we do not think any prices will return to their former level we are optimistic 
in believing that farm products will.regain part of whaf they have lost. This 
we believe is sure to follow along all lines. 
THE GROUND” you have noticed certain conditions in the East point to a 
reaction to more normal conditions. 
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How an lowa Concern Informs Its Customers of the Price Break 





At this same sale I 
met a small town banker, a man with an enviable 
~teputation. He is a land owner whose tenants 
-have always made money and who are ready to 
-back him against the world. He is a banker 
-with a remarkably big grasp of finance. 
‘‘This is going to be a hard time for all of 
“us,’’ he said. ‘‘Our little bank has loaned out 
$137,000 more this month than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Of course 
there’s a limit to what we can do in the way 
of additional loans, but we’ll do what we can. 
And I can tell you one thing; not a farmer 
in this community is going into bankruptcy. 
Some of them will be hard pushed, but they ’ll 
get thru. I can’t tell what is coming with any 
exactness, and I don’t advise farmers when 
they ask me what to do about selling their 
produce. But we’ve been looking for this period 
of readjustment, and if we can get over a few 
hard months without getting afraid and with- 
out hurting ourselves I am convinced that con- 
ditions will settle upon an even and sane basis 
with prices that will allow the farmer of rea- 
sonable efficiency a living and a chance to save 
some money. That’s not so very definite, but 
it’s my belief.’’ 


Retailer Advertises Lumber Price Decline 


Next I talked with a lumber retailer who 
has spent all of his mature life dealing with 
Corn Belt farmers. 


no wide and horrible conspiracy as some scared 
people seem to think. 


Expects Building Activity in Late Summer 


**As a matter of fact I hope and expect that 
the market will recover in time to help a lot of 
them out of the woods. Some will be compelled 
to sell. For weeks we’ve seen a flood of light 
hogs thrown on the market. The owners are 
losing on them, but they bring some money, and 
this helps to relieve the pressure on the home 
bankers and makes it easier for other farmers 
to carry their stuff for a better market. Some 
farmers are compelled to sell their corn at a 
loss. This also brings in some money, and as 
the speculators get hold of a certain amount of 
this corn they’ll be inclined to do what they 
can to force the market up to take care of 
their own holdings. This isn’t very pretty, 
and it’s hard on the men who are forced to 
sell prematurely; but we’re talking about 
things as they are. The pendulum of prices 
swung up and then down; so I’m expecting it 
to settle at a fair average and stick there for 
quite a while. It is universal experience that 
after a period of tightness like this money gets 
easier. The stringency discourages the usual 
expansion of business, and money continues to 
come in to the banks all the time. By next 
summer I expect to see business on an even keel; 
and that means that farmers will have confidence 


in the future and bankers will have confidence 
in the farmers. It may be that trade will not 
pick up until a little later in the summer than 
usual, but I look for a good building season in 
1921; and with us that means largely a good 
building season among the farmers.’’ 

Will There Be Revolution in Agriculture? 

This stuff may not get into print until some 
unexpected and important changes have oc- 
curred in the business world. Things move 
rapidly now. The papers are full of predic- 
tions about what the new session of Congress 
may do, and perhaps some of these things may 
be done before this article is published. But we 
believe the opinions of the farmer, the banker 
and the lumberman will have some value in any 
event. Especially do we direct attention to 
what the farmer said. The banker and the lum- 
berman are more reassuring, but the farmer 
talked of things that may develop into some- 
thing little short of a farming revolution. It 
is quite necessary that retail lumbermen keep 
abreast of events in this important field. 





Information on Inventory Pricing 


The inventory season is rapidly approaching 
and the task is one which is not tc be lightly 
undertaken because of the tax laws. With the 
importance of inventory taking in view the 
Wisconsin Retail Lambermen’s Association has 
issued a bulletin on the subject which was com- 
piled by James T. Drought, general counsel of 
the association. The bulletin in part is as 
follows: 


The ruling of the Treasury Department is that 
the inventory of the retail lumber and building 
material dealer must be priced at “cost” or “cost 
or market, whichever is lower.” 

“Cost” is defined as meaning the invoice price 
plus freight and handling charges actually in- 
curred. When stock purchased at different times is 
intermingled or all piled together, it is priced by 
using the most recent invoice. If that invoice does 
not cover the amount of stock on hand the next 
invoice is used, going back invoice after invoice 
ga the stock on hand, of each kind, is thus 
priced. 

“Market” is defined as the cost of replacement 
on date of inventory. 

The “cost or market” method is applied by list- 
ing each item of stock on hand and placing in two 
parallel columns opposite these items the price ar- 
rived at both by “cost” and “market” pricing, as 
outlined above. The lesser of these two prices is 
extended to a third column, which represents the 
inventory as given by the “cost or market, which- 
ever is lower’ method. Whichever method was 
used last year should be followed for three succes- 
sive years, but— 


NOTE : 

(1) If a dealer wishes to change his method of 
inventory he must apply to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and should give his reasons for wanting to 
change. 

(2) In pricing millwork and some other com- 
modities, certain short cuts are permitted, such as 
pricing by use of discount. 

(3) Stock in transit which has been sold or 
which is not purchased until delivered is excluded 
from inventory. 

( The old method of inventory at a flat price, 
- set by the dealer, is absolutely prohib- 
ed. 


(5) No depreciation is permitted on stock in- 
ventoried. It is assumed that such goods are still 
earried at cost until sold. 





Establishes a Suggestion Department 


A lumber company, or any other company, 
ean attain full measure of success only by hav- 
ing every person connected with it working and 
striving to assist in bettering the business. This 
is a principle which has been leng recognized 
by many concerns and which has been applied 
in various forms. A recent application is the 
decision of the management of the line of yards 
commonly known as the ‘‘Shevlin System’’ to 
establish a suggestion department, and for the 
best suggestion received from any man or woman 
in its employ from Dee. 1, 1920, to Dee. 1, 1921, 
there will be paid a prize of $25; for the second 
best a prize of $15; and for third best a prize 
of $10, while for every suggestion made that is 
adopted by the company a prize of $5 will be 
given. The announcement of this says in part: 

‘“These suggestions may be for better ways of 
doing old things or they may be for something 
entirely new. Suggestions must be made in 
writing and the details worked out as far as 
possible. They may be submitted any time 
and if they are not acceptable an explanation 
of the reasons why they are not accepted will 
be sent to you.’’ 
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In Favor of Individual Trade-Marking | 





This review of J. J. Comerford’s effort in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov, 20, 1920, entitled 
‘The ‘Other Side’ of Individual Trade-Marking,” 
is made by a retailer of lumber, the product 
under discussion. 

Analysis of that contribution discloses the fact 
that his argument is based upen two general 
contentions. First—That publishers seeking ad- 
vertising contracts would quite surely receive an 
increased advertising patronage. Second—That 
the trade-marking of lumber is a distinct “step 
backward” and might result in serious disaster 
to the retailer. 

Perhaps no progressive idea ever eventuated 
into a reality without encountering strong resist- 
ance. Often, however, opposition has quickened 
the development of favorable sentiment. A mail 
service operated by the Government was strongly 
opposed at one time; and so eminent a scholar 
and philosopher as Spencer argued at length 
against a public school system. 

Mr. Comerford’s message under title ‘‘The 
Other Side,’’ listens a bit like the writing of the 
ouija board—Beware the dark villain, a trade- 
marked ‘‘deal,” for he will grind you into saw- 
dust and spill your parts into the trash burner. 


A Dizzy Sensation 


We confess to feeling a bit bewildered at the 
outset. For we find his first subdivision cap- 
tioned ‘“‘Retailer Must Stand the Expense,” yet 
that particular paragraph alleges that the Gov- 
ernment, thru income and surtax exemptions, 
actually pays most of the advertising cost inci- 
dental to carrying out the program. It takes a 
rather keen mind to grasp the consistency of 
the argument with its attached label. 

We are admitting that the publisher is an in- 
terested party to the contention. So also are 
teachers in our public schools interested in and 
prejudiced in favor of education. Preacher and 
priest are likewise biased in favor of spiritual 
religion, and a railway superintendent is apt to 
think that ‘‘the rails’? can solve our transporta- 
tion problems. The mere fact that oe co 
men favor trade-marking is no more 
ment against its initiation, than is the fact. that 
teachers, preachers and superintendents are 
strong for their particular specialties an argu- 
ment — schools, churches and railways. 

The t is that if thrift in our business should 
radiate far afield, and involve other legitimate 
institutions they in turn would rise up and call 
us blessed. The conclusion of Dennison’s poem 
supports us here, for in that it has been written: 


‘And if while you make your personal stake, 
Your neighbor can make one, too; 

Your town will be what it oye & to be, 
For it isn’t your town, it’ 


We Want a Friend at Court 


Retail lumbermen often have felt aggrieved 
that local or metropolitan publications have not 
risen to their defense when they have been 
abused or misrepresented to the public. As re- 
tailers of lumber we are free to admit that ad- 
vertising has its limitations. If lumber is just 
lumber there’s not much to be said. So we find 
our local ads either of the stereotyped ‘‘Lumber, 
Lath and Cement” style, or we adopt the ready- 
cut type, which is not without its advantages. 
Yet at best the local retailer could scarcely hope 
to compete in the wondrous and glittering gener- 
alities which are troweled in on the general 
public with a lavish hand via magazine ads, 
catalogs and follow up letters. 


Help Wanted 


No individual retailer of lumber could attempt 
a national campaign to offset in any degree the 
suspicions and antagonisms that have attached 
to the industry largely thru lack of intelligent 
publicity. But when large manufacturers enter 
the national advertising field there comes auto- 
matically a powerful friend at court. Notice how 
we have warmed to the big packing concerns at 
the present time. Hostility, that a few years 
ago might have been classed as vitriolic has sus- 
tained such dilution that at the present time it 
registers, from weak vinegar, to eau de Cologne. 
And is there not an implied obligation on the 
part of the manufacturer so to exploit his prod- 
uct that the retailers’ position with the consum- 
ing public shall not be a difficult one? Have 
we ever discovered an editorial tirade against 
the “Big Five’ meat packers, in a farm paper 
carrying one of Swift’s advertisements? We 
guess not. ‘‘There’s a reason 

Our proponent of ‘‘The Other Side” inveighs 
against the expense incident to trade-marking 
thus—‘“‘this added cost to the industry, without 
assurance of an adequate return.’ Permit us to 
suggest that the makers of chewing gum, spark 
plugs and hack-saw blades saw an opportunity 
and took a chance some time ago, and they are 
still “going strong.’’ Columbus took a chance, 
or he would not have discovered America. One 
may find almost countless full page spreads in 
the great periodicals paid for by makers of motor 
ears, tires, chains, and all the accessories there- 
unto belonging; yet we think that the manu- 
facture of automobiles does not rank greater 
than does lumber. One may even find full page 
ads descriptive of composition roofing, light — 
and hinges. For all this expense, we suppo: 
“there’S a reason.” And we note that each “of 


[By F. A. Good] 





these items, 
trade-marked. 


The Lumber Mule 


The ‘‘quality stuff’ of all our domestic animals 
is pedigreed; and the pedigree is to animals 
what the trade-mark is to merchandise. There 
are registered horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chick- 
ens, cats and dogs; but mules are not pedigreed. 
John J. Ingalls once said of a mule, ‘‘He is with- 
out pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.”’ It is 
much the same with the manufacturer who 
neglects to trade-mark his product. 


Grading Rules and Regulations 


We are told that branding will ‘‘cause tendency 
to ignore grades.’”’ But we are startled with this 
new thought—that grading rules were established 
in part to insure that lumber shipped by a mill 
should not be of too good quality nor too well 
milled. Always heretofore we have accepted 
these rules as designed to insure against low 
grades. Are we now to have them invoked to 
guarantee us against an invasion of better stuff 
than we ought to get for our money? We can 
not recall reading any rules that might be con- 
strued to imply that. 
limit for grades. 

Lumber that is too d— good has no terrors for 
the retailer. 

Mr. Comerford’s strictures of a certain ad, is- 
sued by one of those guilty of branding, will 
hardly be greeted with glad acclaim by some 
aggrieved dealer, who recently may have stacked 
a consignment of No. 2 line ey in his nice 
little yard. Here is the fly he finds in the oint- 
cents “Advertised lumber is graded a little more 
carefully; we don’ t get so many line boards in 
the shipment.” It occurs to us that the omission 
of line boards might easily be tolerated, not only 
by the retailer, but by the consumer as well. 


Dipping Into the Future 


This deduction appears to be drawn b ur 
adversary: If grades are now made better by wire 
tue of a trade-mark then at some future time 
when the quality of timber is inferior to that 
now logged the grades will of necessity lapse 
back. We have not the data as to when this 
might happen, but we take surcease from this 
sorrow by reflecting that the Good Book says, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
We have failed to note where such prophetic 
deduction has ever eventuated with locomotives, 
clothes, flour or lead pencils; and as Mr. Comer- 
ford has failed to cite horrible examples of “and 
great was the fall thereof’ we feel free to opine 
that, unless the quality of this trade-marked 
lumber was rotten, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
there would be no ‘‘fall thereof.’’ 

With a world so full of trade-marked mer- 
chandise, we feel that our friend has overlooked 
a large opportunity to cite precedents; de end- 
ing, rather, wholly upon prophecy to sustain his 
position; and prophets, soothsayers and oulja 
boards—well, you know. 


Going Into Reverse Now, Look Out 


gloomy picture is portrayed under the cap- 
ae “Individual Branding is a Step Backward.” 
We wonder if the verdict rendered by him might 
be confirmed by the makers of ‘Gold Medal’’ 
flour, ‘‘Bethlehem”’ steel or ‘‘Ford’”’ cars. Here’s 
his opinion: “It is a move backward, away from 
system, method and order, back to chaos.” Well 
if it is true, as he says, that the Government 
pays for the advertising, and the people are 
thereby stimulated to build homes, and the re- 
tailers to purvey better lumber, then the sooner 
we — up “into chaos” the better for all con- 
cerned. 


and there are legions more, is 


Grading Camouflage 


We are constrained to think that Mr. Comer- 
ford stresses too far the satisfaction felt by 
dealers for and with the present grading rules 
and the uniformity of shipments governed by 
them. Look over the ordinary ‘‘transit list.” 
The car contents are first itemized. Then fol- 
lows such stimulus as: ‘Extra good dimension;”’ 
or, “Fine quality No. 1 boards;” or, ‘From a 
good mill;” or, “This mill makes no uppers;” 
or, “xtra good No. 2 shiplap.’”’ Are these not 
eloquent testimony as to a lack of uniformity 
under our grading system? 

We plan no assault on the age rules. Yet 
Wwe are constrained to mention here that we 
once bought a transit car of shiplap. 
billed No. 2 and _ better. It should have been 
billed ‘‘Awful and Worse.’ We found then that 
it does not take a great deal of physical perfec- 
tion in a board to gain admission into second 
class society. 


Grades On the Toboggan 


And now comes proponent of ‘“‘The Other Side,” 
and alleges that ‘‘types of machines do not af- 
fect quality.’”” Then he does more; he sets forth 
that lumber is not so good as it was fifty years 
ago. We are prone to think that improvements 
of machines should and do give us a better 
product. Let us suggest that the slipping of 
quality as noted was largely caused by scanting 
the sizes; which is done by the letting down of 
grade specifications. If grades have so slum 
for fifty years; should we not welcome such a 
change as branding would produce? Mr. Comer- 


The sky seems to be the . 


. ber. 


ford seems to think that under a trade-mark 
grades would improve. 

Our observation was that after a goodly num- 
ber of mills had disregarded grading rules and 
had begun to saw 13/16- in place of 7/8-inch the 
rules were changed to conform to the scant size. 
Another scant is now carrying them to 3/4-inch 
and grading specifications are being adjusted to 
meet that contingency. This slip in quality and 
grades is certainly no indictment against trade- 
marking. The alibi of defendant is complete. 


Lumber and Other Trade-Marked Commodities 


In casting about for a trade-marked article 
that would be comparable with lumber we are 
inclined to consider flour as fairly acceptable. 
Neither is a finished product when milled. Much 
wheat, like logs, is machined near the source 
of supply. Flour, like lumber, is graded; and 
we are supposing flour grades to be quite as 
comprehensive to the miller as are lumber grades 
to the sawmill man. 

We think all millers avail themselves of trade- 
marks. Perhaps there are occasions when no 
real benefits would accrue to the miller by virtue 
of a brand; for example, when a small mill 
shipped its output in cargo with sundry other 
mills’ products. But in no case can we im- 
ype the brand to work an injury to the pro- 

ucer. 

The normal manufacturer gets to be very proud 
of his reputation as evidenced by his mark, and 
the brand usually takes unto itself a certain in- 
trinsic value; we might call it an honor value. 
Doubtless there are scores of trade-marks that 
could not be bought for a milliion dollars each; 
and it would be puerile to argue that none but 
the producer is benefited. In the very best and 
most prosperous stores practically all the mer- 
chandise is trade-marked. f one inclines to the 
other kinds he must go down “‘sheeny street’’ for 
them. As evidence that the consumer prefers 
identity stamped upon his purchases witness the 
kind he buys. 


Does a Brand Abolish Quality Standard? 


We can scarcely believe that statement was in- 
tended to be taken seriously. Makers of yeast. 
shotguns or locomotives would be valuable wit- 
nesses. What about cedar shingles? Why has 
the best trade strayed from association grades 
to individual brands? Is ‘‘quality abolished’ by 
branding of shingles? Perhaps; but it appears to 
be the poor quality of association grades that 
has worked to the advantage of private brands. 


Direct To Mill Inquiry 


Argument that mills would bé harassed by in- 
quiries from buying direct people who have noted 
the address of the manufacturer from th 
branded product appears to have little merit. 
We have never been tempted to try buying a 
hat, an automobile or a sack of flour direct. 
Perhaps some sales are made that way, but the 
volume is negligible. 

We have in mind a certain maker of shoes, 
who, in addition to selling dealers, caters to mail 
order trade. f course his ‘shoes are trade- 
marked. Let us say this—these shoes are per- 
sistently boycotted by our family, which is wholly 
opposed to such ethics in particular and to mai? 
order business in general. And here we wish 
to emphasize an important fact: branding an 
article calls attention alike to its virtues and 
its vices, if it has any. If you do not like the 
thing or ‘wish to swat the maker, just help your- 
self;. there’s the weapon. 

So we find reputable manufacturers must look 
well to the maintaining of quality, and we feel 
that the suspicion voiced by Mr. Comerford that 
— grades would improve, is pretty well 
aken 

Doubtless many other mills cater to the de- 
mand for lumber that is created by the large, 
“direct-to-consumer” advertisers; and doubtless 
pone 3 will always be able to secure an adequate 

pply. Nor would we prevent them if we could. 
Stal, we would like to know that the mill from 
which we purchased our supply was not also 
catering to those people whom we are pleased 
to consider unfair, and guilty of ‘“‘compound 
hyperbole’ in their efforts to profit at the ex- 
pense of the class of people said to be born at 
the rate of one a minute. 


An Advertising Possibility 


There has been expressed both by the indi- 
vidual retailers directly and thru their organiza- 
tions the idea that the producer should pay the 
heavy end of any expenditure to advertise lum- 
Indeed an attempt was made to assemble 
funds from the mills for this purpose, based 
upon a contribution of a few cents per thousand 
feet sold. We understand that the fund lan- 
guished for two reasons. First, a rather large 
proportion refused to come across. They did not 
want to sow where others reaped. Second, it 
would be a very discouraging thing to undertake 


to extol the virtues of lumber in general while 
many mills were putting out so much inferior, 
poce’y graded, wet-warped or  badly-milled 
stock. 

Further to illustrate this point: An advertise- 
ment of just apples in a national 


little and R.. 
“Skookum,” 


ine would 
cost much, tel 


y less. 
the ad say: 


But let 
it will still cost 
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much but it will tell much and bring a certain 
definite result. 
Coséperative Grading 


In recent years there has come into existence 
a céoperative grading of fruits on the west Coast 
and at some intermediate points. However, all 
the fruits—grapes, oranges, lemons, prunes, ap- 
ples etc.—are assembled at central points where 
the ambition, cupidity, or ignorance of the pro- 
ducer is eliminated, and all grading is accom- 
plished without the entering of the personal 
equation of the producer in mussing up the uni- 
formity of the output. Such a system of course 
is wholly unpractical with lumber. We may 
add also that these fruit associations are also 
selling agents for the goods graded by them. 


Big City Dealers Against Branding 
We are quite prone to believe that most oppo- 
sition comes from a group of big city dealers. 
They are often dominated by contractors; or 
mayhap the dealer is the dominator. It is no- 
torious that big cities are dumping grounds 


for offgrade, bargain-counter lumber. Many 
contractors accept jobs calling for a certain 
quality of material; then substitute inferior 


stock. We can see how embarrassing it would 
become to them were all lumber trade-marked. 
We can recall the hostility developed when 
farmers’ eggs were first candled on them. But 
the farmers are now reconciled to the situation. 
Still at one time there was much said favorable 
to rotten eggs. 
Right and Wrong 

In a recent discussion we listened to we were 
impressed that things or conditions that com- 
monly exist are accepted by the ordinary mem- 
ber of ‘‘genus homo” as being right; and in- 
versely, any change from the accepted is de- 
nounced by him as wrong. Witness that people 
still maintain that war is the right method to 
settle international disputes. Yet legislation 
and arbitration are accepted by them as compe- 
tent to adjust our internal affairs. Note Mr. 


Comerford’s fling at the League of Nations 
“voices in the air.” 
Publicity Gallery 
We rather like to be photographed. We are 
always pleased to see a.go face in print and 


are sorry to have missed Mr. Comerford’s. Most 
people feel flattered at any publicity given their 


“phiz.”” But once we saw a man fight furiously 
when an attempt was made to “kodak” him; 
then followed another battle when his finger 
prints were taken. Trade-marking did not seem 


to appeal to him. 


Let us illustrate how a regular safe-blower 
might easily filch Mr. Comerford’s parting shot 
and pass some professional advice to the gang: 


“The retail lumber 
dealer will. eventually 
turn on the individual 
brand as his enemy, it 
it ever gains sufficient 
ground to be recog- 
nized for what it is. 

“At present, the well 
informed retailers are 
doing what they can to 
kill the wolf while it is 
a pup. That is easier 
than hunting down a 
pack of full grown 
wolves.” 


“Regular crooks will 
eventually turn on the 
individual thumb print, 
as their enemy, if it 
ever gains sufficient 
ground to be recog- 
nized for what it is. 

“At present all well- 
informed crooks are 
doing what they can to 
kill the wolf (thumb 
print) while it is a 
pup. That is easier 
than bucking a whole 
gallery of | evidence 
against us.” 





MAKING USE OF SHOW WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The public, as has been said upon numerous 
occasions, was never more receptive toward 
home owing ideas than today. Furthermore, 
the public is not well informed upon building 
matters and advertising which by appealing 
to curiosity and desire thus taking advantage 
of this situation is effective advertising. An 
ever increasing number of retail lumbermen 
are showing increasing faith in show window 
advertising as supplemeiting other advertis- 
ing. Among this number is the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Toledo, Ohio. This 
company is using a number of display win- 
dows this fall and, because of the attractive- 








to a mirror, set at an angle just above the 
well, so that it was easily and quickly seen 
by those looking into the winodw. ‘‘Sheet- 
rock’’ was used in building the well and this 
fact was announced in connection with the 
display. A small card shown in the reflection 
stated that the home was a product of the 
service department of the Swan Creek Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

In another window of the same store a 
hunter’s supply window was made up thru 
the courtesy of the Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co. The motive of the decoration 
was red cedar foliage and part of a cedar log 





“Wishing Well’? Display Window of Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 


ness and novelty of its displays and its will- 
ingness to codperate, is being permitted to 
use the display windows of other business en- 
terprises in Toledo. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a ‘‘wishing well’’ display win- 
dow used just prior to Hallowe’en. This 
display was in one of the windows of the La 
Salle & Koch Co 

The ‘‘wishing well’? window proved of 
great interest to the citizens of Toledo. The 
interior of the well was lined with an inex- 
pensive black material, slightly decorated to 
give the ffect of a stone wall. A picture of 
a small home had been painted and set at the 
bottom of a tub, which was filled with water. 
Gold fish were put in this water to keep it in 
motion, while about half way up the well 
lights were arranged so that they were con- 
cealed from the observer, but shed their full 
light upon the scene at the bottom of the 
well. The entire interior was then reflected 


secured from a shingle manufacturer of Wash- 
ington. 

On the occasion of each window display a 
newspaper story is run in the Toledo papers 
describing the window in detail and the mate- 
rials used in it. It has been the endeavor of 
the company to make the displays just as at- 
tractive as possible. One of the first windows 
and one which attracted much attention was 
a@ miniature home complete in every detail. 
The plan was taken from one of the booklets 
of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., a 
Dutch Colonial design, and was reproduced 
in miniature. It was surrounded by a spacious 
terraced lawn, dotted with trees. Surround- 
ing the lawn was an old fashioned stone wall 
made from wall board and decorated to imi- 
tate gray stone. Winding itself from the 
latticed porch at the side to the steps leading 
to the sidewalk was another stone effect, a 
walk bordered by bright colored flowers. A 


grassy boulevard was shown on each side of 
the sidewalk and a most realistic street was 
obtained by the use of white sand. Fashion- 
ably dressed ladies were seen promenading 
and a gay group was gathered upon the porch. 
From around the corner of the house. there 
peeped an old colored ‘‘mammy’’ gaily 
dressed even to her turban. In the highway 
there was shown a tire service truck, speeding 
to the rescue of a motorist shown just around 
the corner. The display having been arranged 
in the window of the Camel Tire Co. there was 
painted on the service truck, ‘‘Camel Tire 
Service.’’ The home was illuminated at night 
and as the lights shone thru the lace curtains 
the effect was very pretty. A sign set in 
the lawn bore the name of the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co. and stated that the dis- 
play was by the courtesy of the company’s 
service department. 





Downtown Bin for Quick Delivery 

NEw York, Dec. 6.—In one of the most popu- 
lous sections of Brooklyn, Joseph H. Benzing 
& Co., with offices and a yard at 44-46-48 Junius 
Street, are building what is described as a mam- 
moth lumber bin. The building, now in process 
of construction, is located at Williams Place and 
East New York Avenue, and was designed by 
Mr. Benzing, who says he worked out his own 
ideas in the plans and specifications. 

‘‘Tt is neither a shed nor a warehouse, ‘‘ Mr, 
Benzing said. ‘‘It is simply a huge bin. We 
earry a large quantity of lumber and moldings 
of certain lengths and we faced the necessity of 
keeping the supply ready fer the trade at a 
moment’s call. We had to find other facilities 
and located as we are it was necessary to find 
them in the immediate vicinity of our present 
plant. The only solution was to construct the 
bin and that explains it all.’’ 

The foundation of the bin is of concrete and 
this will support a wood structure 200 feet long 
by 100 feet wide. The new shed (if it may be 
called a shed) will comprise three compartments 
and the frame work will be 50 feet high. One 
compartment will be 8 feet high and another 
7 feet high. This will allow a spacious room 
above for general storage purposes. On com- 
pletion about the first of the year the build- 
ing will be stocked with dressed timber and 
moldings and as Mr. Benzing says: ‘‘ We then 
will be ready for the spring rush.’’ 

**Our new facilities will obviate waiting on 
the part of our clients,’’ Mr. Benzing explained. 
‘*There is a good demand now for buildmg ma- 
terial for small homes and bungalows in the 
suburban sections, as well as thruout the bor- 
ough of Queens. Many persons owning prop- 
erty in the outlying districts of the city, beset 
by high rents, are putting up unpretentious 
homes within their means, which they hope later 
to alter and improve. 

‘*A large number of inquiries come to us for 
wall board, and this demand is not only upon 
new construction but from those making altera- 
tions to existing structures. There is a consider- 
able amount of tearing out and renovating 
done thruout the city, particularly of old fash- 
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ioned dwellings, for the purpose of providing 
smaller rooms, and a greater number of living 
apartments. 

‘*This splitting up of houses has brought 
forth a demand for wall board, which is cleaner 
and better in many ways than lath and plaster 
for the construction of new walls. It can be 
installed much more easily and with less dirt 
and debris left in its wake. It is declared that 
in addition, if properly put up, it is at least as 
warm as the old style lath and plaster.’’ 

The Benzing company operates a small fleet 
of auto trucks. : 


Lumber Company Holds Annual 


Dayton, OunI0, Dec. 6.—Last week the fifth 
annual convention of the Peter Kuntz Associate 
Lumbermen was held with headquarters at the 
Miami Hotel. Approximately one hundred were 
present at the convention, which started Wed- 
nesday afternoon. All assembled at the office 
of the Peter Kuntz Co. and afterward proceeded 
to the hotel. 

A large part of the time was given over to 
eareful consideration of the problems confront- 
ing retailers during the present year and 
methods for solving them. For a long time the 
company has been working on a plan to have 
signboards play a distinctive part in its adver- 
tising. These plans are now being perfected 
and at the convention it was announced that 
these signs, beside calling attention to the Kuntz 
yards, will, where it is logical to do so, point 
out the advantage of Dayton as a manufacturing 
and industrial center. 

Careful attention was given to ideas for in- 





creasing or bettering sales and prizes for the 
best sales suggestions were awarded to E. O. 
Goodall, Green Springs, Ohio; W. H. Thornhill, 
Parker City, Ind., and C. K. Sanders, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Wednesday afternoon all the delegates assem- 
bled at the office and went in a body to Keith’s 
Theater. All participated in a luncheon at the 
Miami Hotel at noon on Thursday, after which 
the final business session was held. The following 
were some of the speakers and the subjects they 
discussed during the two days’ session: G. W. 
Goodall, ‘‘Realization of Effort’’; Thomas 
Tarkleson, ‘‘Appreciation’’; W. J. Weber, 
‘*Personal Solicitation of the Trade”; William 
Thornhill, ‘‘The Value of a Balance Wheel’’; 
C. M. Graves, ‘‘ Advertising’’; Charles J. Herr, 
‘An Awakening Thru Travel’’; H. E. Cook, 
‘‘The Peter Kuntz Co. as a Partner’’; John T. 
Arnold, ‘‘Complete Insurance Protection’’; 
Maurice Albaugh, ‘‘Insurance Adjustments,’’ 
and general discussion. 


Prepare Home Owning Boost 


C. E. Hawk, president Hawk-Palmer Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, who is chairman of the 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ committee of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, announces 
that the association will join with the Y. M. 
C. A. in observing National Thrift Week, Jan. 
17 to 23. During this week one day; namely, 
Jan. 20, is to be devoted to the advantages of 
home owning and everything possible is being 
done to present to the public at that time all 
the reasons why every citizen of the United 
States should own a home. 





Says Lack of Homes Makes Reds 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 6.—Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, health commissioner of New York City, 
told the assembled health commissioners of the 
larger cities of the country, at the health and 
housing conference held here recently, that 
unless the United States Government acts 
to relieve the housing shortage there is grave 
danger of the spread of radicalism because of 
unrest and dissatisfaction with living conditions. 
The conference was called at the suggestion of 
Senator William M. Calder, of New York, chair- 
man of the Senate special committee on recon- 
struction, with the thought that its conclusions 
would be useful to the committee in framing its 
recommendations to Congress regarding housing 
legislation. ‘‘There are too many garages and 
moving picture houses and too few houses being 
built,’’ said Dr. Copeland. He continued: 

The shortage of homes is a menace to the health, ° 
morals, citizenship and future of our country, and 
unless capital provides the means to build homes, 
the demand that the Government construct them 
will become irresistible. That will be a_ step 
toward socialism. This country is so afraid of 
socialism that its officials dare not advance reme- 
dies to meet the needs of the people. I am for 
that kind of socialism that would improve public 
health and morals. 





In MASSACHUSETTS the opening of the hunt- 
ing season with its gangs of men with guns, 
pipes, matches, and carelessness, caused so many 
fires in the woods that the governor found it 
necessary to suspend the hunting season for a 
time to get the hunters out of the woods. Any- 
way, what does a hunter expect to find in the 
way of game in that State? 





A SIMPLE, COMPLETE CODE FOR LUMBERMEN 


A new telegraph and cable code has just 
been published that, owing to its many good 
features, promises to replace all other codes 
and greatly facilitate the transaction of the 
world’s commerce. It is known as ‘‘ Wood’s 
Simplex Self Checking Telegraph Code.’’ The 
author, C. F. Wood, has been in the brokerage 
business for many years and has had occasion 
to use a great many different codes. For sev- 
eral years he has been at work upon this new 
code and finds that he was able to work out a 
code simpler than any of those now on the mar- 
ket. 

He has put this code into use in his own busi- 
ness—the seed business—and has found it so 
successful that he has added a lumber section— 
in facet it now covers all commodities. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad indeed to 
offer ‘such a splendid code to the lumber trade. 
It is complete, not only in regard to all species 
of lumber, all workings, grades, sizes etc., but 
covers practically all other products sold by 
retail lumbermen and most of the supplies 
needed by loggers and manufacturers. 

Wood’s Simplex is what is known as a 3-letter 
code and is the shortest and most comprehensive 
system ever devised. A single code word may 
transmit sentences, words, trade terms, loca- 
tions. The list of phrases is very complete. 


A code word can express anything in weights, 


measurements or money. The lumber section 
makes it possible to express briefly all business 
details pertaining to a transaction in lumber. 
The code covers practically all varieties of wood 
and gives their common English as well as their 
botanical names, thus preventing any misunder- 
standing with reference to the kind of lumber 
on which a quotation or an inquiry is based. 

The code can be used to good advantage by 
all divisions of the lumber industry. Exporters 
will find it very helpful in foreign business, 
wholesalers or manufacturers will find it useful 
in making offers to the trade or sending mes- 
sages between offices, while retailers will find it 
equally useful. So few words are required and 
the code is so absolutely mathematical that the 
great gain from a financial standpoint will at 
once be obvious. 

Retailers who handle commodities other than 
lumber can use this code to transmit messages 
in regard to such articles as paint, glass, ce- 
ment, coal or anything else under the sun, for 


other lines of business are going to use this 
same code and it is coming into general use. 
Anyone wanting a code of this kind will very 
quickly find that this is perfectly safe to use 
in any trade. 

Every lumber dealer, large or small, every 
sawmill operator, every wholesaler and every- 
one who wants to order lumber by telegraph 
should have a copy. The provision for checking 
insures accuracy in the delivery of messages, so 
that mistakes ean not be made, and by the use 
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of the code a very few times there will be saved 
an amount greater than the original cost of 
the book. 

Traveling men on the road can report on 
their routes or on their sales and make in- 
quiries for quotations and stock by the use of 
this code at a very small cost. 

Here are some examples showing the sim- 
plicity of the code and how much ean be put 
into a very few words: 

Quote and advise if you can make immediate 
shipment on: 

500 pieces 2x4-16 No. 1 common S1S1E 

400 pieces 2x4-14 No. 1 common S1S1E 

300 pieces 2x4-12 No. 1 common S1S1E 
15,000 feet 1x8 No. 1 common hemlock shiplap 
10,000 feet 1x4 A red cedar bevel siding 

5,000 feet 1x4 No. 2 clear fir vert. grain flooring 

4,000 feet 1x6 No. 3 clear flat grain fir flooring 

50 2x12-16 No. 2 clear stepping 

5,000 feet 1x4 E&CV No. 2 clear fir ceiling 

Balance each car, mixed width No. 1 common fir 
boards S18, 80 percent 12 to 16 feet. 


There are one hundred and forty-eight words 
in this message, which with Wood’s Simplex 
Code are reduced to twenty-eight. 

For immediate wire acceptance and prompt ship- 
ment please quote cars dur city hundred thousand 
feet Arkansas soft pine seven-eighths flooring 
standard lengths twelve to sixteen feet not to ex- 
ceed 20 percent ten feet dressed two sides and 
matched. 

This message contains thirty-nine words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to five 
words. 

Make inquiry and see if you can obtain for us 
one hundred thousand feet heart select dense 
southern pine to be used for fancy paneling to be 
reasonably free of imperfections. If it is absolutely 
necessary will buy at an advance of 10 percent 
above market providing you can buy quality which 
will suit our requirements. Shipment must be sub- 
ject to inspection of official exchange our city and 
to comply with the standards and classifications 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

This message contains eighty-one words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to eight 
words. 

Can you make offer five cars western hemlock 
standard sizes and thickness can_assort third of 
car each dimension if desired. Goods now ready 
for shipment. 

This message contains twenty-six words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to four 
words. 

We offer for prompt shipment car your city basis 
equalized freight rate minimum car each Georgia 
pine ceiling standard sizes southern cypress tank 
stock. Can supply either No. 1 common or common 
and better. 

This message contains thirty-four words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to five 
words. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that a large 
number of its subscribers will want a copy of 
this code and is pleased to offer it at the very 
reasonable price of $10 a copy. The code is 
printed in. 96 pages, on fine durable paper, with 
round corners and gilt edges, excellently bound 
in an attractive red cover. The size is 7144 x 
5% inches. If for any reason the purchaser is 
not satisfied the code may be returned and. the 
money will be promptly refunded. During the 
spring business you could use a copy to good 
advantage. Purchasers will be furnished a list 
of its users and will find that it will cover the 
entire: trade. Order your copy today. You 
can not lose, but you can be greatly benefited. 
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Housing Project for Which the Community 
Furnished the Capital, Labor and Materials 


At the close of the war, conditions in Milton, 
Pa., with respect to housing, were similar to 
those in many other communities where the 
population had continued to grow without any 
special attempts being made to meet the re- 
quirements for shelter. The outstanding prob- 
lem was that of supplying more and better 
housing accommodations. More men_ were 
needed in the town’s industries and yet they 
could not be induced to work in Milton unless 
housing facilities were provided for them. 

The subject of housing came up for discus- 
sion at every public gathering and numerous 
conferences were held at which representative 
business men and members of civie organizations 
attacked the problem with a view to discover- 
ing a means of solving it. The decision finally 
reached was to organize a building company 
that would supply the capital necessary to un- 
dertake the building development on a consid- 
erable scale. As a result the Milton Housing 
Co. was organized and in three days $300,000 
was subscribed to provide it with capital. 

At the outset the intention was to secure a 
large tract that would rermit making the de- 
velopment in a unit, but this was found to be 
impracticable as there was no tract of sufficient 
size available within a reasonable distance from 
the center of the industrial and business dis- 


material and labor involved would be secured, 
the project was thoroly advertised and about 
twenty firms figured on the work. Their propo- 
sals included suggestions, plans and estimates. 

After full and careful consideration, the 
plans and bids were accepted for the construc- 
tion of forty-one houses consisting of fourteen 
double and thirteen single 6-room houses, ten 
double 4-room houses and four single 5-room 
houses, making in all sixty-five individual units 
or houses for sixty-five families. The contract 
was let Dec. 30, 1919, and the contractors be- 
gan operations at once. 

As already intimated, the tracts of land im- 
proved were in various localities in Milton; and, 
owing to the varying size of the different tracts 
of land available, it was not practicable to lay 
out the lots in uniform size. The lots ranged 
up to 60 feet wide and 150 feet deep and the 
distance between the houses varies from 11 to 
30 feet. It will be seen, therefore, that each 
house has plenty of light and air. All of the 
houses are set well back from the street line, 
leaving ample space for lawn, shrubbery ete. 
Conerete walks four inches thick were laid in 
front and to the rear entrances of the houses 
and the lots were graded to the rear of the 
houses. Each lot has ample space for a garden. 

While the cost of construction, as already in- 








sinks have enameled lip drain boards. There is 
a ceiling light in the kitchen as well as a sepa- 
rate light over the sink, and an outlet for con- 
necting an electric iron is provided. The bed 
rooms are good sized with ample closets and 
conveniently arranged for the accommodation 
of the usual bedroom furniture. 

The slogan of the Milton Housing Co. has 
been ‘‘ Milton Housing Co. is not organized to 
make money, but as an enterprise of civic pride 
to provide permanent homes for all who desire 
to live and work in Milton.’’ Accordingly, the 
houses are being sold at cost. No profit is 
charged and no interest, except on deferred 
payments. Six percent of the cost covers the 
expenses, consisting of incorporation, insurance, 
rent, architect’s fees, advertising ete. A min- 
imum cash payment of 10 percent of the total 
cost of the house is required. Arrangements to 
suit the convenience of the buyer can be made 
for the payment of the balance. For the guid- 
ance of possible purchasers, the company made 
out a selling plan, which provides for complet- 
ing the payment in 183 months, 143 months, 111 
months and 84 months respectively for the four 
types of houses. The amounts of the initial 
payments and of the monthly instalments vary 
in accordance with the total cost of the house 
in each case. 
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HOUSES AT MILTON, PA.; BUILT WITH LOCAL CAPITAL BY A HOME CONTRACTOR OF MATERIAL FROM LOCAL YARD 


tricts. Finally, however, several properties 
that had been bought by the United States 
Housing Corporation were acquired. These 
properties had been bought by that corporation 
during the war at ‘‘patriotic prices’’ with the 
intention of erecting houses for war workers. 

The end of the war came before building 
operations actually had been begun. There- 
fore, these properties were transferred to the 
Milton Housing Co. at the actual cost, and the 
latter company has improved the property by 
the building of houses which are being sold on 
the same basis. 

A committee of the Milton Housing Co. spent 
considerable time investigating other community 
codperative building operations and securing 
miscellaneous information that it was thought 
would be valuable in carrying on the projected 
improvement. As a result of the investigation 
it was finally decided to confine the first project 
to single and double houses, varying from four 
to six rooms each, thus providing homes with 
ample room for the average family. 

Of course, the question of cost was one of the 
most important to be considered in connection 
with the program. In order to be sure that 
the lowest possible prices for the construction, 


dicated, was a factor in determining the de- 
velopment, it was decided that quality should 
not be sacrificed to cheapness. The foundation 
walls are ten inches thick, the cellars have 4-inch 
concrete floors and inside and outside entrances 
are provided. The walls of the superstructure 
are 2- x 4-inch studs, sheathed, papered and 
weather boarded on the exterior and boarded 
with plaster board and plastered two coats on 
the interior. The floors are 2- x 8-inch well 
bridged and covered with southern pine flooring. 
The roofs are sheathed and papered and cov- 
ered in some cases with asbestos shingles and 
in others with Creo-dipt cedar shingles in a 
variety of colors. The bath rooms and kitchens 
are finished wuinscot high with cement on metal 
lath and white enameled. Every room in each 
house has at least two windows, and a large 
front porch is a feature of each house. Modern 
plumbing equipment was used for all the houses, 
the best of materials used thruout. The same 
was true of the electrical equipment. 

In general the main floor of each house has 
a large living room with kitchen separate, but 
in case of the 4-room type the large room is a 
kitchen and dining room combined. Kitchens 
are provided with large built-in cupboards, and 


In the following table are set out the partial 
payment plans for the four types of houses: 


e a nan an is 
2 a ss = a 
a ae oe ee 
= & 26 ° =o ° 
Type ee S32 $2 Se 33 
B-10 Four-room house.$366.00 $28.00 $32.94 $39.53 $49.41 
B- 6 Six-room house.. 488.00 35.81 42.12 50.55 63.18 
B- 8 Five-room single * 
BED. sececens 518.00 39.63 46.62 55.95 69.93 
B- 4 Six-room single 
ROUSE ccccccce 562.00 43.00 50.58 60.70 75.87 


An interesting fact in connection with the 
development in Milton is that the contract for 
the construction of these sixty-five houses was 
let to the H. A. Moore Co. Inc., of Milton, 
which was the lowest bidder, and all of the 
building material was supplied by D. Clinger’s 
Sons, lumbermen, of Milton. Therefore, the 
whole movement was local, the corporation was 
formed and officered by citizens of the com- 
munity and all of the money for financing it 
was raised locally. It was, therefore, a com- 
munity project carried out in the spirit of civic 
pride, aroused by the desire to meet and solve 
a problem intimately affecting industrial and 
social welfare of Milton. It affords a worthy 
example for imitation by other communities 
confronted with similar problems. 
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A WAGE CUT THAT DOES NOT HURT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 4.—A west Coast man- 
ufacturer who is trying in a thoroly character- 
istic and practical way to keep pace with read- 
justments, is B. R. Lewis, vice president and 
manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. The 
company runs its own store in connection with 
the sawmill and has been doing a merchandis- 
ing business, aggregating about $500,000 a year. 
Mr. Lewis says: 


In our operations we have cut common labor to 
38 cents an hour and everything else in proportion, 
and in our store we have cut the cost of living to 
an equal amount. In doing so we have strictly fol- 
lowed the wholesale prices. We are going to make 
another cut Jan. 1, depending upon the cost of 
living, and from the present outlook we expect 
that the wage of common labor will be cut to about 
25 or 30 cents an hour, other wages in proportion. 
At the present rate of reduction in wholesale prices 
and farm products the cost of living by that time 
will have been reduced more than 50 percent, pro- 
vided the retailers will have followed the course of 
wholesale prices. At Clear Lake we are conducting 
a big mercantile establishment and we are taking 
our loss. That is our policy. We are following 
it in everything. Everybody knows that farm 
products have gone down 50 percent and some of 
them even more. There is no reason why the con- 
sumer should not get the benefit of the reduction. 
Even at that we will not be able to produce lumber 
as cheaply as we are selling it today. But we 
figure that our men have got to work and that the 
industry must keep moving. One of the articles 
on which there has been a substantial reduction 
at our store is coffee, which today we are selling at 
exactly the same figures as prevailed three or four 
years ago. If the employers will see that the re- 
tailers in their community reduce prices to corre- 
spond with farm products and with the whole 
sale prices the cost of manufacture can be reduced 
to meet existing conditions and the laboring man 
will not be hurt. 
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SEATTLE WHOLESALERS CONFER 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 4.—W. M. Beebe, 
president Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., officiated 
as chairman at the regular luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers Thursday. The session developed a 
general discussion of market conditions with the 
apparent conclusion that the lumber business 
would continue to mark time for several weeks 
until price adjustments were made in all com- 
modities. Among the speakers was W. D. Gar- 
land, vice president J. E. Morris Lumber Co., 
who has just returned from an extended trip 
to the East. He described himself as feeling 
‘*pessimistically hopeful,’’ since no one whom 
he had encountered seemed to know just where 
business was ‘‘at’’ or how long it would take 
before a recovery would set in. ‘‘It is pretty 
quiet’’ remarked Mr. Garland, ‘‘but in my 
judgment we will all begin to feel the element 
- of recovery within sixty to ninety days.’’ 

M. L. Jordon, of the M. L. Jordon Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., remarked that buyers 
do not seem to care where the market goes for 
the time being, since they find collections ex- 
ceedingly slow. The farmers are not selling 
their wheat, which has a depressing effect finan- 
cially. Retail stocks are very low, but in the 
opinion of Mr. Jordon there will be some buying 
about Feb. 1, while a great volume of trade 
probably will not be noticeable until late in the 
spring, very likely in May. 

L. F. Aitchison, of the Aitchison Lumber OCo., 
of Albert Lea, Minn., reported that collections 
in that territory were the worst that they had 
been in many years. He brought out the point 
that 75 percent of the farmers were holding 
on to their product in the hope that the wheat 
market would strengthen to the cost of produc- 
tion. He felt that lumbermen were destined 
to have a good year, but that there were several 
elements to be considered, notably, cement, in 
which he understood that the far sighted deal- 
ers were laying in considerable stock. Another 
element is money. He believes that if the finan- 
cial situation would ease up a large number of 
laboring men would build next year. 

Mr. Beebe gave a pointed, analytical resume 
of conditions in which he drew some parallels 
between southern pine and Douglas fir, saying 
that it would be necessary to restore equilibrium 
before there can be a return to normal condi- 


tions. One of the points was that the retailer 
was not going to buy until he could see where 
the money to pay for his purchases was coming 
from. A tremendous pressure is being exerted 
on the farmers, who continue to hold the real 
wealth of the country in their bins. He thought 
that the consumer would begin to buy right now 
if he felt that the bottom of the market had 
been reached. 


S. L. Johnson was appointed chairman of a 
committee on rents with a request that his 
committee investigate the entire subject and 
report back to the wholesalers with a view to 
keeping the wholesale offices in a group as at 
present. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 


San FrRANctsco, Cauir., Dec. 4.—In circular 
No. 788, just issued by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, com- 
parative statistics for 1919 and 1920 covering 
production, shipments, inventory and orders, are 
given as follows: 





Oct., 1919 Oct., 1920 Percent 
Operations, Operations Increase 
PRODUCTION— 
Pine GOly 0000808 38,904,062 43,954,061 13.0 
All species includ- 
ing pine ....... 50,974,182 55,844,411 9.6 
SHIPMENTS— 
PANO OOF o:00:0:0008 29,544,817 22,284,398 *24.5 
All species includ- 
ing pine ....... 35,166,199 25,766,629 *26.7 
Nov. 1, 1919 Nov. 1, 1920 
INVENTORY— 
No. 3 shop and 
DBIOE cccnrccce 62,290,876 64,799,788 4.0 
All species and 
oo ee 266,058,028 281,698,317 5.9 
ORDERS— 
No. 8 shop and 
DOUEP so0 couse 31,011,819 14,507,386 *53.0 
All species and 
WORGOS: kccnccsies 86,321,108 50,931,125 *41. 
*Decrease. 
PropvucTION: Production in October, 1920, of 


all species and grades exceeded production in Octo- 
ber, 1919, by about 10 percent and 1918 by 42 
percent, Production of pine in October, 1920, was 
13 percent greater than in the corresponding 
— of 1919, and 33 percent greater than in 


SHIPMENTS: Shipments in October, 1920, of all 
species and grades were 27 percent less than in 
October, 1919, but 59 percent greater than in Octo- 
ber, 1918. Shipments of pine only in October, 
1920, were 24 percent less than in October, 1919, 
but 40 percent greater than in 1918. 

INVENTORIES: On Nov. 1, 1920, there was only 
6 percent more lumber on hand than on the same 
date in 1919, 7 percent less than in 1918 and 12 
percent more than in 1917. Stocks of No. 3 shop 
and better on Nov. 1, 1920, were 4 percent greater 
than in 1919, 15 percent less than 1918, and 26 
percent less than 1917. 

OrprerRS: Total orders on Nov. 1, 1920, were 41 
percent less than on the same date in 1919, 3 per- 
cent greater than in 1918, and 10 percent less than 
in 1917. Orders for No. 3 shop and better on 
Nov. 1, 1920, were 53 percent less than on the 
same date in 1919, 18 percent greater than in 
1918, but 17 percent less than in 1917. 





LEGISLATE TO PROTECT FORESTS 


Los ANGELES, Ca.iFr., Dec. 4.—New State and 
county legislation is continually going on in 
California for the protection of the forests. In 
an effort to ward off the recurrence of a dis- 
aster like the fire which swept bare of brush 
cover 160,000 acres in the Sierra Madre foothills 
last year, a county ordinance has just been 
passed here making it necessary to secure per- 
mits to build fires which may menace grain 
fields or hill brush land..- 

The county forester, Mr. Flintham, who is 
also fire warden, says that the ordinance will un- 
doubtedly work to prevent many fires that origi- 
nate in the foothills and later work upward into 
the watersheds. More than 75 percent of the 
fires that ruin watersheds start in the foothills 
on farm lands or sweep in from lower ranges 
of hills, he’ says. 

Any person burning slash or stubble or re- 
sponsible for a camp fire, or clearing land within 
500 feet of any forest, brush or grass covered 
plot without a permit, is liable to a fine from 
$25 to $500 or fifteen days to six months in 
jail. 

District United States Forester Redington, of 
San Francisco, sent his recommendation and 
congratulation on the ordinance, which will be 
strictly enforced. 


WEST COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 4.—While the entire fir 
industry continues to mark time there is a be- 
lief in some quarters that the tide has turned 
and that from this time forward there will be 
a noticeable improvement. One of the optimis- 
tic lumbermen who in the past has been more 
than ordinarily correct as to the market, con- 
tends that the low mark was actually reached 
about three weeks ago so far as the Pacific 
coast was concerned. He expresses the belief 
that after a short interval of low tide the cur- 
rent will turn and that there will be a brisk 
course of new business early in the year. He 
bases this belief in the fact that conditions 
thruout the United States, generally speaking, 
are more favorable now than at any time for 
several months. As the holiday season ap- 
proaches fully one-half of the fir mills in num- 
ber have closed down, with a curtailment in 
production averaging about 30 percent. The 
number will steadily increase until Christmas 
week, when the curtailment will go to the low- 
est point. 

When the time for resumption comes early 
in January it is likely that a considerable num- 
ber of mills will pave the way for wage ad- 
justments. In fact, the trail to that result has 
been blazed to a greater or less extent already 
by the men themselves. Up to the present time 
this has been more noticeable in the shingle 
industry than in lumber, for in such shingle 
mills as at present are operating there has been 
for most part a voluntary wage reduction of 
25 percent. It would seem that eight hours will 
continue to be the recognized work day on the 
Pacific coast. The Loyal Iegion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen has already gone on record in 
that respect and has left the question of wages 
for settlement at the convention which will be 
held in Portland Jan. 10, At Clear Lake, Wash., 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. called on its em- 
ployees to settle the question for themselves; 
namely, a 10-hour work day on the present 
scale or an 8-hour day with wage reductions 
approximating 25 percent. The men decided on 
the 8-hour day at the reduced wage, and the 
big plant at Clear Lake is now operating on 
that basis. 

Some time ago the wage for common labor 
was $5.60 a day, generally speaking, altho in 
some mills the figure was $5.30. In a few in- 
stances there have been reductions to $4.80 a 
day, and now there is a tendency to equalize 
common labor on the basis of $4.40; that is, 
mills which have been paying $5.30 have cut 
the wage 90 cents and those that have been pay- 
ing $4.80 have cut it 40 cents. 


The weekly review of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association notes that mills in increasing 
number are being forced to cease operations 
because of inability to market their product 
without too great loss. Production at 120 mills, 
according to the report, was 60,187,382 feet, 
or 30 percent below normal. 

The mills shipped 13 percent less and sold 
29 percent less than they cut. In order to equal 
normal production the new business taken would 
have had to be increased more than 100 percent. 
Due to an increase in both domestic and foreign 
cargo orders, new business totaled about the 
same as the previous week, tho in the rail trade 
exclusively it amounted to only 906 cars as 
against 1,077 cars for the previous week. A 
new low record for the balance of unshipped 
orders in the rail trade was reached this week; 
namely 3,303 cars. New business amounted to 
42,719,966 feet, of which 9,278,751 feet was 
domestic cargo, 3,884,267 feet was export and 
2,376,948 feet was for local delivery. In the 
rail trade shipments during the week amounted 
to 1,026 cars, the local deliveries were 3,039,- 
086 feet and the cargo shipments were 18,523,- 
055 feet. The balance of unshipped orders in 
the domestic cargo trade is 99,642,261 feet and 
in the export is 18,989,527 feet. 


OBB BBBLI III IE 


A HUNTING LICENSE in the State of New York 
does not authorize the holder of the license to go 
upon the lands of the few Indians remaining 
in that region. The Indian used to be able to 
defend his own hunting grounds, but now the 
law does it for him. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS CONVENES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 8.—The fourth an- 
nual Red Cedar Shingle Congress at today’s 
session adopted a resolution favoring the com- 
plete abolition of the transit privilege as ap- 
plied to the shipment of shingles. It endorsed 
the work of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and recom- 
mended the affiliation of all shingle manufac- 
turers therewith. It favors the distribution of 
complete information on laying shingles with 
each bundle of shingles sold. It supported edu- 
cational work on the part of each mill and the 
shingle branch, bringing out advantages of a 
thicker shingle. It recommended the formation 
of district organizations; and also the adoption 
of a uniform cost system on the basis of that 
already adopted by the West Coast association. 
With N. C. Jamison, of Everett, in the chair, 
the Congress opened Tuesday afternoon. The 
attendance exceeds two hundred, from all parts 
of the Pacific Northwest. W. J. Coyle, lieu- 
tenant-governor elect, welcomed the shingle men 
to the city. A practical address on ‘‘How to 
Lay Shingles’? by Philip Mourant, of Aber- 
deen, occasioned much favorable comment. 
At the opening of Wednesday’s session L. 
W. Baker, of the Pacific Steamship Co., spoke 
on the possibilities of water shipment to the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Joseph A. Swalwell, 
president of the Union National Bank, Seattle, 
gave a stirring address on the bankers’ view- 
point, emphasizing the point that price read- 
justments were common to all commodities, of- 
fering a problem that could be solved only thru 
the intelligent action of American business men. 


This afternoon W. H. Paulhamus, of the 
Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ Association, 
who has organized the fruit growers, gave ‘‘ The 
Lesson of the Berry,’’ urging the shingle men 
to pick out a boss and to follow his lead whether 
they like it or not. 

F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the Ohio retailers, said that the people of his 
State preferred cedar shingles for roofing but 
had actually gone to a competitive product 
= the influence of superior marketing meth- 
ods. 


J. C. Dionne, secretary Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, Houston, spoke on chance 
sunbeams, urging closer codperation. President 
E. C. Miller, of the shingle branch, told what 
the square unit means to the industry. During 
the afternoon there was a spirited discussion of 
a resolution which proposed a recommendation 
that there be a tariff on Canadian shingles equal 
to any similar tariff that might be levied by 
Canada, but the element of discussion quickly 
disappeared when action on the motion was in- 
definitely postponed thru a decisive vote in 
favor of suppressing the resolution. The annual 
banquet was held at the Butler Hotel this 
evening. 

Thursday morning the big issue will come up 
for settlement in an open discussion—the square 
unit as against the thousand pack. 


OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITIONS 


Plans are progressing for making the Chicago 
Own Your Home Exposition a success in every 
way. The floor plan shows the interior of the 
Coliseum laid off into streets and avenues with 
special opportunities for landscape and other 
decorative features. The prizes offered for 
house plans include $1,200 for the best types 
of frame houses. The house plan contests are 
being directed thru the leading architectural 
journals under the supervision of Henry K. 
Holsman, president of the Illinois chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, with the 
approval of the institute. The Chicago exposi- 
bed will be held from March 26 to April 2, 

The third annual Own Your Home exposition 
for New York will be held in the Twenty-second 
Regiment Armory in that city April 16 to 30. 
Former expositions have been for a week only, 
but the great interest in housing at this time 





has led to extending the New York show to two 
weeks instead of one. 
Lumber and Wood Products Committee 


The personnel of the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts committee for the New York show follows: 


_ Arthur E. Lane, chairman, Arthur B. Lane Lumber 


Corporation. 

Long Island Dealers’ Association—H. H. Tinkham, 
vice president; F. F. Barrett, executive board. 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association— 

J. W. McClure, president; E. F. Perry, secretary. 

New York Lumber Trade Association—William C. 
Reid, president ; H. B. Coho, executive secretary. 

Westchester County Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
Frank M. Carpenter, president ; Hugh McDonald, 
vice president. 

American Wholesale Lumber Association—J. H. 
Burton, president; L. R. Putman, directing 
manager. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—John 
H. Kirby, president ; Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager. 

New Jersey Lumber Dealers’ Association—Edward 
Hamilton, president ; J. G. Whittier, secretary. 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York—H. D. Gould, president; Paul 8S. 

Collier, secretary. 





GRAYS HARBOR MILLS CURTAIL 


[Special telecram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WaASH., Dec. 7.—During Novem- 
ber, 51,376,000 feet of lumber was shipped from 
Grays Harbor in forty-nine ships. Of this 
amount about 6,000,000 feet went to foreign 
ports and 5,500,000 feet to the Atlantic coast 
and the East. The Eureka Lumber & Shingle 
Co. is the only mill néw running in Hoquiam; 
all the other mills are down for an indefinite 
period. Grays Harbor Lumber Co. is shipping 
about forty cars a day on orders taken at prices 
issued Nov. 17. It will be out of the market 
until after the first of the year. The Eureka 
is cutting out a large tie order for shipment by 
water to the Atlantic seaboard. Practically all 
the large logging camps are closed until after 
the Christmas holidays. 


MOVE AGAINST COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 


New York, Dec. 9.—Following the close of 
the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents at Detroit, Mich., the 
president, W. L. Chandler, proceeded to Wash- 
ington to assist in legislation desired by the 
association. The first thing to be undertaken 
in a legislative way is to secure the enactment 
by Congress of a law making commercial brib- 
ery a penal offense. The association recom- 
mends that the bill include a provision for im- 
munity to the first informer in any specific case. 
If this provision is included it will serve as a 
great preventive measure in that each of the 
prospective guilty parties to such a case will 
be afraid that the other may immediately pro- 
ceed to inform the prosecuting attorney’s office 
in order to secure immunity from punishment 
by beating the other fellow to it. 


MAY HELP SCHOOLS GRADUATE LUMBERMEN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 6.—Following a dis- 
cussion among school board officials as to the 
advisability of students in high schools and 
other schools being permitted to undertake as 
manual training the quantity production of 
school equipment, the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers is planning to codperate with any 
such movement. Early in the new year a com- 
mittee will be appointed to consider the ac- 
ceptance of young men from the schools to work 
in lumber establishments and learn, while earn- 
ing, the lumber business. At present the school 
board is trying to decide whether the manual 
training students shall indulge in quantity car- 
penter work, there being some doubt apparently 
as to the educational value. From the cost 
point of view the plan is satisfactory, accord- 
ing to F. G. Hogen, director of schools, who 
points out.that where this work has been going 
on no bills have been forthcoming from schools. 
Superintendent of Schools R. G. Jones, is in 
favor of quantity production. A cost survey 
will be conducted as well as inquiry into the 
work’s educational value. 








PREDICTS EARLY BUILDING REVIVAL 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Dec. 6.—That the country is 
due for a real building boom within the next 
six months is the opinion expressed by Thomas 
D. Vredenburgh II, of this city, who is one of 
the largest retail dealers of lumber in the mid- 
dle West, as well as being interested in lumber . 
manufacturing in Alabama. Mr. Vredenburgh 
bases his view of the situation upon the tre- 
mendous need for housing, and the radical re- 
ductions in lumber prices during the last ninety 
days. ‘‘Now that prices have been reduced,’’ 
said he, ‘‘people should begin building befére 
conditions can change again. During the last 
month I have held conferences with bankers and 
heads of industries in the East, the middle 
West, and the West. The consensus seems to 
be that rare opportunities are again offered to 
those contemplating investment in construction 
lines.’’? Mr, Vredenburgh continued: 


As to the advantages of building at present let 
us view the facts. Lumber and labor are the 
largest factors comprising building. The market 
price of western and southern lumber today is less 
than the average cost of production. he low 
priced market has resulted in about 50 percent of 
the entire industry shutting down its mills. In 
the vicinity of Vredenburgh, Ala., are thirty-two 
sawmills of various sizes, including some large, 
well known mills. Every one of these thirty-two 
mills is closed down until such time as its lumber 
will bring a price equal to cost or make a profit. 
Stocks on hand at many mills are very slim. 
Imagine what it means toward depleting the sup- 
ply to have 50 percent of the entire industry 
closed down for an indefinite period. 

Highest authorities among the manufacturers are 
advising everyone to buy lumber now for next 
spring and summer’s stock. We ourselves are fol- 
lowing that advice, as we can foresee only rapid 
advance in the market prices. 

It is the custom of retail lumbermen not to buy 
thru October, November and December Le ype 
for immediate requirements. They invoice an 
check up their stocks in December. January and 
February are heavy buying months. All manu- 
facturers of lumber today are expecting consid- 
— higher prices immediately after the first of 
the year. 

The business “bubble” continued to inflate itself 
until finally it had to burst, and liquidation set in. 
The last ninety. days have seen tremendous liqui- 
dation in building material lines. In order to meet 
the situation, lumbermen generally have consid- 
ered it advisable to slash prices, stand their losses 
whatever they may be, and have the period of as 
short duration as possible. 

About ninety days ago the lumbermen of this 
city began chopping prices. We gave out no public 
notice for the reason that we expected prices to 
zo still lower. Our total cuts on lumber prices 
thru the last ninety days have been from $20 a 
thousand on common lumber to $60 and $80 a 
thousand on some of the finer grades. This ac- 
tually means that consumers in Springfield will 
buy a lot of lumber at less money than it cost the 
dealers with whom they trade. eldom does a cus- 
tomer have such an opportunity. 

It is the belief that such action will receive at- 
tention on the part of the public, and that build- 
ing on a large scale in the very near future will 
be the result. 

Lumber is among the first of the well known 
staples, and the market value is always known to 
the public in general. These remarks are with a 
view to drawing public attention to the facts as 
they exist today. 

Labor, it is generally considered, is on a fair 
basis. It is the opinion that the last few months 
have seen a change in labor generally, until today 
more efficiency can be had than thru prior months 
with the extreme shortage of labor. It is expected 
that labor prices will not be reduced, and that 
efficiency can be had to the extent of the employer 
getting full value at present labor prices. 

I believe that any careful student will foresee 
for 1921 a recurrence of 1919 activities in the 
market price of lumber and the costs of buildings. 
It is to be regretted that more advantage of the 
situation was not taken in 1919. Our city had a 
fair season. The first six months should have been 
double or treble what they were, which would have 
resulted in a tremendous saving to the investor, 
and to the city in general. 

In making calculations as to building costs, one 
must remember the necessary advances that have 
taken place in the costs of labor, freight rates and 
bo — costs in most lines of building ma- 
erials. 

The housing situation must be met. 
time is opportune. 


Surely the 





The Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has published Farmers’ Bulletin 1178, 
‘*Tree Surgery,’’ by J. F. Collins. It deals 
with the repair of damaged trees, whether the 
damage is due to accident or disease. Broken 
limbs and decaying trunks receive most atten- 
tion. The bulletin is intended for caretakers 
of shade and ornamental trees and not for 
owners of timber. Street trees are often in need 
of the operations here recommended and de- 
scribed. Copies are sent free on request. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article VIII—The Disposal of Sawdust and Shavings 








If a traveler thru New England observes 
smoke ascending from the vicinity of a saw- 
mill or a woodworking factory, he can feel as- 
sured that it comes from the chimney of the 
boiler room and not from a refuse burner back 
of the mill. The refuse burner as an adjunct 
of the sawmill is practically out of date in that 
part of the country. Possibly a few survive, 
but they are too scarce to attract much atten- 
tion, and a person can make the rounds of many 
of the lumber districts between New Bruns- 
wick and the Hudson River without seeing a 
single burner in action. That is in striking 
contrast with mills in some other lumber re- 
gions where the huge refuse burner looms above 
the mill and yard and sends up its smoke like 
exhalations from Gehenna. 

In New England they have found a better 
way of disposing of dust and shavings. In some 
old lumber regions elsewhere one runs across 


suited for, and he graded and prepared it for 
that use. He even took the pains of keeping 
cedar dust separate from all other kinds, ex- 
cept that the dust of white cedar or arbor-vitae 
and of red cedar were lumped together, for, as 
he explained, ‘‘they differ in name only and 
not in smell, and it is the smell that sells 
them.’’ The buyers of the cedar dust use it 
for dog beds and hen’s nests, and in addition 
to supplying dry and soft bedding, the odor 
of cedar, as the mill owner declared, ‘‘ puts the 
fear of judgment into the hearts of fleas.’’ 


Specializing on a Larger Scale 


This man was a sawdust specialist, but on a 
small seale. All that he handled he made him- 


self, and he paid no attention to what was made 
outside his mill; but others specialize on a 
larger scale. 

One that may be cited as an example of the 











Modern Dairy Buildings Are Very Large Users of Shavings and Sawdust 


sawdust piles fifty years old, for the stuff never 
rots, and unless it is burned or is hauled away 
it lies exposed to rain and sun and blackens 
with age. But nothing of the kind happens in 
the region under consideration. In only one 
solitary instance during the recent investiga- 
tion in that district was a considerable pile 
of sawdust seen. It lay where a sawmill had 
dumped it, and that pile was bright and fresh, 
showing that it had not lain long. The owner 
—for sawdust has owners in those parts, as 
much so as lumber or shingles—explained why 
it was there. ‘‘It has been sold to farmers,’’ 
said he, ‘‘and they will haul it away as soon 
as they finish the rush of farm work.’’ 

Farmers are large buyers of this article in 
that prosperous country. Probably they buy 
half of the mills’ output of shavings and saw- 
dust, leaving the other half for other purchasers, 
or for the mill to use as fuel. The farmers 
make beds of it for their cows, horses, hogs, 
and other live stock. At the particular place 
where the pile of sawdust was noted, the farm- 
ers pay $8 a year each for what they want, and 
haul it away themselves as they need it, or when 
farm work is slack. The payment of $8 does 
not purchase a certain number of pounds or 
bushels, but so much as the buyer wants, there 
being a sort of general understanding, or un- 
written law, that no man will take more than 
a just share and that the supply will be equit- 
ably apportioned among all the buyers. 


Buying by the Bag 


The foregoing rule does not apply every- 
where. Neighborhoods have different customs 
in buying and selling the article. Not far from 
the mill site where the farmers helped them- 
selves for the price of $8 a year each, another 
mill owner, with sawmill, shingle mill, planing 
mill, turning lathe, box mill, and a grist mill 
all under one roof, carried on a little closer deal- 
ings. He sorted his dust of different grades, 
and the best he sold by the bag at stipulated 
prices; but the coarser and cheaper sorts he let 
the farmers haul away by the wagon or sled- 
toad, and each buyer paid for what he got, no 
more, no less. The owner of this mill summed 
up his account of how he managed the saw- 
dust problem by saying: ‘‘I let nothing get 
away.’’ He knew what eack product was best 


class of larger sawdust operators is the Baker 
Box Co., Worcester, Mass., Charles Baker, presi- 
dent. He has studied the business for years and 
has found ways to extract all the profit obtain- 
able. He informed the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he handles the dust 
and shavings from seventy-two mills and fac- 
tories, including his own. He buys and sells, 
but does more than that. He buys, prepares 
and sells. When he purchases, it is a raw prod- 
uct; when he sells, it is a finished article, or 


” 


much nearer Baltimore than he, and the fact 
that he reaches that market and can sell there 
at a profit is due to his business methods; 
namely, that he prepares his product in the 
best way possible, lets prospective purchasers 
know that he has it, and then sees to it that 
orders are promptly and properly filled. His 
market extends as far as freight rates will al- 
low. He ean not lower the rates, but he can 
lessen the cost of shipping by seeing to it that 
his product is dry. There is no profit in paying 
freight on water, therefore special pains are 
taken to have the bales, bags, and barrels of 
dust and shavings as dry as possible before they 
are weighed for shipment. Many amateur deal- 
ers in sawdust fail to appreciate the point that 
a ton of wet sawdust is half water, and that 
drying will reduce the weight a thousand pounds 
without greatly decreasing the bulk. 

In all of the Baker Box Co.’s advertising, it 
emphasizes the one word ‘‘dry.’’ That ap- 
peals in two ways. It lowers freight charges, 
perhaps by as much as one-third or one-half; 
and, for most purposes, dry sawdust is superior 
to wet, bulk for bulk. Dairymen and other 
stockmen are large buyers, and they want it as 
bedding for cows, horses, calves, sheep, hogs, 
and poultry. Dry dust absorbs moisture, but 
wet does not; therefore the dry material makes 
a warm, comfortable sleeping place for ani- 
mals, and good prices are paid for it. 

Printed in a column down one side of the 
Baker Box Co.’s letterhead are the names and 
addresses of twenty-eight dairymen in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, who 
are regular patrons of the sawdust department 
of the company. That is, of course, intended as 
part of the advertising campaign; but, as 
stated above, the chief advertising is run in 
farm papers. An entire page is not unusual. 
One such in the ‘‘ New England Homestead’? is 
headed in large type, with a pine tree as back- 
ground, ‘‘ Bank on Baker for Bedding.’’ Then 
follow various reasons why that particular 
brand of bedding should be bought, one reason 
being, ‘‘It is made from dry lumber; is kept 














Big Oxen and Baby Oxen Going Home to Their Beds of Warm, Dry Shavings 


rather articles, for he sells several things. The 
preparation of the rough material for the mar- 
ket consists chiefly in drying, grading, pack- 
ing, and advertising. The last is not least, for 
he believes in advertising and does much of it, 
using principally farm papers for that purpose, 
for he knows where the market is and how to 
take advantage of that market. He ships his 
shavings and dust into several States, some of 
his regular customers being in Maryland. 
Baltimore marks the southern limit of his 
market, and it is important to bear in mind 
that many producers of dust and shavings live 


dry; and reaches you dry.’’ ‘‘Get our price 
on shavings. They are firmly pressed in stand- 
ard bales that please customers.’’ 

Farmers who go to sawmills and factories 
and haul the dust and shavings away on their 
sleds—those, for instance, who pay $8 a year 
for all they want—take the material as they 
find it, and it may be wet or dry, but those who 
buy the delivered article in bales or bags, or 
even in bulk, want it dry and they pay the 
price. The observant teamster notices the im- 
proved physical condition of his horses or oxen 
if they rest on dry bedding that keeps them 
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warm in winter when the nights are cold. 
Many Other Uses for Sawdust 


One Massachusetts manufacturer declared 
that if permitted to pick his trade he could buy 
dry lumber, convert all of it into shavings and 
sawdust for special purposes, and make money 
by doing it; but during this investigation no 
case was observed where that was being done. 
What was sold came from sawmills, box fac- 
tories, sash and door plants and similar fac- 
tories where dust and shavings result from the 
regular processes of manufacture. 


Persons who observe the enormous piles of 


sawdust in many regions where sawmills are 
working, or where they once worked, often re- 
mark that it is unfortunate that more ways of 
using the product can not be found. The truth 
is that there are plenty of known uses for this 
product, but most of the uses are so small or 
so expensive that they amount to little in a 
practical way. For example, the Government’s 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has compiled a 29-page list of uses of sawdust 
and other wood waste; yet so few of these uses 
are really available in large lumbering regions 
that the piles of sawdust go on accumulating. 
If there is not a convenient market, lists of uses 
avail little. If the owner can not make a little 
profit on his sawdust he 


and is a slow conductor of heat. Such bricks 
are employed as lining for furnaces and bases 
of chimneys where high resistance to heat is 
wanted. Thus, at first thought, it seems para- 
doxical that wood should be used to secure 
great resistance to heat; but the fact is, the 
wood’s duty is to make the brick porous, there 
really being no wood in the brick after it passes 
thru the kiln, but only the holes and cavities 
where the grains of sawdust once were. 


Packing and Stuffing 


Articles of so many kinds are packed or pad- 
ded with sawdust as a safeguard against break- 
ing or mashing, that the demand for this ma- 
terial is large in all regions where manufac- 
turing industries are varied, as they are in New 
England. In California, for example, shippers 
of table grapes are the largest buyers of saw- 
dust (usually redwood); but in the Northeast, 
buyers who want dust for packing are gener- 
ally the makers of glassware, crockery, small 
machines and apparatus, and other articles 
which need protection against breakage. The 
stringy sawdust from shingle mills is popular 
for. this purpose, as it takes the place of ex- 
celsior and straw. It is baled like hay, in pack- 
ages convenient for shipping. At the present 
time the run on dying chestnut for shingles has 





will not send much of 
it to market. 

The New Englander’s 
advantage lies in his 
market. The region is 
thickly settled. It is 
not necessary to ship his 
shavings and dust far 
to find a buyer, and that 
accounts for his success 
in selling. The sawmills 
of Louisiana, Minnesota 
and Oregon are too far 
from market to encour- 
age them to dry their 
dust, bale their shav- 
ings, and send them to 
market. In the thickly 
settled Northeast, it is 
different. There the ice 
houses take much of the 
coarse sawdust, in spite 
of the tendency to manu- 
facture ice as it is used 
and not store much of it 
or keep it long. Cold 
winters and clean water : 
in New England encourage ice companies to let 
the weather make ‘the ice, and the ice house 
with sawdust filling does the preserving. 

Factories of the region mavufacture much 
metal into all sorts of articles, and large quan- 
tities of sawdust are employed in cleansing 
sheets and castings from grease. It is a regular 
practice to do it in that way, and the sellers 
of the dust prepare it to meet the needs of the 
manufacturers, and sales are large. Emphasis 
should be placed on the word ‘‘prepared,’’ for 
the seller studies his market, consults with the 
users of sawdust for metal cleaning, and he 
puts out an article designed for each specific 
purpose. : 

Sawdust is employed in polishing metals as 
well as in cleansing them of oil and grease. 
Small castings and turnings are ‘‘tumbled’’ in 
drums partly filled with the dust, and the metal 
comes out shining. That trade is large; but 
it has not been built up at random and by ac- 
cident. The seller of the dust studies the re- 
quirements of his customers, and gives them 
exactly what they want, and thus he holds his 
old trade and gets new. 

Fur cleaners are in the same class as those 
who polish castings by tumbling them in drums. 
Furs are tumbled, too, in drums filled with 
sawdust, and they emerge as clean as when they 
first came from the backs of seals, beavers, 
minks, cats, and rabbits. Carefully sorted and 
sifted dust is wanted for this business. 


The manufacturers of fire brick use sawdust, 
but not in very large quantities. The dust is 
mixed with the clay, and bricks are molded and 
burned much as other bricks are; but in the 
kiln, the particles of wood in the clay are 
burned, leaving a porous brick that resists fire 














Refuse Burners of This Pattern Are Seldom Seen in New England Now 


put much of that kind of dust on the market; 
but some declare that white pine shingle tow 
or shavings surpass all others for packing, be- 
cause more elastic than most others and lighter 
than all others, except arbor-vitae or northern 
white cedar, and this cedar is not extensively 
used for shingles in the region. 

Sawdust meets a fairly large demand for 
stuffing dolls and some kinds of cushions and 
pillows, but it packs hard and is not popular 
for mattresses and pillows where softness and 
resiliency are essential. Many a rag doll’s 
head or body owes its shape and firmness to a 
fine grade of sawdust within; and when a rip 
develops, as is apt to happen, the child that 
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Modern Sawdust Uses: 1. —— and ‘_- 2. Cleaning Sheet Metal. 
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the kind of wood. Rough floors, like those in 
butcher shops, packing houses and stables, use 
coarse sawdust in large quantities; but finer 
grades are used on smooth floors. 


A large part of the sawdust and shavings 
produced in sawmills and woodworking ‘fac- 
tories is still used as fuel under the boilers. 
When this material is dry and ean be properly 
fed into the furnace, it develops heat in the 
ratio of two tons of dust or shavings to one 
ton of steaming coal. However, the combus- 
tion must be well regulated if the value of the 
wood as fuel is to measure so high compared 
with coal. Many factories use all their wood 
waste for fuel and find that it pays; others sup- 
plement coal with shavings and sawdust; and in 
some instances the best dust and shavings are 
sold and only the coarse parts, the bark, 
splinters and knots, are sent to the boiler room. 
The well managed factory makes a study of the 
subject to determine what disposition of shav- 
ings and dust pays best; and seldom or never 
in New England now is it found that the use 
of a refuse burner pays. 


Some factories buy shavings and sawdust for 
use as fuel under their boilers. Laban Morse 
& Sons, Athol, Mass., makers of furniture, pay 
$1 a cord, equivalent to about 1 cent a bushel, 
for mill sawdust and haul it from four or five 
miles away, mix it with shavings from their 
own factory, and blow it into the firebox to 
develop steam. They find that if shavings alone 
are used as fuel they flash with flame so quickly 
and are so soon consumed that the result is 
unsatisfactory; but a mixture of sawdust and 
shavings makes good fuel, Wanks nicely, and 
the fire lasts, well. This factory has operated 
on the same site during three generations, uses 
both steam and water for power, and ships 
kitchen tables as far away as South Africa, hav- 
ing devised a crating system which saves three- 
fourths of the crating material formerly deemed 
necessary. 

Owners of sawmills and factories which work 
wood endeavor in all practicable ways to sell 
dust and shavings and in that way turn some 
of the waste into profit; but, at the same time, 
most mill and factory owners are anxious to 
reduce this byproduct by using thinner saws 
and removing only necessary shavings when sur- 
facing lumber. The bandsaw is a saver when 
compared with the thicker circular saw. The 
narrower the kerf, the less sawdust; but there 
is a limit to the thinness of saws. If too thin, 
they are too. weak to stand the strain. Differ- 
ent thicknesses are demanded for different kinds 
of work, and usually the mill or factory is us- 
ing the thinnest that ean be safely employed in 
the work; but that is not always the case. In 
many New England mills thick circular saws are 
at work on logs so small that the kerf looks like 
an extravagant waste of wood. 

Band saws are in use cutting very small logs, 
but some sawyers say that in certain classes of 
small logs the band saw is less satisfactory than 
the circular, because harder to make run true 
or the log is harder to hold steady. The dis- 
cussion of that question, however, soon leads 
upon disputed ground. The general tendency 
is unmistakably to use thinner saws and cut 
boards as nearly as possible of the required 
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3. Packing Merchan- 


. Sweeping Compounds 


owns the doll looks with despair on the shrunken 
form, and on the playroom floor littered with 
sawdust. 

Sweeping compounds for floors owe much to 
sawdust, and generally an oil of some sort is 
mixed with it. The preparation of such com- 
pounds is a rather large industry, and the arti- 
cle goes to market in barrels, kegs and bags. 
There are several grades based on fineness and 


thickness so that in dressing them no more 
shavings are removed than absolutely necessary 
to give a smooth surface. So far as these im- 
provements can be carried out, they lessen the 
output of sawdust and shavings and increase 
the lumber production. 


{The next article, which is the last of this series, 
will discuss transportation of forest products in 
New England.—Ep1ror. ] 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


RESERVE BOARD REVIEWS SITUATION 


WasuHinerTon, D. C., Dec. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Board yesterday made public a review of 
general business and financial conditions thruout 
the several Federal Reserve Districts during No- 
vember. Discussing the general situation the 
forthcoming Federal Reserve Bulletin will say: 


The month of November has continued the period 
of readjustment in business. Prices have continued 
their decline, the board’s general index showing 
a net loss for the month of 18 points. The ac- 
tivity of manufacturing in many lines has béen 
still further reduced and there has been some in- 
erease in unemployment. There has been a cor- 
responding reduction of buying power which is re- 
tlecting itself in a noticeable way in a lessening in 
the volume of trade, particularly in the volume 
of wholesale trade. 

While business failures have continued to in- 
crease as compared with a year ago, the total 
growth in assets of failed concerns has been mod- 
erate. Banks have been able to extend credit in 
reasonable volume, with the result that losses due 
to shrinkage of inventory values have been car- 
ried without producing an undue measure of com- 
mercial embarrassment. 


Agricultural Products Not Going into Market 


In the agricultural regions an outstanding fea- 
ture of the month has been the retardation of the 
movement of products to market, which has re- 
sulted in a slowing down of collections and in a 
reduced liquidity of commercial paper. In some 
of the leading agricultural States bank failures 
have been reported. 

The general opinion of bankers and financiers 
is to the effect that the process of readjustment 
has been kept under control and has produced as 
little economic disturbance as might reasonably 
have been expected. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent to which 
the completion of the readjustment process may 
involve further slackening of employment or the 
increase of commercial embarrassment. Favorable 
elements in the immediate situation are the im- 
provement in transportation conditions and the 
easing of credit conditions. Freight congestion is 
reported practically at an end and both staples 
and coal are moving steadily to market as shipped. 


Financial Situation Summarized 


A summary of conditions in the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts follows: 


In District No. 1 (Boston) there is an “unmis- 
takably widespread curtailment of production,” 
but the money situation is reported satisfactory. 

In District No. 2 (New York), while price de- 
clines and cancelations of orders have continued 
with “substantial interruptions and readjustments 
in many industries,” the orderly manner in which 
these readjustments have proceeded “has been 
greatly facilitated by the existence of the present 
machinery for the maintenance of credit flexibil- 
ity.” The volume of credit demand is falling off. 

In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) there has been 
“little change in the general condition of business” 
during the last month, but while factories have in 
many instances closed or reduced their time, “the 
retail trade is now making an encouraging begin- 
ning” in readjustment and ‘a ready response” to 
lower prices is manifested. 

In District No. 4 (Cleveland) “the physical dif- 
ficulties that have tended to interfere with produc- 
tion have largely disappeared” and the chief ob- 
stacle to progress is found in the failure to bring 
about a thoro readjustment of prices. Iron and 
steel demand has been “tapering off.’’ 

In District No. 5 (Richmond), despite reduction 
in prices and improvement in transportation, the 
month has shown “no pronounced developments.” 

In District No. 6 (Atlanta) agricultural condi- 
tions have continued favorable thruout the dis- 
trict despite some shrinkage in yield as compared 
with previous prospects. Coal production has in- 
creased and there has been a beginning toward the 
more systematic financing of the export trade. 

In District No. 7 (Chicago) “indices-of business 
conditions point to a considerable let-down in 
general activity.’’ Uncertainty prevails in man 
lines, while failure to bring about greater _uni- 
formity in prices is an obstacle to recovery. There 
is a lowering of cost of production and a reduction 
in the volume of employment. 

In District No. 8 (St. Louis) the tendency 
of business has been to slow down, with the read- 
justment movement gaining considerable momen- 
tum. ‘The price recessions have given rise to some 
hesitation and uncertainty both on the part of 
merchants and the public. The yields of the lead- 
ing agricultural products were large and “fall 
farm operations have progressed well.” 

In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) the grain move- 
ment has continued favorable and the physical vol- 
ume of trade increased as compared with Septem- 
ber, altho less than a year ago. Prices have still 
further declined, but financial conditions con- 
tinue stable. 

In District No. 10 (Kansas City) the month has 
shown no “decided change in the tendency toward 
a general readjustment of business.” Agricultural 
and other prices have fallen off there as else- 
where. 
In District No. 11 (Dallas) the general move- 
ment was a continuance of that of the preceding 
month, with further shrinkage in wholesale trade, 
but with improvement in retail trade and collec- 


tions. The sowing of winter wheat has increased 
and the movement of cotton has become heavier. 
In District No. 12 (San Francisco) agricultural 
prospects are favorable and the movement of prod- 
ucts to market is proceeding normally. Retail 
trade is larger than last year or than during the 
preceding month. Some industries show curtail- 
ment, especially lumber and mining. General con- 
ditions in the district are still reasonably good. 


For the country in general the board says 
that ‘‘altho all reports indicate that retail prices 
in particular lines have been cut, it is generally 
admitted that revisions have not been made on 
the same scale as in wholesale trade.’’ 





STORAGE CHARGES SUBJECT TO TAX 

WasuIneTon, D. C., Dee. 6.—A decision of 
the Treasury Department revokes decision No. 
3022, so that Articles 2 and 51 of regulations 49 
revised will read as follows: 


ArT. 2—Transportation: The word “transporta- 
tion’ as used in Title V of the Act, means the 
movement of persons and property by a carrier, 
including all services and facilities rendered, fur- 
nished, or used in connection with such movement 
by or on behalf of a carrier. It includes receipt, 
delivery, elevation, transfer in transit, ventilation, 
refrigeration, icing, storage, demurrage, towage, 
lighterage, trimming of cargo in vessels, wharfage, 
handling of property transported, feeding and 
watering livestock, and all other incidental services 
and facilities. It does not include cartage or pas- 
sengers’ meals or hotel accommodations. 

ArT, 51—Storage charges: Amounts paid for 
storage if a part of transportation are subject to 
tax. Storage after delivery to owner is not a part 
of transportation. Storage by or in behalf of a 
earrier furnished to a shipper on receipt of his 
goods for shipment, or storage by or in behalf of a 
carrier at destination before delivery to owner, 
whether in outside warehouse or otherwise, is a 
part of transportation and subject to tax. How- 
ever, where the consignee has been notified of the 
arrival of a shipment at destination and fails to 
remove it within a reasonable time after such 
notification, the transportation is considered as 
having ended after such reasonable time, and 


aaa for storage thereafter are not subject to - 
x. 





10TH ENGINEERS’ SCRAP BOOK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—A movement is 
now on foot among the personnel of the former 
10th Engineers (Forest) to collect original 
sketches and articles dealing with the life of 
the 10th Engineers in France, the desire and 
aim being to keep alive the memories and tradi- 
tions of the first forestry regiment ever or- 
ganized in the United States. The men who 
enlisted in that organization are desirous of 
preserving its memory as distinct from the 
larger 20th Engineers organization with which 
it was later merged. 

A small booklet on this order was issued some 
time ago by the 10th Engineers but it was far 
from complete and it is now purposed to publish 
a book that will include a complete list of the 
members of the old 10th Engineers with pres- 
ent addresses, stories and sketches from the 
memories of men of the 10th, telling of the work, 
the troubles, the pleasures, the accomplishments, 
the jokes and in brief the life of the men in all 
parts of France, with good illustrations from 
every 10th camp in France, showing men and 
action. 

Every member of the former 10th Engineers 
is asked to answer carefully the following ques- 
tions prepared by the 10th Engineers’ scrap book 
committee and send his answers to J. B. Woods, 
chairman, 3206 Northampton Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Are you interested in the 10th Engineers’ scrap 
book? 


Will you send your check for $2.25 when we ask 
for it, to secure for yourself one copy? You can 
buy more at the same price if you wish. 

Will you give us—now—your present address 
and in one word your present business? (As, for 
example, William Jones, Dalton, Vt., lumberman.) 

Will vou give the same information for every 
former 10th man whose present location and busi- 
ness are known to you? Help us find them. 

Will you sit down at your faithful Corona and 
dash off a short sketch, 1,500 words or less, about 
the most interesting experience you recall as a 
member of the 10th? It may be an air raid, ball 
game, or even a day’s work. We'll stand for any- 
thing; only make it real and human, use plenty 
of names, abuse nobody. We’ll publish it under 
your name, if it has the pep. Never mind style 
— ; we'll level the ridges and raise the low 
oints. 


FOREST SERVICE ASKS MORE MONEY 


WasuineTon, D. C., Dec. 6.—The estimates 
submitted to Congress today on behalf of the 
Forest Service aggregate $8,587,986, compared 
with appropriations for the current fiscal year 
totaling $5,870,822, a proposed increase of $2,- 
717,144. Among other increases it is proposed 
to boost the salary of the chief of the Forest 
Service from $5,000 to $7,500 a year. Such an 
increase has been urged heretofore as necessary 
to give the head of this important Government 
branch adequate compensation. 

A revised statutory roll for the Forest Service 
is submitted in the hope that Congress will per- 
mit the readjustment of salaries generally and 
make it possible to hold in the service valuable 
men who are continuing to leave because of 
attractive financial offers in private employ- 
ment. Thus it is proposed that a lump sum 
appropriated for the compensation of forest 
supervisors, deputy forest supervisors and forest 
rangers. This sum is placed at $2,318,584, with 
a proviso that there may be employed from this 
fund twelve at not to exceed $4,000 per annum; 
thirty-six at not to exceed $3,500; ninety-two at 
not to exceed $3,000; seventy-three at not to 
exceed $2,500; and 1,112 at not to exceed $2,000. 

The total estimated for personnel is $3,398,- 
044, compared with $2,468,380 appropriated for 
the current fiscal year; so that the proposed re- 
adjustment of the statutory roll involves a con- 
siderable increase. The proposed readjustment 
also would extend to employees not on the statu- 
tory roll, involving further substantial increases. 

It is sought to have the appropriations for the 
use, improvement, protection and general ad- 
ministration of national forests, estimated at 
$2,970,292, compared with $2,100,262 appropri- 
ated this year, made interchangeable in the 
discretion of the secretary of agriculture for the 
necessary expenditures for fire protection and 
other unforeseen emergencies. 

For fire fighting and prevention $350,000 is 
asked, with an addition of $50,000 to permit co- 
operation with the War Department in the 
maintenance of an air patrol. Not to exceed 
$150,000 of the fund for fire fighting is to be 
expended except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency. 

For the purchase and maintenance of neces- 
sary field, office and laboratory supplies $175,- 
000 is asked, an increase of $25,000. 

The estimate for the work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is $400,000, compared with 
$223,260. This item in the book of estimates 
reads: 

For investigations of methods for wood distil- 
lation and for the preservative treatment of tim- 
ber; for timber testing, and the testing of such 
woods as may require test to ascertain if they 
are suitable for making paper; for investigations 
and tests within the United States of forei 
woods of commercial importance to industries in 
the United States; and for other investigations 
and experiments to promote economy in the use 
of forest products, and for commercial demon- 


strations of improved methods or processes, in 
coéperation with individuals and companies. 





FIRE FIGHTING FUND TO BE INCREASED 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 6.—A proposed bill 
is on the way to Congress appropriating for the 
coming year $1,000,000 as the Government’s 
share of a fund with which to fight forest fires, 
in codperation with individual States, on con- 
dition that the Government will not spend more 
of this money in any State than the State 
spends in the same work. Such is the gist of 
the law as outlined in a recent letter sent by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The letter will be transmitted to Con- 
gress where it will serve as the basis of the 
proposed bill. 

The million dollars to be provided is spoken 
of as ‘‘a supplemental appropriation.’’ It is 


so designated because the estimates of Forest 
. Service appropriations previously submitted 
named $125,000 as the codperative fire fund; 
and the new measure will raise the sum to 
$1,000,000. 

It will be expended on private lands that 
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need protection, or on State lands. Each State 
that receives Federal aid must match the 
Government’s money dollar for dollar, under a 
well organized system of expenditure. It is 
believed that the total area of woodland that 
may share in this work is about 315,000,000 
acres, lying in thirty-five States. That leaves 
thirteen States which probably will not arrange 
to codperate in this work, because they have 
little forest land. 

Formerly it was usually stipulated that Fed- 
eral aid to forests should be available only in 
the drainage basins of navigable streams, par- 
ticularly in buying land under the Weeks law; 


but that limitation will not apply if the sup- 
plemental appropriation goes thru, for the 
money can be spent on any land that needs it 
and in other ways conforms to conditions. 


_— 


REPORT TOUCHES FORESTS AND FARMS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—In his annual 
report to the President, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Payne discusses briefly the ‘‘farm life’’ 
problem and refers to the several pending sol- 
dier settlement and home-building bills. He 
says: 

The department has given consideration to the 





roblem of domestic reconstruction as related to 
‘arming. The census figures show that during the 
last decade our cities have grown much faster than 
farm population ; the rate of increase on the farms 
is only one-fifth of that of the Nation as a whole. 

Between 1900 and 1910 the number of farms 
increased 10.9 percent, while between 1910 and 
1920 only 1.4 percent. 

In Ohio, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the number of vacant farm houses in- 
creased during the year ending June 30, 1920, from 
18,000 to 29,000, or 61 percent, and the number 
of men and boys on Ohio farms during the same 
period decreased 30 percent. Other States present 
more or less similar conditions. 

Production of foodstuffs was enormously stimu- 
lated during the war, resulting in an increase in 


(Concluded on Page 76) 





MOTOR POWER IN LOGGING AND LUMBERING 


Speeding Deliveries with Trailers 


An accompanying illustration is of a scene at 
the Delray yard of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich. This illustration tells better 
than words the method employed by the company 















in handling its extensive delivery. The trailers 
shown in the illustration are ail Fruehauf trailers 
and are really far from representing the total num- 
ber used, for the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. is 
now using about fifteen Fruehauf semi-trailers for 
delivering lumber and millwork. Fruehauf trailers 
are a home product in Detroit, being manufactured 
by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of that city, and it is 
a significant indication of their quality that so 
many of Detroit’s progressive lumber dealers use 
Fruehauf trailers. The Fruehauf Trailer Co. has 
always made a specialty of catering to the needs 
of lumbermen and manufactures trailers and semi- 
trailers of all capacities from one to ten tons, and 
it will, if necessary, design trailers of particular 
size or character to meet the problems of lumber- 
men. 


The secret of operating motor trucks successfully 
and economically is to keep them on the move and 
to haul as much as possible with them. The semi- 
trailer offers one of the best opportunities to the 
truck operator to increase the hauling capacity 
and reduce the time of the truck at the yard or 


at the job. The Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. 
uses semi-trailers of various capacities; some are 
suitable for carrying very large loads, as the one 
shown at the left of the illustration, while others 
are used to carry small lots of millwork and lum- 
ber as shown in the center. The method of back- 
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THE SHERRILL-RUSSELL LUMBER CO. BUILT THE BODY FOR THIS TRUCK 


ing the tractor under the end of the semi-trailer 
is clearly illustrated. 

The W. A. C. Miller Co., Detroit, is another com- 
pany that is finding Fruehauf semi-trailers very 
satisfactory. This company first started in the 
motor truck game by purchasing a small machine 
and using in connection with it a 3-ton Fruehauf 
semi-trailer. After this semi-trailer was carefully 
tried: out Mr. Miller purchased a second one, and 
now the two semi-trailers are keeping the small 
truck busy. Incidentally they are satisfying Mr. 
Miller’s customers and helping him to get his share 
of the business. 


Bettering Service With Light Trucks 

The Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky., 
is steadily and rapidly increasing the volume of its 
retail business in Paducah. One basic principle of 
the business is to give the best service possible to 
customers, and as an aid to putting this policy 
into effect the company is operating two 1-ton 
motor trucks and one Trailer-Truck. Upon the 
subject of motor truck delivery C. H. Sherrill, 


SHERRILL “RUSSELL LUMBER 


president and general manager of the company, 
said: 

“We put in service in May, 1918, two 1-ton 
trucks. For the succeeding twenty months, to 
Dec. 31, 1919, the total expense of operating these 
trucks, not including the cost of the drivers, was 
$1,869.56. In October, 1919, we exchanged our old 
trucks for new ones and paid $235 each differ- 
ence. For the same period our total cost of operat- 
ing one double horse team and one single horse 
team was $1,235.43, the cost of the drivers not 
included. With us the cost of the drivers of 
trucks or of horse teams is about the same. Ac- 
counts covering all items of cost on above methods 
of delivery are accurate. 

“We use only one Trailer-Truck, same_ being 
Model C, 46 inches in height, made by the Trailer- 

Truck Co., of Nashotah, 


Wis. 

“The information we give 
you above covering two 
trucks and the one double 
team and one single team 
can be considered on the 
basis of the trucks deliver- 
ing twice the quantity of 
goods that would’ be 
handled by the teams men- 
tioned. This holds good for 
a town-the size of Paducah, 
If the distance were 
greater, the cost of de- 
livery in percentage would 
increase favor of the 
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trucks. 

“We made the bodies of 
our trucks in our factory 
here to suit our own ideas 
and you will note the cab 
is placed in the center of 
the bed, leaving about 18 
inches of space on either 
side of the cab. This ar- 
rangement we have found 

: to be .a great help, as it 
permits us to load long length lumber on either 
side of the bed so that it may protrude in front 
far enough to balance the load properly; and in 
the center of bed such material as shingles, lath. 
sash, doors, roofing materials, cement, plaster and 
short length lumber can be loaded. 

“Our opinion is that in a small town of 50,000 
population or less this 1-ton truck for the average 
retail lumber dealer would be much more economi- 
cal to use than the heavier truck. We use the 
teams to protect these trucks on heavy, long 
length loads. The trucks we try to keep on work 
where speed is essential in satisfying the customer 
and meeting our obligations.” 

From the above it is evident that, taking into 
consideration the volume of materials handled, the 
trucks operate at a considerable saving in expense 
over the teams. Furthermore, these trucks are 
used not in a manner to enable them to deliver 
the largest volume of business, but are operated to 
give service primarily. The Sherrill-Russell Lum- 
ber Co. has a very complete planing mill in con- 
nection with its retail plant and, as may be seen 
by the accompanying illustration, it can do a very 
neat body building job. 
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SOME OF THE FIFTEEN FRUEHAUF SEMI-TRAILERS USED BY THE LOWRIE & ROBINSON LUMBER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Lumbermen Meet to 


Study Safety Methods 


LuFrKIN, TrEx., Dec. 6.—The toll of death 
among United States forces overseas during the 
dreadful year and a half of our participation 
in the world war was 50,151, or an average 
of 88 aday. The regular toll of death by care- 
lessness in the United States, is nearly three 
times as great. 

The above statement was made with telling 
force by H. M. Mayo, superintendent of safety 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad Lines, at a 
safety meeting, conducted by the safety educa- 
tional department of the Lumbermen’s Recipro- 
eal Association and held in Lufkin on Nov. 19, 
when a large number of mill owners, foremen, 
superintendents and other representatives of the 
lumber manufacturing industry gathered to con- 
sider ways and means of preventing the reap- 
ing of such a grim harvest. 

The meeting was presided over by C. A. 
Miller, manager of the safety educational de- 
partment of the association. The first session 
was called to order at 10 a. m. by Mr. Miller, 
who in a brief adaress outlined the purpose of 
the meeting and the work that had been accom- 
plished by his department as well as the aims 
and ideas that he is endeavoring to carry out. 
In this connection, Mr. Miller said that while 
it is a common practice for certain insurance 
companies to install machine safeguards, no 
work had been attempted by any organization 
other than his own in regard to safety education 
or accident prevention, and in spite of the 
fact that machines might be guarded, unless the 
mind of the employee is educated to a sense of 
the danger of carelessness, unnecessary acci- 
dents are bound to follow. 


Carelessness More Horrible Than War 


Mr. Miller then introduced Mr. Mayo, who 
made interesting comparisons between the aver- 
age daily loss directly due to carelessness as 
stated above. The average daily loss directly 
due to carelessness in the United States, he said, 
is 220 a day. As horrible as war is, he feels 
that this treble loss by carelessness is worse. 
Mr. Mayo then told the story of safety work on 
the railroads, beginning with the old link and 
pin days when great loss of life was experienced, 
and bringing his story down to the present time 
when safety standards have been secured and 
results won by the application of safety rules. 

Mr. Mayo’s address of one hour was intensely 
interesting and to everyone present carried 
conviction of the importance of the making and 
the following of safety rules. 

The meeting was next addressed by Maj. W. 
J. Shields, of the American Red Cross, of 
Washington, D. C. Maj. Shields explained in 
detail the importance of first aid knowledge 
among employees of the lumber industry of 
the South, and told of many cases where lives 
have been saved by prompt and efficient first 


aid being rendered. He 
gave demonstrations of 
the proper method of 
rendering first aid for 
various kinds of acci- 
dents. This demonstra- 
tion was conducted with 
the aid of a volunteer 
from the audience, to- 
gether with various 
charts, and it was care- 
fully shown how band- 
ages should be applied, 
hemorrhages arrested 
and other preventive 
and remedial measures 
employed. 

Maj. Shields outlined 
the work of the Red 
Cross and concluded his address with a plea to 
millmen to adopt first aid courses in their mills. 
The demonsrations were new to practically all 
of the audience, and were observed with absorbed 
interest. 

Afternoon Session 


W. Graham Cole, director of safety and in- 
dustrial relations of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, delivered the address of the afternoon. 
He exhibited charts showing that the sawmill 
department of the lumber plant came first in 
the number of accidents, but was second in the 
severity of accidents, the woods department 
reversing this order. The largest percentage 
of accidents was shown to be due to the falling 
of trees, tools, materials etc. From the falling 
of these bodies, the fingers were shown to suffer 
the most, the feet and legs coming next. Mr. 
Cole described the commendable work now being 
carried on by large industries in the North, and 
some large sawmill operations in the South, thru 
the work of safety meetings and safety or- 
ganizations. The good work accomplished by 
safety bulletins and danger warnings posted 
about the plant was pointed out. Mr. Cole ap- 
pealed to foremen and others having authority 
to give safety work a trial and to attempt to 
reduce accidents. 

Following Mr. Cole’s address, a general dis- 
cussion was held, and each department of a lum- 
ber plant was taken up from a safety stand- 
point. One of the most interesting features of 
the meeting came during this discussion, when 
C. L. Skatvold, of Lumberton, Miss., demon- 
strated the V-wedge method of felling, using a 
pine stump he had shipped from Mississippi for 
the purpose. The V-bed cut, as it is called, is 
constantly growing in popularity, as it is safer 
than the old method, saves lumber as well, and 
in addition a given number of men in one day 
can accomplish more work than with the old 
method. 





Left to right: C. A. Miller, W. G. Cole, W. J. Shields, H. M. Mayo, C. L. 


Skatvold. 


Evening Session 


The third session of the meeting was called 
to order at 8 p. m., and was devoted to an inter- 
esting talk on fire prevention by F. J. Hart, of 
the American Lumber Underwriters, Houston, 
Tex. Mr. Hart said that he thought it was 
always better to have fire prevention than fire 
protection, and while at all times fire fighting 
facilities must be available, a force of well 
trained and loyal employees is in the final analy- 
sis the best means of fire prevention. 


Mr. Miller closed the session with the state- 
ment that the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Asso- 
ciation would be pleased to codperate with any- 
one interested in safety work and give any 
assistance possible. 


The meeting then adjourned to the Majestic 
Theater, where interesting and instructive safety 
first pictures were displayed upon the screen. 


Those Who Attended 


Following is a partial list of those who were 
present at the safety meeting, arranged accord- 
ing to the operation which they represent: 


George A. Kelley, president; A. L. Moore, woods 
superintendent; T. J. Russell, J. W. Perkins, saw- 
mill foremen; W. BE. Goodwin, A. M. Hales, planer 
foremen, all of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co.; E 
L. Kurth, vice president and general manager; H 
A. Maas, superintendent; J. . ooper, J. B. 
Broderick, S. C. Sellars, C. A. Smith, W. T. Rogers, 
sawmill foremen, all of the Sam Augustine Lumber 
Co.; J. A. Hendricks, sawmill foreman; N. ‘ 
Weeks, planer foreman; Will Hill, woods superin- 
tendent; E. M. Hammer, sawmill foreman, all of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co.; W. T. Threet, su- 
perintendent, and W. E. Jones, of the Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Co.; A. E. Hickerson, superintendent ; 
Roy Tipton, F. M. Sims, R. L. Sims, master me- 
chanic, W. N. Frazier, all of the Delta Land & 
Lumber Co.; L. Wright, general manager; C. §S, 
Standford, manager, of the Wright Lumber Co.; 
J. W. McKee, manager, of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co.; Baxter Stallcup, general manager; N. A. 
Harralson, cashier, W. E. Rodgers, sawmill fore- 
man; Joe T. Sellars, J. C. Brown, W. M. Groves, 
planer foreman, E. C. Johnson, all of the Trinity 
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County Lumber Co.; S. W. Littlejohn, general 
manager; G. W. Thompson, mill manager, of the 
Chronister Lumber Co.; W. J. Dunnam, superin- 
tendent, Foster Lumber Co.; A. L. Boyton, gen- 
eral manager, and S. BE. Miller, of the Boyton 
Lumber Co. ; H. C. Rudd general manager, Louis- 
jana & Texas Lumber Co.; J. W. wis, C. W. 
Spence, S. L. Zeagler, R. P. Richardson, all of the 





Martin Wagon Works; 8S. S. Moss, general man- 
ager, Theoford Russell, of the Geissler Sawmill; 
C. L. Skatvold, general inspector, Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees; M. S. Spitler, of the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machinery Co.; W. P. Wallace, general 
manager and vice un ae of the Thompson- 
Ford Lumber Co.; H. M. Mayo, superintendent of 
safety, Southern Pacific lines; Maj. W. J. Shields, 
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American Red Cross, Washington, 
Graham Cole, director of safety and industrial re- 
lations, of tion, N 


e Southern Pine Associa ew 
Orleans, La.; F. J. H American Lumber Un- 
derwriters, Houston, Tex. ; E. M. Hammerman, man- 
ager claim department, Charles A. Miller, manager 
safety educational department, of the Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal tion, Houston, Tex. 





Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 7.—The Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, one 
of the oldest trade organizations of this sec- 
tion, had an annual meeting today at which it 
displayed all the virility of youth. There was a 
large attendance at the gathering, which was 
at the St. Anthony Commercial Club. It was 
followed by the annual banquet at the club, and 
by a vaudeville entertainment in which the pro- 
gram committee scored again. 

New officers of the association, chosen today, 
are as follows: 

President—Hendrick Booraem. 

Vice president—N. C. Bennett. 

Treasurer—F., H. Lewis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Membership committee—Robert F. Duncan, T. T. 
Jones and A, B. Leasure. 


Board of arbitration—Harry B. Sutton, J. M. 
Okoneski, G. C. Merrick, T. Youngblood and F. K. 


Ware. 
President’s Address 


President Harry B. Sutton opened the meet- 
ing shortly after 3 p. m. and after Secretary 
Hayden had read the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, Mr. Sutton gave his annual address, 
in which he discussed the turn of events in the 
lumber industry during the last year. While 
the market is depressed, with prices very un- 
satisfactory, the labor situation is improving 
from the standpoint of the employer, and the 
railroads are expected to come into the market 
shortly for good sized quantities of needed hard- 
wood materials. This should tend to stabilize 
the market and within sixty or ninety days bring 
great improvement to the hardwood industry. 
‘¢We are now passing thru a period of read- 
justment that we all knew had to come sooner 
or later,’’ said President Sutton in concluding, 
‘fand I sincerely hope that within the next 
sixty or ninety days conditions will get down 
to a normal basis and that we all may do busi- 
ness in a sane way.’’ 


Secretary J. F. Hayden presented his report, 
reviewing the association’s activities during the 
year and commenting upon the fact that the 
hardwood men have been the most cheerful op- 
timists in the trade, despite the depression that 
has settled over the whole industry. 

The report of the treasurer, F. H. Lewis, 
showed that starting a year ago with $70.78 
balance in the treasury, the association had 
receipts of $282.50 and disbursements of $256.50 
during the year, closing with a balance of $96.78. 

D. F. Clark, called on for the report of the 
membership committee, said no new member- 
ships have been voted in the Mist year because 
every one eligible to membership already is in 
the association. 

A. F. Wrbsky, reporting for the railroad com- 
mittee, stated that his committee had had a 
very quiet time during the year. ‘‘The turn- 
ing back of the railroads to private owners,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ was a great relief and we are sure it 
is going to bring about better conditions as it 
will stimulate competition, which has always 
been recognized as the life of all business and 
will secure for us better service which has been 
so long looked forward to.’’ 


Forestry Committee Recommendations 


The report of the forestry committee, pre- 
sented by P. M. Parker, reviewed briefly the 
timber situation of the country, saying in part: 

In the past there has been, and there still is, 
constant condemnation of the methods employed 
by lumbermen in manufacturing lumber. There 
have been charges of wanton waste, some of which 
are probably true, but many more of which are not 
Wue.-. But however it has gone, there is no 


use now in trying to make the mill grind with 
water that has gone over the wheel. The best that 
can be done is to plan for the future so as to 
make the best use of what we now have, and to 
grow new forests for the generations to come. 

With few exceptions, private growing of forests 
is impracticable, and always will be. Therefore, the 
various States and the national Government must 
undertake to conserve what we have, and to grow 
more. 

He then touched upon the controversy that 
has been waged during the year between Chief 
Forester Greeley and Gifford Pinchot, and stated 
the differences between their proposals. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

Disregarding the remote possibility that State 
authorities might, in some cases, be unduly in- 
fluenced by timber owners within the States, I 
believe that lumbermen are sufficiently public 
spirited to take a broad view of the matter and 
not to oppose any measure which does not impose 
an unbearable burden upon them. 

In Minnesota, Mr. Parker urged measures to 
set aside land fit for timber growing, rather than 
for agriculture, and condemned the practice of 
land companies of settling farmers on unfit soil. 

A. S. Bliss, reporting for the publicity com- 
mittee, paid a tribute to the secretary of the 
association for his part in combating the propa- 
ganda against the lumber trade. He continued: 

The old idea was prevalent a few years ago that 
the utmost secrecy must be observed regarding 
every detail of business, but this has to a great 
extent been supplanted by the theory that all may 
work together for a mutual interest and I do not 
believe that any individual concern has suffered 
in consequence. 

The publicity committee has a full supply of 
optimism and believes that good times are ahead 
of us; and while the recovery may be slow, it is 
sure to come and we will strike the up grade 
shortly after the first of the year. 


Other Committee Reports 


T. T. Jones, chairman of the statistical com- 
mittee, reviewed the work done by the committee 
during the last year, and discussed the market 
situation briefly. He remarked that there are 
two sources from which one learns the hardwood 
business. One is from competitors, and the other, 
kicks from customers. 


Payson Smith, chairman of the arbitration 
board, said his body had little to do in the last 
year. The only case coming up was one in- 
volving his own company, so he could not act 
on it. In view of the decline in prices, he sug- 
gested that there may be more cases for ar- 
bitration arising in the near future. He com- 
mended the spirit of hardwood lumbermen in 
getting together to settle disputes. T. T. Jones 
added to this, contrasting an experience of his 
recently in acting on an arbitration board in 
another line of business. 

R. F. Duncan, for the program committee, 
said its report would be presented later in the 
evening, in more concrete form. 

On motion of T. T. Jones, after some dis- 
cussion, it was voted that guests at the annual 
banquet be invited hereafter by the association 
itself, instead of by private invitation by mem- 
bers, which often are duplicated. 

The secretary read the report of Ed Borgeson, 
national inspector in this territory, showing that 
in the year ending Dee. 1 he inspected 11,883,- 
067 feet of lumber, an increase of 3,958,064 feet 
over the previous year. 


Market Conditions Discussed 


There next was an informal discussion of 
market conditions, which developed some differ- 
ence of opinion. Payson Smith expressed the 
belief that there will be a good revival of busi- 
ness in the next two months, especially in build- 
ing, and that a shortage in hardwood lumber 
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is likely to develop by May. . The production 
of hardwood in the country, he estimated, has 
been cut about 50 percent, so not much buy- 
ing is needed to bring a change in market con- 
ditions. Some, he said, think the period of de- 
pression will be prolonged, but he does not see 
any parallel between present conditions and 
those in panics of the past. Buyers, he thought, 
have plenty of money and are only marking 
time until they are sure the market has hit 
bottom. 

P. M. Parker predicted a shortage next sea- 
son both in pine and hardwood, owing to lower 
production. Logging operations are being cur- 
tailed by weather conditions, and he does not 
look for more than 70 percent of last year’s cut 
this winter. He did not think prices will go up 
much, but thought No. 3 boards due for some 
advance. J. M. Okoneski said he did not look 
for much revival in northern hardwood business 
until prices on southern stocks recover and 
restore a normal balance. 

He looked for some improvement in business 
by spring, however. Harry B. Sutton spoke of 
the rumored 50,000,000-foot purchase from 
abroad, expressing skepticism, but said he un- 
derstood 100 cars were being placed for ship- 
ment to Germany with more to come later if 
the deal was financed all right. 

Charles Oliver said that he is not very op- 
timistie as to resumption of business or ad- 
vances in price, owing to the low prices of farm 
products and to the fact that the banks are 
loaded up with farm paper. H. Booraem also 
expressed a doubt of higher prices, owing to 
the fact that new lumber is to be cut at a lower 
cost, and that some old lumber will be carried 
over the winter. He predicted an approach to 
pre-war prices by next September. 

T. T. Jones, R. F. Duncan and A. B. Leasure 
were appointed a nominating committee, and 
very shortly returned with a report which was 
adopted, as stated above. Mr. Booraem was 
escorted to the chair and expressed thanks for 
the honor conferred on him, and Mr. Bennett 
also expressed appreciation, promising to pro- 
vide venison for the annual dinner next year 
“if possible.’? T. T. Jones predicted a highly 
successful year for the association. 

A shadow was thrown over the meeting by the 
absence of A. H. Barnard, chairman of the 
program committee and a veteran member of the 
association. He had been seized with sudden 
illness early today and was hurried to Eitel Hos- 
pital, where he underwent an operation for 
stomach ulcer. On motion of A. S. Bliss the 
secretary was directed to send flowers and best 
wishes of all the members for Mr. Barnard’s 
speedy recovery. 
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PLANS FOR BIG CONCATENATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 4.—Prepara- 
tions for a big concatenation at the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club on the evening of Dee. 
18 are completed. Vicegerent Theodore Lerch 
and many prominent Hoo-Hoo have rounded up 
a bunch of wild kittens and will give them the 
time of their lives.. An entertainment and din- 
ner will precede the concatenation. The offi- 
cers for the concatenation will be past Vice- 
gerents. A welcome will be extended on this 
occasion to Fred E. Conner, a new member of 
the Supreme Nine, who is also president of the 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club. This 
club will have an annual luncheon and business 
meeting during the day in. this city and the 
members will also attend the concatenation. 
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Dec. 14—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, New Ven- 
dome Hotel, Evansville, Ind. Annual, 
Dec, 14—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. 
ouis, Mo. Annual. 
Dec. 15—Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, Tacoma, 
ash. Annual. 
Dec. 17—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Southern Club, Birmingham, Ala. Annual, 


Dec. 18—Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
San Franciseo, Calif. Annual. 
Dec. 21—Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, 


Chicago. Annual, 

Dec. 28-30—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 12-18—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 12-18—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
— Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa, An- 
nual, 

Jan. 18-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual, 
Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 14-15—New York Conservation Commission, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Annual. 

Jan. 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 

Va. Monthly meeting. 

25-27—Associated General Contractors of 

America, New Orleans, La, Annual, 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ 

tion, St. Francis Hotel, 

Annual, 

26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C, Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky, Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Sa, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nua 


Jan, 


Associa- 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 


Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 


Jan, 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 


Jan. 27—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan._27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. ancis Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual, 


Jan. 27-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 2-3—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
oe, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa, 
nnual, 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
se Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
nnual. 


Feb. 8-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb._9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb._9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
gg William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
> nnua 


Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. nual, 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 


h 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
peo Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago, 


April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail 
a Association, Poplar Bluff, M 
nual. 


SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS 

CoLumBus Junction, Iowa, Dec. 6.—An- 
nouncement has been made by R. J. Reaney, 
secretary of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, that the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting will be held at Muscatine on 
Feb. 2 and 3, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Muscatine. The difficulties the members have 
encountered during the year in conducting their 
business and the many problems that are to be 
met during the next year will be discussed at 
this meeting and members are requested to come 
prepared to take part in these discussions. Able 
speakers will be secured who will talk upon sub- 
jects that will assist retailers in solving their 
problems. The local sash and door manufac- 
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turers and lumbermen will take every effort to 
make the stay of the lumbermen in Muscatine 
a most enjoyable occasion. The Moonlight 
Club, composed of traveling salesmen, is pre- 
paring to give its customary entertainment, 
which has become an annual feature of the con- 
vention. Accommodations will be provided for 
those wishing to make exhibitions in the billiard 
room of the hotel. Secretary Reaney requests 
that those intending to come make their hotel 
reservations early. 





CANADIAN RETAILERS TO MEET 


Winnipec, MAn., Dec. 6.—Fred. H. Lamar, 
secretary-treasurer of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of this city, announces 
that the thirty-first annual convention will be 
held at Fort Garry Hotel, this city, on Jan. 
26, 27 and 28. 


DATE SET FOR KENTUCKY ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 7.—The Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association at a meeting 
of its board of directors in Louisville today de- 
cided to hold its annual convention in Louisville 
on Jan. 26 and 27, with the banquet on the first 
evening. Considerable discussion was heard 
concerning business, and with but few excep- 
tions country retailers had a good year, espe- 
cially those in the coal and oil districts of the 
State, where there has been considerable de- 
velopment work. One or two dealers reported 
low stocks and plans for replenishing them 
about the first of the year, one retailer leaving 
within a few days for the mill districts to place 
orders. 

A local committee was named to handle en- 
tertainment, arrangements, etc., composed of 
A. C. Long, chairman; Ralph Cozine, W. C. 
Ballard, C. H. Willett, A. C. Bishop, John F. 
Frey, Henry Koehler, and Thomas R. Brown. 








SOUTHWESTERN IOWA CONVENTION 

CLARINDA, Iowa, Dec. 6.—W. S. Richardson, 
secretary of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces that the annual 
convention of the organization will be held Jan. 
12 and 13 at Creston, Iowa, with headquarters at 
the Iowana Hotel. 


BANQUET DATE ANNOUNCED 


ToLeDo, OnI0, Dec. 6.—E. G. Dillow, chair- 
man of the banquet committee of the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, announces that arrangements have been 
made to hold the annual banquet at the Elks 
Home, Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Jan. 25, 1921, 
at 6:30 p. m. 

This event initiates the conventions of both 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen and the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, the Union association hold- 
ing its annual convention at Columbus on 
Thursday, Jan. 27, and the Ohio association 
on Jan. 26-28 in Columbus. 


OHIO RETAILERS’ SESSIONS EXECUTIVE 


CotumBus, OHIO, Dec. 6.—All of the busi- 
ness sessions of the coming annual convention 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers which will be held at Columbus, Jan. 26 to 
28 inclusive, will be executive according to an 
announcement of Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, 
secretary of the organization. Members will 
only be admitted by exhibiting their member- 
ship cards at the door. Retail non-members are 
not invited to the convention, which is somewhat 
different from previous years when all retail- 
ers were asked to attend. At the present time 





there are about 200 non-members among the re-’ 


tailers of the State. The association announces 
that it will gladly welcome the codperation of 
the non-member dealers in the work it is en- 
deavoring to do toward the improvement of con- 
ditions in the industry. It is pointed out that 
membership involves obligations as well as 
privileges and it is now the policy to forbid 


the attendance of dealers who are out of sym- 
pathy with the discipline of the association. 

The secretary of the association is besieged 
with requests from manufacturers and whole- 
salers who want reservations at the Columbus 
hotels, especially for rooms for display pur- 
poses. While the association officials desire to 
have the attendance of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, still it asks that such people see that all 
available rooms are used for sleeping purposes. 
Space for display purposes can be provided in 
rooms which are not suitable for sleeping 
purposes. 


FORESTRY DINNER POSTPONED 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 7.—Announcement 
has been made by the New York State Forestry 
Association that its forest dinner and confer- 
ence that was scheduled to be held in New York 
City on Dec. 16 has been postponed. The rea- 
son given is as follows: 

In view of important forestry conferences 
planned for the two weeks prior to the Christmas 
holidays and involving immediate action on a for- 
est policy, the New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion has temporarily withdrawn from the field, and 
has postponed its forest dinner of Dec. 16 at the 
Waldorf Astoria, in New York. 

While an attendance of over 500 persons at this 
occasion was assured, the decision to withdraw 
was made with the approval of the president of 
the association, the executive committee and the 
committee on arrangements. 


OHIOANS MEET FOR MIRTH AND MUSIC 


Kent, On10, Dec. 6.—The December meet- 
ing of District 18, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, was held here Dec. 1 and at- 
tracted one of the largest crowds such an event 
has seen, the lumbermen of Akron and their 
wives coming in a special car. Lumberman 
Parsons, of Kent, presided, and a delightful 
vocal program was given under the direction 
of Ralph Wilson, of Akron, the singers being 
soloists from the N. Hill Methodist Episcopal 
church in Akron. Those who appeared were 
Ralph Wilson, tenor, Miss Ruth Ducumon and 
Miss Coral Corsky, sopranos, and Harry Struble, 
tenor, with Mrs. Swanson accompanist. In ad- 
dition ‘‘the lumbermen’s quartet,’’ consisting 
of Ralph Wilson and J. Shreffler, of Akron, and 
C. A, Gallagher and Mark B. Jones, of Cuyahoga 
Falls, warbled sweetly. The address of the 
evening was by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. W. G ith, 
of Akron, also called attention to the coming 
annual meeting of the Ohio association and 
announced a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held 
soon in Akron. Messrs. Smith and Brown, of 
Akron, who had arranged the meeting, were 
complimented on its success. 











NATIONAL TIE PRODUCERS ACTIVE 

San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 6.—E. M. Blake, 
president National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, with headquarters here, left for 
St. Louis Dec. 5 to attend a meeting of the 
board of directors. He will spend a day in 
Topeka and confer with Santa Fe Railroad offi- 
cials regarding the operation of the tie perforat- 
ing machine now in use at the plant of the St. 
Helens Creosoting Co. He will meet with the 
executive committee of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association in Chicago on Dee. 15 
in connection with the annual convention in 
San Francisco. 

He will spend a day at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in connection with 
the investigation being carried on by the marine 
piling committee on San Francisco Bay. He 
will return here about Dec. 22 and continue 
preparations for the annual conventions at the 
Hotel St. Francis. The American Wood Pre- 
servers’ sessions will be held, Jan. 25, 26 and 
27, and those of the National Tie Producers’ 
Association Jan. 27 and 28. 

Arrangements have been made for a joint 
dinner meeting by the American Wood Preserv- 
ers and the San Francisco branch of the Amer- 
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ican Society of Civil Engineers. An address 
will be made by a member of each association. 
On Jan. 29 a trip will be made to the redwoods 
in the Big Basin and to the Santa Cruz big 
trees. 

A large attendance of eastern lumbermen and 
railroad men is expected in addition to the mem- 
bers of the two associations. Entertainment 
will be provided, in addition to elaborate pro- 
grams of convention business. 





DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—Members of dis- 
trict No. 26, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, held a meeting here today at which 
W. S. Glasseo, Manchester, Ohio, was reélected 
chairman, this election carrying with it also 
membership on the executive committee of the 
State association for the year beginning Jan. 1, 
1921. 

The district association went on record as 
opposing the further buying of lumber in grades 
of No. 2 and better. Members asserted that 
in no case in this grade had they ever received 
any ‘‘better’’ stock and that therefore the 
grade was misleading. In the future they will 
buy and deal in No. 2 common when they 
want this grade of lumber. 

The meeting went on record as opposed to 
the individual branding of lumber but approved 
association branding. 

The meeting made the subject of transit 
cars a special order of business for the next 
monthly meeting which is to be held in Cin- 
cinnati at the headquarters of district No. 1 in 
January. 


‘*COMERS’’ ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 

New York, Dee. 6.—An auxiliary organiza- 
tion of the young men of the trade, which was 
suggested at the recent annual meeting of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, has been 
launched and plans to get down to business at 
once. The organization is an innovation in the 
Greater City and already proposals have been 
sent forth for the formation of similar auxili- 
aries in other cities. 

A committee appointed at the time of the as- 
sociation meeting has reported that 102 mem- 
bers of the future generation of New York lum- 
bermen have applied for membership and the 
tentative officers of the new organization are 
Frank A. Niles, president; Fred M. Stevens, 
vice president; F. J. Williams, treasurer, and 
H. B. Coho, secretary. 

No name has been selected for the new or- 
ganization, but the original committee has been 
retained to outline the scope of the work to 
be undertaken and there is every indication that 
it will be sailing along early after the first of 
the New Year. 


COAST VENEER MEN ORGANIZE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—Organization of the 
Pacific Coast Veneer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was effected here Tuesday, Nov. 30, at a 
meeting attended by representatives of thirteen 
companies engaged in. the manufacture of 
veneer in Oregon and Washington. 

The meeting was held at the Multnomah Ho- 
tel and was called to order by J. B. Knapp, of 
the Forest Products Co. (Inc.), of this city, 
who acted as temporary chairman. After the 
adoption of the constitution and bylaws the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—C. W. Schuh. 

Vice president—E. 8S, Downing. 


Secretary-treasurer—J. B. Knapp. 
Directors—W. J. Roce and Thomas Autzen. 


President Schuh after taking the chair called 
upon various committees appointed at a pre- 
liminary meeting of Nov. 17 to report on the 
veneer business in general. He also read a 
number of letters from veneer plants not rep- 
resented at the meeting endorsing the purpose 
of organization and indicating their support. 
During the discussion of general conditions it 
developed that the trade is considerably de- 
pressed at present and the future not particu- 
larly encouraging because of the high value of 
logs and high wages. 

The next regular meeting of the association 
will be held at Raymond, Wash., when the mem- 
bers will be given opportunity to inspect the 








veneer mills operated at that point by the Ray- 
mond Veneer Co. and the Pacific Fruit Pack- 
e Co. 
The following attended the meeting: 


O. L. Zentner, Perry Veneer Co., Bandon, Ore. ; 
Samuel A. Sizer, Raymond Veneer Co., Raymond, 
Wash.; J. B. Knapp, Forest Products Co. (Inc.), 
Portland, Ore.; P. J. Landry, Bolger Veneer Co., 
Kelso, Wash.; C. W. Schuh, Columbia Box & Ve- 
neer Co., Puyallup, Wash.; F . Gates, Gates- 
Irwin Veneer Co., Portland, Ore.; Victore Brandt, 
Coos-Veneer & Box Co., Marshfield, Ore. ; 4 
Lingasa, Portland Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ore.; J. P. Landry, Boiger Veneer Co., Kelso, 
Wash.; C. B. McColley, Sundown Lumber Co., 
Puyallup, Wash.; E. S. Downing, Willamette-Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore.; J. M. Taylor, 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore.; 
J. W. Boiger, Boiger Veneer Co., Kelso, Wash. 





COMBATS HIGHER INSURANCE 


New Or.Eans, La., Dec. 6.—The application 
of stock fire insurance companies for permission 
to increase rates upon properties said by the 
insurance men to be unprofitable risks, which 
properties include sawmills and other property 
connected with woodworking operations, was 
heard by the insurance commission of Texas at 
Austin, Monday, Nov. 15. 

The interests of the manufacturers of south- 
ern pine were represented by J. H. McLeod, 
manager of the insurance department of the 
Southern Pine Association, who submitted to 
the commission a schedule prepared by him 
based upon actual experience of the last five 
years, showing the earnings of the insurance 
companies on this class of risk. At the request 
of the commission, Mr. McLeod presented an 
exhaustive statement showing why insurance on 
sawmill properties has been profitable to the 
fire insurance companies. 

The schedule presented by the association was 
supported by extensive statistics, and protest 
was entered by Mr. McLeod in behalf of the 
lumbermen against the authorization of any 
increase in insurance rates upon sawmill prop- 
erties in Texas. 





NEW YORKERS NAME COMMITTEEMEN 


New York, Dec. 6.—It is probable that the 
New York Lumber Trade Association will be 
compelled to wait until at least the middle of 
January before moving into its new quarters in 
the Larimore Building, 17 West Forty-sixth 
Street. CO. O. Shepherd, formerly in the whole- 
sale trade of New York, who has the building in 
charge, says he is unable to say just when the 
building will be ready for occupancy, but sets 
Feb. 1 as the time limit. 

The association will occupy attractive offices 
on the ninth floor of the building and will cele- 
brate moving day with a house warming. Mr. 
Shepherd is offering entire floors, 2,000 square 
feet, in the new building, but as yet no members 
of the trade have taken advantage of his offer. 

The trustees of the association at their first 
meeting since the annual election of officers, 
designated the following committees: 

Finance—William C. Reid, R. J. Perrine, James 
Sherlock Davis, R. S. White, John L. Cutler, George 
M. Stevens, jr., J. Howard Burton, J. F. Murphy. 

Lumber—John_F. Steeves, Charles V. Bossert, 
John L. Cutler, James Sherlock Davis, 8S. E. Slay- 
maker, R. S. White, Frederick W. Starr, Cornelius 
Brislin, D. J. O’Connell, R. J. Perrine, BE. D. Mac- 
Murray. 

Railroads and transportation—Russell J. Per- 
rine, chairman; James Sherlock Davis, B. 
Barnard, Richard S. White, Charles T. Stran, B. L. 
Tim, Conrad N. Pitcher. 

Legislation—Everett L. Barnard, chairman; 
Walter H. Redman, Edgar Hirsch, R. S. White, 
J. H. Burton, 

Trade relations-—James Sherlock Davis, chair- 
man; Charles F. Fisher, John F. Steeves, Frank 
K. Snyder, John C. Creveling, Robert R. Sizer, 
Richard 8S. White, Edgar Hirsch, n D. Mac- 
Murray, Abraham D. Eldert, J. H, rton, John 
L. Cutler, George M. Stevens, jr. 

Membership—Joseph F. Mu z hai . 
Russell T. Starr, William P. Toner, William © 
Beckley, jr., James A. Donald, B. f. Tim, Albert 
C. McEwan, Chester G. Stewart, Russell’ J. Per- 
rine, Edwin D. MacMurray, Arthur C. Crombie, 
Frederick J. Bruce, C. BE. Kennedy. 

Inspection—Jacob Bayer, chairman: William F. 
Clarke, Charles F. Fischer, W. BE. Murchie, Wil- 
liam P. Youngs, Carroll Burgess,’ Frank A. Niles. 

Constitution and bylaws—R. S. White, chair- 
man; Joseph F., wg BE. L._ Barnard, James 
Sherlock Davis, J. A. Patterson, William G. Frost. 

Labor—Charles V. Bossert, chairman; Joseph F. 
Murphy, Clarence G. Meeks, Frederick W. , 4 
Edwin D. MacMurray, John B. Steeves, Richard S. 
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Cromar 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


is preferred by your builders, 
because this patented pro- 
duct is finished at the factory. 


Any man can lay 
it easily and suc- 
cessfully and it is 
ready forusewhen 
the last nail is 
driven. Noexpen- 
sive hand scrap- 
ing, sandpapering 
or finishing is re- 
quired, as is the case with unfinish- 
ed flooring. Two carpenters can 
lay one room ina day. 





Let us send you booklets 
describing Cromar. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 





White, S. Henry Baldwin, George M. Stevens, jr., 


George W. Stewart, Robert R. Sizer, Pryor H. 
ee bag N. Pitcher, William DuBocg, William 
. Code, jr. 


Auditing and finance—William S. VanClief, 
oo ; Frank A. Niles, J, Hart Gress, Peter 
. Sm 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS CLUB TO MEET 


On Wednesday of this week E. S. Todd, of 
Aurora, and C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, came 
to Chicago to make arrangements for the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club which will be held in Chi- 
cago, Dec, 21. Pains are being taken to have 
an interesting program and a fine dinner and 
all of those who attend are sure of their 
money’s worth. As usual the meeting will be 
most informal in character and all who can 
possibly attend are urged to do so. 





HOLD CHICAGO CONCATENATION 


One of the largest and most successful con- 
catentations in the history of Chicago Hoo-Hoo 
was held Wednesday night in the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Supreme 
Snark L. M. Tully and Secretary-Treasurer H. 
R. Isherwood came to Chicago from St. Louis 
especially for the occasion and did much to 
contribute to the success of the concatenation. 

A large number of old cats were present at 
the dinner and the ceremonies on the roof. 
After a turkey dinner and entertainment the 
initiation of the kittens began at 9:09 and con- 
tinued thereafter until the early hours of the 
morning. The kittens had their eyes opened 
very thoroly. The following kittens were 
initiated: 

William W. Brown; F. H. E. Pesehan, of the 
Payson-Smith Lumber Co.; Paul R. Fish, Chicago 
representative for the Mengel Co., Memphis, Tenn ; 
Arthur W. Ekstrand, Chicago representative for the 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: E. P. Hoerr, 
Chicago representative for the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; Robert U. 
Tuohy, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; George 
I. Smith, of the Chicago Lumber & Veneer Co.; 


Stanley B. Adams, treasurer of the Marsh & Bing- 
ham Co.; Edwin McDonough Slattery, Chicago rep- 
resentative for James BE. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; John F. Higman, of the John F. Hig- 
man Lumber Co.; Webster B. Shippey, Anguera 
Land & Tie Co.; Gordon K. Gould, Chicago repre- 
sentative for the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Merryville, La.; Ralph T. Carney, of the Marsh & 
Bingham Co., Harry B. Halistead, of the Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgeway Co.; J. V. Sprachner, of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., and Clifford W. 
Patt, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 





LECTURES ON MILLWORK COSTS 


The Interior Finish Club, which is an organ- 
ization’ of special millwork plants situated 
principally in northeastern Wisconsin, has in- 
vited the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, of 
Chicago, to conduct a series of six cost lectures 
in connection with the club’s monthly meetings. 
These lectures will accordingly be given at the 
next six monthly meetings of the club, begin- 
ning with that of Dec. 15. The meetings will 
all be held at the Hotel Appelton, Appleton, Wis. 
The remaining five will occur on the third 
Wednesday of each of the succeeding five 
months. 

These lectures, which will be delivered by 
H. T. Didesch, assistant secretary of the cost 
bureau, will consist of demonstrations on practi- 
cal estimating from cost book ‘‘A,’’ also the 
discussion of burden compilation and applica- 
tion and other questions pertaining to cost 
accounting. Mr. Didesch, who is a member of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants 
and a recognized authority on estimating meth- 
ods, also will conduct a general discussion and 
answer questions pertaining to estimating and 
cost accounting. 

The subject for special consideration at the 
Dec. 15 meeting are: Interior staved columns, 
interior square posts and paneled pedestals. 

The cost bureau’s correspondence course 
diploma will be awarded to all club members 
who attend not less than five of the six meetings 
and who perform a satisfactory solution of a 
brief cost book ‘‘A’’ review. 
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Mechanical Engineers 


New York, Dec. 7—The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, with the largest en- 
rollment present in the history of its annual 
gatherings, opened a 3-day convention today in 
the Engineering Societies Building. Kepresenta- 
tives were present from nearly every State in 
the Union, many of them accompanied by their 
wives and daughters, for whom special enter- 
tainments were provided. 

Edwin 8S. Carman, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
selected president of the society to succeed 
Fred J. Miller, and other officers were chosen 
as follows: Leon Pratt Alford, of Beverly, 
Mass.; John Lyle Harrington, of Kansas City, 
and Robert B. Wolf, of New York, vice presi- 
dents; and William H. Wiley, of New York, 
treasurer. 

The convention began actual work at 2 p. m. 
with simultaneous meetings. One was devoted 
to a fuels session and one to the reading of 
papers relating to forest products, and the third 
to the machine shop. As an introduction of the 
woodworking session, a photographic study of 
the methods employed in logging and in the 
manufacture of lumber was presented by F. F. 
Murray, of St. Louis. 

Those who presented papers at the wood- 
working session were B. A. Parks, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; H. 8S. Sackett, of Chicago; D. 
W. Edwards, of Washington, D. C.; L. T. 
Erickson, of Toledo, Ohio; E. 8. Park, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and A. E. Hall, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘Railroads both in this country and abroad 
are realizing more and more the importance of 
tie conservation,’’?’ said D. W. Edwards of 
Grenlee Bros. & Co., Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on ‘Machining’ Railroad Cross Ties,’’ 
and discussed the various mechanical appliances 
now in use for helping to prolong the life of 
the tie. / 

E. 8S. Park, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. M. 
Weber, of Orville, Ohio, both of the Pittsburgh 
Wood Preserving Co., collaborated in a paper 
on ‘*Processes and Equipment Used in Wood 


Talk Lumber Problems 


Preservation.’’ The paper describes the differ- 
ent processes of pressure treatment and ex- 
plains the nature and use of appliances and 
equipment ordinarily employed in timber treat- 
ing and in the handling of the material before 
and after treatment by giving a description of 
a typical treating plant. 

Problems involved in constructing creosoted 
wood block floors were discussed by Lambert 
T. Ericson, chief engineer of the Jennison- 
Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio, in a paper on ‘‘Creo- 
soted Wood Block Factory Floors.’’ His pa- 
per was confined to a discussion of the material 
used; the problems encountered; and the field 
covered. 

B. A. Parks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., an asso- 
ciate member, said that altho the woodworking 
business is one of the oldest in existence, it has 
nevertheless shown the least development and 
has been the slowest to adopt modern principles 
of manufacturing. In his paper read today he 
told of some of the influences that have mili- 
tated against the development of this industry 
and pointed out some of the principles involved 
in the design of an up-to-date furniture-making 
plant. 

After stating the considerations upon which 
the location of a furniture plant is dependent 
Mr. Parks declared that naturally ‘‘the first 
consideration is the location of the lumber yards 
and dry kilns in relation to the incoming lumber 
to the factory. After deciding, at least tenta- 
tively, on the location of the lumber yard and 
kilns this will ordinarily determine the point 
of entrance for the raw lumber into the pro- 
posed plant, and the next procedure will be to 
make a routing chart and thus establish the 
amount of floor space required for manufactur- - 
ing purposes.’’ 


Handling and Storing Lumber 


With reference to the proper handling and 
storing of the raw material—lumber—he said: 
One of the most important problems confront- 
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ing the furniture manufacturer is the receiving, 
handling, storing, drying, and transporting of 
the raw material, namely, lumber. Much thought 
and study should be placed on the artangement 
of sidings, storage yards, dry kilns, c ff saws 


etc., as an efficient layout will pay for its de- 
velopment many times over in decreased labor 
and saving in time. The scope of thig,paper is 
too small to permit of more than a sug- 
gestions. re 


The lumber storage yard should be large 
enough to at least hold a year’s supply in order 
that advantage may be taken of favorable mar- 
ket conditions and also to avoid delays in de- 
livery due to transportation difficulties. The 
ideal storage yard should be equipped thruout 
with industrial trackage laid parallel with the 
receiving siding. This trackage system should 
be served by at least two transfer tracks running 
at right angles to the receiving siding. With 
this arrangement lumber is unloaded and sorted 
directly on small lumber trucks or ‘‘bunks” of 
the ordinary kind and then by means of the 
transfer tracks the truck loads, containing about 
4,000 feet, are placed in storage ready to be 
taken to the kilns for drying. 

The type of kiln used will depend on the thick- 
ness and kind of stock to be used and also some- 
what on the individual preference of the super- 
intendent, but they should be so located in a 
battery as to be served by the same system of 
transfer tracks that serve the storage yard. A 
dry storage shed equipped with industrial track- 
age is also valuable as it allows for an accumu- 
lation of dry material and thus avoids delays in 
receiving lumber at the cut-off saws which might 
be occasioned by accidents to the kilns, stock 
spoiled in process of drying, or other delays 
between the kilns and the mill. 

The same system of transfer tracks that serves 
the storage yard and kilns should be extended 
to the cut-off saws, where there should be 
previded hydraulic or screw lifts or elevators 
to raise the entire load of lumber and keep the 
top of the pile a few inches above the tops of 
the saw tables. 

It will be seen that with the above arrange- 
ment the lumber is not handled from the time 
it leaves the railroad car until it is placed on the 
table of the cut-off saw, and the consequent de- 
crease in handling costs is at once apparent. 
* * * It should be borne in mind that sidings 
to the lumber storage, power plant, and shipping 
room should have separate access to the main 
tracks, if possible, so that switching may be 
done on any siding without its being necessary 
to disturb the cars on any other. 

The paper on ‘‘Electrically Driven Saw- 
mills’? by Allen E. Hall, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., was so 
replete with practical information and statis- 
tical comparisons of the cost of a mechanically 
driven sawmill with that electrically driven 
that its salient features will be printed in full 
or in part, as space permits, in a later issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ; 

H. S. Sackett, of Chicago, assistanéipurchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago, Milwauke@ and St. 
Paul Railroad Co., maintained that recent 
studies of the subject show that wood still is 
the most economical material, and this fact he 
elaborated on in a review of the merits of steel 
and wood in the construction of both open-top 
and closed-top freight cars. His subject was 
‘The Use of Wood in Freight-Car Construc- 
tion.’’ He said in part: 

The fact that over two billion feet of lumber 
and timber is used annually in the United States 
for the maintenance of freight equipment and 
for the construction of new cars, representing 
an annual outlay for material alone of over $50,- 
000,000, is og evidence of the importance of 
wood in this big industry. 

From recent studies made of the subject by 
disinterested commissions, the indications are 
that even for open-top cars, wood is still the 
most economical material. With the growing 
scarcity of timber, however, and the apparently 
unlimited supply of steel available, it is probable 
that this latter material will always be a promi- 
nent factor in the construction of cars, and 
especially so, if some agent is found to reduce 
materially the present high rate of loss from 
rust and corrosion. 

To take up the question of open-top cars first, 
statistics gathered by operating officials of some 
of the larger railway systems seem to indicate 
that the cost of maintaining steel gondola cars 
over a period of years is greater than for com- 
posite (wooden and steel) cars of the same type. 

In the case of closed-top cars, such as for ex- 
ample, stock, box, and furniture cars, there is 
but little doubt that under present railroading 
conditions the understructure should be of steel 
with a wooden superstructure. The steel under- 
structure is required to withstand the shocks of 
service and to give rigidity and stability to the 
car, while the wood is desired to give lightness 
and general utility to the body. Some all-steel 
box cars are in use today, but their heaviness 
and the fact that nails and cleats can not be 
used in them to brace and hold the lading, are 
strong factors against the use of this material. 
It has not met with favor with shippers generally 
and probably will not as long as wood continues 
to remain available. No material has yet been 
discovered which combines the properties of 
strength, lightness, availability, and ease of 
working such as possessed by wood, and until 


such a material is developed and made available, 
wood will undoubtedly continue to be universally 
used for the superstructure of freight cars. 

It seems pertinent to say a word at this time 
as to the grades of material required for the 
different parts of the body of the car. In the 
early days when the supply of wood in this 
country was thought to be inexhaustible, clear 
grades of wood were generally demanded by the 
car builders, and in the construction of new 
cars this is generally the practice at the present 
time, especially for car roofing and siding— 
sound-knotted stock being used for decking and 
lining. Some of the more progressive railroads, 
however, have gone a step further in recent 
years and many are now using sound-knotted 
stock for siding and roofing for repair and 
maintenance work. 

As far as specifications for end sills, door and 
side posts, belt rails etc., are concerned, practice 
varies widely among the various railroads. Some 
still insist on oak for such purposes, and others 
have gone to fir and pine. With the rigid steel 
underframe it is believed the use of soft woods 
is more justified than ever for posts and belt 
rail, but unless well protected with steel plates 
it is believed the use of oak end sills is still to 
be recommended. Oak and other hardwoods 
are becoming more scarce and higher in price 
each year and it is felt that the general practice 
very shortly will be pine or fir end sills properly 
reinforced with steel. 


Some Advantages of Wooden Cars 

An important feature of car construction which 
is decidedly in wood’s favor, is its general ease 
of working and adaptability to repair, and this 
is brought about not only from its qualities which 
make it easy to cut, saw and shape, but also 
by its almost universal availability. We have 
been a wood-using nation for over a century, 
and artisans familiar with its properties and able 
to work it, are always at hand. 

It is also rather curious that the salvage value 
of wooden cars is greater than that of steel cars, 
and no one doubts this who has seen the two 
types of cars in a seriously wrecked condition. 
The wooden car may be quickly and easily re- 
paired, while the steel car is only rehabilitated 
ata — cost, or for the most part is fit for the 
junk pile. ; 

It is safe to say that every railroad in the 
country should at all times carry_on hand an 
eighteen months’ supply of oak and other hard- 
woods and a twelve months’ supply of fir, pine, 
and other soft woods. All this material when 
received should be properly piled for air season- 
ing, and in the case of clear material used for 
important parts, such as car siding, should be 
run thru the dry kiln just prior to use. 

Indications are that the preservative treatment 
of such car parts as are particularly liable to 
decay is profitable and will shortly be adopted 
as standard practice by the more progressive 
railroads. The conclusion is inevitable that the 
superstructure of freight cars will continue to 
be of wood as long as it is available at a rea- 
sonable price. 


At the fuels session, L. P. Breckenridge, pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at Yale Uni- 
versity, pointed to the ever diminishing supply 
of natural gas and touched upon the evident 
impossibliity of ever developing any considerable 
amount of water power in proportion to the 
total power requirements of that portion of the 
United States lying east of the Mississippi River. 
His address closed with a plea for thrift in the 
use of coal, setting forth how in a broad way 
the waste of fuel may be prevented. 


David Moffat Myers, of New York, said there: 


is at present a huge and unnecessary waste of 
fuel in this country. ‘‘There is not an indus- 
trial plant in the country where 10 to 30 per- 
cent saving of fuel might not be effected by 
common sense engineering,’’ he declared. Mr. 
Myers outlined a policy of fuel conservation to 
be adopted with the codperation of the Gov- 
ernment. Other speakers at the fuels session 
were QO. P. Hood, of Washington, D. C.; Ches- 
ter G. Gilbert, Washington, D. C., and Joseph 
E. Pogue, New York. 

W. H. Chapman, Earle Buckingham and J. 
F. Keller read papers at the machine shop sec- 
tion’s gathering. 

The presidential address of Fred J. Miller, 
the retiring executive, will follow tonight with 
a reception for all the delegates. Before Mr. 
Miller retired, honorary membership in the as- 
sociation was conferred on Lord William Weir, 
Glasgow, Scotland; Hon. Sir Charles Algernon 
Parsons, London, England; Commandatore Pio 
Perrone, Genoa, Italy; Rear Admiral R. S. 
Griffin, U. 8. M.; Capt. Robert W. Hunt, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Amuel M. Vauclain, Philadelphia. 
President-elect Carman was formally introduced 
at the reception. 

Daniel E. Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, will address the society Thurs- 
day and among other speakers that day will be 
Col. William Barclay Parsons, consulting en- 
gineer, of New York City. 





101,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on the Lava Bed Log- 
ging Chance, embracing about 6,400 acres 
in Townships 41 and 42 N., R. 3 E., M.D.M., 
Shasta National Forest, California, esti- 
mated to be 80,000,000 feet B. M. of yellow 
Pine, 9,000,000 feet B. M. of sugar pine, 10,- 
400,000 feet B. M. of white and Douglas fir, 
and 1,800,000 feet B.M. of incense cedar, a 
total of 101,200,000 feet B.M. of sawtimber, 
more or less. The chance also embraces 
the timber on about 800 acres in Townships 
41 and 42 N., R. 3 E., M.D.M., estimated 
to be 12,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, all 
species, the cutting of all or any part of 
which will be at the option of the pur- 
chaser, subject to the approval of the forest 
supervisor. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4: Sg M ft. B. M. for yellow pine, 
$4.50 per M. ft. B. M. for sugar pine, $1.25 
per ft. B. M. for white and Douglas fir 
and incense cedar, and for material unmer- 
chantable under the terms of the contract, 
to be removed at the option of the Eg a 
chaser, for which payment is require by 
the Forest Service, $0.50 per M ft. B. M. 
Rates to be readjusted July 1, 1924. 


DEPOSIT—$10,000.00 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as liqui- 
age damages, according to conditions of 
sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, California, up to and including 
March 1, 1920. The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 

sits, and the submission of bids should 
e obtained from the District Forester, 
San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Sisson, California. 











Dealers! Simplify 
Your Accounts 


It’s easy to keep accounts 
up-to-date so that you can 
tell every day exactly how 
your business stands, if you 
use a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 


SYSTEM 


It is simple, accurate, eco- 
nomical, useful. Now being 
used successfully by hundreds 
of lumber dealers. 


Write today for circulars. 
Address Dept. L. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Muncie, Ind. 


Engineers 
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Every 
Lumberman 


whether he buys or sells lumber 
has daily need for my yearly 


Demurrage 
Calendar 


At a glance it gives you a check on railroad 
bills. By detecting one day’s overcharge it 
will pay for itself many times over. En- 
dorsed by lumber traffic men to ‘‘meet a 
need that is general.’ 


1921—12 mos. calendar postpaid 
—money back if not satisfied. 


M. G. KOON, 


$1.00 


232 Carlton Ave., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 





Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 













Same as 
Webster 


An Authority “wl 


THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of all 
carload lumber buyers. 


Collections a Specialty. 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 











CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 
PLAN raure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 5) 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials’’60 Pians-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.‘‘WestCoastBungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 
iat SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of 80Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows’’ 3 to6 Rooms—S0c 
Money back if not sotished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 365 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 



















J. B. Crawford & Co., W2N, Wels st 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—Ballots for the an- 
nual election of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis next Tuesday have been sent out by 
Secretary O. A. Pier. Election will be by 
mail and at the office of the exchange, Hotel 
Statler. Results of the election will be an- 
nounced at a luncheon to be held at that hotel 
on the same day. Only one ticket for the vari- 
ous offices has been put out. The tickets follow: 


Board of Arbitration—C. K. McClure, South Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co., chairman; W. P. Anderson, 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Dulany, St. Louis Lumber Co.; Thomas E. 
Powe, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; Charles E. 
Price, William Buchanan; Hans Wachsmuth, 
Wachsmuth Lumber Co. 


Board of Appeals—Franz Waldstein, Waldstein 
Lumber Co., chairman; Charles A. Antrim, Charles 
A. Antrim Lumber Co.; Stephen J. Gavin, Stephen 
J. Gavin Lumber Co.; James Prendergast, Prender- 
gast Lumber Co.; C. P. Jennings, Berthold-Jen- 
singe Lumber Co.; Frank J. Shields, F. J. Shields 

0. 


Division “A” (Retailers)—Louis Essig, Louis 
Essig Lumber Co., chairman; James Prendergast, 
James Prendergast Lumber Co., representative di- 
rector ; Stephen J. Gavin, Stephen J. Gavin Lumber 
Co., vice representative director. 

Division “B” (Hardwoods)—Thomas W. Fry, 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., 
chairman; Joseph Hafner, Hafner Manufacturing 
Co., representative director; Fred Christmann, 
Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., first vice repre- 
sentative director; R. F. Krebs, Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., second vice representative director ; 
J. L. Benas, Waldstein Lumber Co., vice chairman. 


Division “C’? (Manufacturers)—F. E. Sheldon, 
T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., representative director ; 
Charles A. Antrim, Charles A, Antrim Lumber Co., 
vice representative director; Clarence C. Mullen, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., chairman. 

Division “D’” (Commission)—M. S. Masters, 
M. S. Masters Lumber Co., chairman; William 
Funck, F. J. Shields & Co., representative director. 

Division ‘F’’ (Wholesalers)—Stanley Masters, 
Waggener Store Co., chairman; F. C. Brewer, A. P. 
Brewer Lumber Co.,_ representative director; 
George W. Surmeyer, George W. Surmeyer Lum- 
ber Co., first vice representative director; F. J. 
Riefling, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., 
second vice representative director. 


The president, vice president and treasurer 
will be elected by the directors. 





ESTIMATORS, CREDIT MEN SEE SHOW 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 6.—Several hundred 
members of the Detroit Millwork Estimators’ 


Club and the Detroit Lumbermen’s Credit As- 


sociation attended a special theater perform- 
ance and party here Dec. 2. It was the first 
social event of the club in some weeks. The 
members took up the plan with enthusiasm, and 
all features of the event went off in fine style. 
The members of the committee in charge in- 
cluded: John Riordan, William J. Cardiff, A. 
I. Lennart, of the Detroit Millwork Estimators’ 
Club, and P. D. Querrier and Clyde Berube, of 
the Detroit Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 





TACOMA CLUB MEETS 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 4.—With the largest at- 
tendance which has been present for several 
months the discussion at the regular meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma centered 
on business conditions and prospects for the 
future. President Ernst Dolge called on a num- 
ber of the members who have just returned from 
visits to different parts of the country. Among 
the speakers were George J. Osgood, general 
manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., A. D. 
Laws, of the Union Lumber Co., and George 
W. Cain. Said Mr. Osgood: 


When I first went east I found that lumbermen 
were expecting a revival in business by the first of 
the year. Some of them placed the date at March 
as ‘our weeks later I found the general opinion 
to have changed and few of those with whom I 
talked could see any prospects for a revival before 
July 1, 1921. Never since 1893 have I seen fir 
boards less in demand than is the case right now, 
not even during the panic of 1907. West of Cleve- 
land I found retail stocks were light and that 
there was a small but steady demand for lumber. 
East of that point buyers were more pessimistic 
and could see little hope for the immediate future. 

That is the pessimistic side of the case. On the 
other side is the fact, vouched for by real estate 





dealers in all the large cities I visited, that never 
has there been so great a demand for building lots. 
The individual has been investing in lots all over 
the country. The explanation is that the small 
business man and the salaried worker is tired of 
being held up for high rents and plans to build for 
himself. This is a most favorable outlook and 
should have an important bearing on the lumber 
market. My own conviction is that there will not 
be much improvement until some time after the 
first of the new year but that the improvement is 
coming earlier than is generally expected. 

Mr. Osgood has been away from Tacoma for 
the last two months and has visited all the 
important cities in the East and middle West. | 

Mr. Laws, who had just returned from a trip 
to Grays Harbor for the purpose of investigating 
the situation in that district, gave a brief out- 
line of conditions as he found them. 

L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., announced to the club the organ- 
ization of a new selling company by a combina- 
tion of eight logging firms operating north 
of Tacoma. This company, he said, will handle 
the sales of the entire output of the companies 
as included in the organization, and will work 
to stabilize the market, will give better service 
to the log buying mills by means of its control 
of a large supply of logs. ne 

The usual discussion of market conditions 
followed. The general opinion was that no im- 
mediate improvement in conditions is in sight 
and that a readjustment of wages is an impera- 
tive necessity. Many of the mills are closing 
down and those that continue operations are 
already putting reductions in force. 





CINCINNATIANS FAVOR OPEN SHOP 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 6.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati at its meeting held at the 
Business Men’s Club tonight voted to affiliate 
with the newly organized industrial division of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati and 
subscribed to its principles favoring the open 
shop in industry. The new organization is 
composed of forty-two representative trade and 
business organizations of Cincinnati and is a 
subsidiary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The division’s principal platform is the open 
shop principle but the constitution permits mem- 
bers having contracts with union labor to 
affiliate with it. The organization is the first 
successful attempt in Cincinnati to line up the 
city’s principal industries into one organization 
to defend industry against the unjust encroach- 
ments of union labor and to codperate for the 
general establishment of the open shop. 

Newell H. Hargrave, president Lumbermen’s 
Club, was designated to represent the club on 
the executive committee of the industrial 
division. Mr. Hargrave was one of the com- 
mittee which drew up the division’s statement 
of principles and constitution. 

While there are, few large employers of 
labor represented in the Lumbermen’s Club, it 
was felt by the members that they should be 
represented in this movement which will affect 
the industrial welfare of all Cincinnati and the 
sentiment among the members was to the effect 
that their representative should act more as the 
representative of the public’s interest than in 
any other way. 

President Hargrave appointed a committee 
consisting of E. O. Robinson, chairman; J. Watt 
Graham, George Morgan, Dwight Hinckley, 
Kenneth Williams, Henry Pfiester and himself, 
to confer with the Chamber of Commerce rela- 
tive to inviting the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association to hold its annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati and in the event that the 
invitation should be accepted to arrange for 
a smoker and entertainment to be tendered the 
visiting delegates by the Lumbermen’s Club. 
The convention is to be held some time in Janu- 
ary. Several cities are after the convention, 
but > is believed that Cincinnati has the inside 
track. 

President Hargrave appointed a committee of 
three consisting of J. R. O’Neill, Roy Thompson 
and W. S. Sterritt to solicit subscriptions line 
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the club members to be sent the Hoover com- 
mittee for the relief of the starving children of 
France. There was a sum of $600 subscribed 
at the meeting with prospects of as much more 
being subscribed by other members not pres- 
ent. 

George Morgan, chairman of the committee 
appointed to look into the home building cam- 
paign of the Hamilton County League of Build- 
ing Associations, reported that the committee 
had reached no conclusion in its investigation. 

J. R. O’Neill, chairman of the committee on 
river and rail transportation, reported that 
his committee had decided that the club was not 
interested in the proposals of the Southern Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co. relative to the $10 transit 
charge and accordingly no recommendation was 
reported. 

The report of the arbitration committee in 
the dispute between the Thoman Flinn Lumber 
Co. and the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co. was 
read and accepted. 

Memorial resolutions on the death of the late 
Cc. C.-Hagemeyer, Cincinnati lumberman, head 


of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. and the 
H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., and one time presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club, were reported 
by a committee consisting of Leland G. Ban- 
ning, Fred W. Mowbray and J. Watt Graham 
and read and ordered spread upon the minutes 
and copies to be sent to the family of Mr. 
Hagemeyer. 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB’S NEW OFFICERS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 6.—J. J. Laumer, 
of the Laumer Lumber Co., is the newly elected 
president of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club. 
Other officers are L. A. Baker, of the Baker-Reid 
Lumber Co., first vice president; J. G. MeCor- 
mick, of the McCormick Lumber Co., second 
vice president; and A. J. Ribe, of the traffic 
bureau, secretary and treasurer. 








BEAVERS gnaw down large trees, but they have 
no judgment as to the direction in which a tree 
will fall and are occasionally killed by the trees 
which they gnaw down. 





Confer on New York Forestry 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The morning session 
of the fifteenth annual convention of the Em- 
ire State Forest Products’ Association, held 
ere at the Hotel Utica Dec. 2, was devoted to 
listening to reports of the officers and the vari- 
ous committees, most of the committees’ re- 
ports being approved as read. The recommenda- 
tions of the nominating committee for officers 
for the following year were unanimously ap- 
proved as follows: 

President—George N. Ostrander, Glens Falls. 

Vice president—Ferris J. Meigs, New York City. 

Board of Directors—Ernest A. Sterling, New 
York City; W. L. Sykes, Buffalo; T. J. Wilbur, 
Utica ; W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake; E. J. West, Glens 
Falls; Clarence L. Fisher, Lyons Falls. 

The last three mentioned constitute the execu- 
tive committee. At the meeting of the newly 
elected board of directors W. Clyde Sykes, of 
Conifer, was again chosen treasurer, and A. B. 
Recknagel, of Albany, as forester and secretary 
of the association. The president then appointed 
a committee on resolutions consisting of Frank 
L. Moore, chairman; Ralph 8. Hosmer and 
Clarence L. Fisher. 

Mr. Moore spoke briefly in support of the 
national and State forest policies as prepared 
by the American Paper & Pulp Association. 
O. M. Porter, assistant secretary of that organ- 
ization, and R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau, also spoke in behalf 
of the so called Greeley bill, Mr. Kellogg saying 
that to support it is to support codperation vs. 
compulsion. W. L. Sykes spoke in favor of the 
self-determination of the stumpage owner. A 
general discussion was indulged in by those 
present on the State forest policy. 

At the afternoon session Professor R. S. Hos- 
mer, head of the department of forestry at 
Cornell University, delivered an address on 
‘¢Proposed Timber Land Policies and Their Pos- 
sible Outcome in Congress’’ which was an im- 
partial review of the entire situation and way 
followed by a discussion participated in by 
President Ostrander, R. S. Kellogg, W. L. 
Sykes, H. B. Barden and others. President 
Ostrander made a strong plea for ameliorative 
action rather than compulsory action; for legis- 
lation that would make it profitable for the 
private timber land owner to handle his property 
in accordance with approved forestry principles, 
thereby dedicating it to continuous forest pro- 
duction. 

President Ostrander then followed with a 
brief address ‘‘The Pulpwood Situation in the 
Northeast’’ dealing chiefly with the Underwood 
resolution, the support of which he urged. Dean 
Franklin Moon, of the New York State College 
of Forestry, followed with a paper on ‘‘ Train- 
ing Men for the Forest Industries.’’ Warwick 
Carpenter, secretary of the State conservation 
commission, made an informal address on the 
**Ten District Foresters’ Plan for New York 
State,’’ expressing hope that in the coming 
session of the legislature the measure would 


pass. He compared the commission’s plan with 
that promulgated by the American Paper & Pulp 
Association and showed that there was noth- 
ing mandatory in the State’s plan. He spoke 
of the free tree measure which will in a few 
years furnish enough stock to plant 10,000 
acres annually. He pointed out that this is 
material assistance to private owners to the ex- 
tent of $4 an acre, being the value per acre of 
the stock furnished free to the owner of the 
land. In the discussion that followed, Dean 
Moon argued against the plan proposed by the 
commission on the ground of impracticability, 
and as being outside the proper functions of the 
commission. Superintendent of State Forests 
C. R. Pettis, answered these objections in behalf 
of the commission. 

The committee on resolutions then reported 
as follows: 


WHEREAS, The subject of a national timber land 
policy in its relations to Federal and State activi- 
ties is now receiving serious attention, and 


WHEREAS, Legislation has been proposed repre- 
senting two radically different ideas as to the form 
and administration of such a policy, and 


WHEREAS, This association has, in past years, 
considered this matter and particularly at its four- 
teenth annual meeting held Nov. 13, 1919, declared 
in favor of “a policy of complete and efficient fire 
protection by the Government, and land holders’ 
associations, and by the individual and corporate 
owners,” and also approved the making of a tim- 
ber census and land classification; and adjust- 
ment of taxation so as to encourage the holding of 
land for timber growth; and assistance to timber 
land owners in forest planting ; and 


WHEREAS, In the legislation proposed for intro- 
duction into Congress by the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and other wood producing and 
wood using industries these essential requirements 
are recognized as initial methods proposed for 
their accomplishment, be it 


Resolved, That this association approves the 
general principles for the physical study, protec- 
tion and perpetuation of national forest resources 
as promulgated at the joint conference of the afore- 
mentioned organizations, and favors legislation to 
this end to the extent, and no further, that the 
measures adopted be codperative and educational 
and in no way infringe on the constitutional rights 
of private ownership, or by restrictive or manda- 
tory statutes interfere with the free use, within the 
law, of private property or the policy and action 
of sovereign States. Be it further 

Resolved, That owing to the peculiar conditions 
and special advantages enjoyed by the State of 
New York in the way of forest policy, organization 
and appropriation, this State, in our opinion, is 
not in need of Federal assistance, altho we would 
approve codperation in fire protection, timber cen- 
sus and research work when and as such co- 
operation, in the judgment of the State, will be 
mutually advantageous. 


The annual banquet was held at 7 o’clock, 
attended by nearly forty members, President. 
Ostrander being toastmaster and Senator Henry 
M. Sage the only speaker, the latter’s address, 
because of his prominent connection with legis- 
lation, being of particular interest. Following 
this moving pictures were shown by the con- 
servation commission and by tha New York 
State College of Forestry, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 





New Modern Band 
Mill Started Opera- 
tion December lst 


and will operate contin- 
uously during the Winter 
months. 


White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 


We can book orders for 
immediate shipment of 
white and red oak, red 
sap and black gum, No.2 
common and better grade. 


Quality First—Service Always 
Send us your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co. 


Miland Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas. 
Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








( > 
F arley & Loetscher 
Mfg. Go. 


WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTURERS 


White 


° 

Pine 
Quality Millwork 
Open Sash and 


——e 

. anel Doors 
poy? Sash Doors 

or Mixe Colonial Columns 
Cars a Screen Doors 
Specialty Garage Doors 


ombination Screen 
and Storm Doors 
Hardwood 


Veneered Doors 


Unexcelled Facilities 
Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


lowa 








Dubuque, 
S J 








( A PLAN SERVICE ) 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 
Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
South Street 


417 Deen Sid 
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In Stockh— 
‘Veneered 


Panels 
DOWELS 
eum Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 




















We Point With 
Pride 


to our wagon dimension 
stock in both Oak and J 
Hickory—also implement stock. 


(Only second growth Hill Oak used!) 


SPECIAL 
PRICES — 


on a well as- Poplar 


sorted stock of 


Red Oak Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Vicksburg, Miss. a 





Tribbett, - Allen, 
* Miss. ., Dunn, La. 


4 a 
Girch) 
We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 














YN 







& B 
{ 8/4 No. | Common & Better Birch 
ar 10/4 No. | Common & Better Birch 
5 ix4—6" & Longer One & Two Fase 














B 
> B 
3 Cars 1x6 No. 3 Common Birch 
2 Cars 1x4 No. 3 Common 8 


\_ Rib Lake Lumber Co., ¥%: p 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


BASSWC in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
eon Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

a ah, De Shooks from SAGINAW. 





Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 





DRY STOCK for 


Northern Hardwoods— 


Prompt Shipment 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH 

{car 4/4 FAS fom 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 car ae 2 & Btr. 
4 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. AE No. 1 & No. 2 
1 car os “" { & Btr. { car 4/4 No. 

wdr., 8’ cars 5/4 N 
{ car 8/4 Good No r 1074 No. 06 a 


B wood 
{ car 4/4 No. 3 Ay y and White Oak 
3 cars 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 














THE ONLY WAY 


We raise about so much, we thresh about so 
much, 
We have about so many mouths to feed; 
We sleep about so much, and so about so much 
Of houses for a dwelling place we need. 
We are not born so fast, we do not die so fast, 
A day or month cuts so much figure—and 
The thing that puzzles me 
And the thing I can not see 
Is this law they call supply and call demand, 


Today you can’t get meat, today you can’t get 
wheat, 
Today you can’t get pine or fir at all. 
Tomorrow you are shocked—everybody’s over- 
stocked, 
And the price of everything begins to fall. 
What yesterday was short now is plenty, by re- 
port, 
What was plenty yesterday is not in hand— 
It’s a wonder working out, 
You’ll agree without a doubt, 
Is this law they call supply and call demand. 


You surely have a job, Mr. Harding, quite a 
job, 
When your recently elected Congress meets: 
You must keep our daily pay where it is the 
present day, 
But reduce the clothes and lumber and the 
eats. 
And the only way to do what the people want 
you to 
And to satisfy the voters of the land, 
When uext March you take the wheel, 
Is immediately repeal 
This old law they call supply and call demand. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


We would not have it understood from what 
we have written about Oklahoma that Oklahoma 
is not feeling nationwide conditions, because 
we do not want all of our best lumbermen to 
sell out and flock to Oklahoma. Oklahoma, of 
course, is spending her natural resources of oil, 
gas and coal, for which there is bound to be 
demand. But Oklahoma feels the money short- 
age and is wondering a little if there will be 
the money to go on with all the projects she 
would like. 





McAlester, Okla., which built for a city of 
100,000, has modified that idea to some extent 
and has turned herself to the enjoyment of life 
as well as the acquirement of wealth. McAlester 
is one of the older cities of the State (if ‘‘old’’ 
ean be applied to anything in Oklahoma) and, 
as she lies in the center of a rich coal field, 
many men believed she would become the chief 
eity of the State. Then came the great oil 
boom in other centers, and human nature again 
asserted itself—for men would rather take a 
gambler’s chance of wealth gushing suddenly 
out of the ground than the certainty of dig- 
ging it out of the ground by slow labor. 





Machinery is a wonderful thing. As the train 
passed we saw a machine doing the work of 
three men. And the three men were right there 
standing around with their hands in their 
pockets watching it do it. 





While we never could afford one of the darned 
things, we are glad for the sake of the other 
fellow to observe that tires are being deflated. 





We would say that the most accommodating 
railway ticket agent in the United States is in 
the 8S. P. & S. E. ticket office at Beaumont, 
Tex.—and we mean every word of it. 





There is a man in Corsicana, Tex., named 
Cal E. Kerr, but he is a real estate man, so his 
wife probably doesn’t have to wear the family 
tartan. 


We advise that well known private citizen 
Mr. Harding to hurry back to Marion and rest 
up from his vacation. 





And, by the way, what Mr. Harding will do 
to Brownsville, Tex., when he gets control 
of the weather bureau will be a plenty. We 
bet theyll get snow in August. 





The pecan crop down south is a failure, but 
the nut crop seems to be large in other parts 
of the country. 





The Hotel Tulsa at Tulsa, of course, Okla., 
advertises: ‘‘You will enjoy the dining room 
service where popular prices prevail.’’ We 
certainly shall if we ever find such a dining 
room. 





The newspapers say that the administration 
will not do anything about the grabbing of seven 
mines in Mexico by the bolshevistas—and paper 
as high as it is. 





Why go to New York to see grand opera, why 
go to the county seat to see Ringling’s, why go 
anywhere to see anything, when you can go to 
the Fotosho Theater in McAlester, Okla., to 
quote a newspaper advertisement, and 


dare to see the maddening Doraldina, presenting 
for the first time on any screen the wild woman, 
“Nasoni,” goddess of the deep, from the wild 
shores of naked people, conceived by the brilliantly 
beautiful world’s dancing sensation Doraldina (her- 
self) and called “the woman untamed”? 


Read on! Read on! 


A Drunken Mate—A Hellion Crew—Mutiny—A 
Defenseless Girl—In the Offing a Cannibal Isle— 
Naked Savages—Eaters of Human Flesh—Follow- 
ers of Vague Distorted Gods—Savage Festival— 
Love-——Adventure—Novel Twists—Daring Dances— 
Bizarre—Fiery—Dazzling. A white queen on a 
cannibal isle. Her soul expressed the spirit of 
the dance. Her heart a torrent of fire. Her love 
forbidden for the man of civilization. . 

Some show, we would say, not having seen it. 





Speaking of the intelligent police, at St. Louis 
three men ‘‘ were ordered to leave town by police 
officials after they had been taken from a train 
about to leave the city.’’ 


Southward bound we found Charles McNeal, 
whom some of you fellows sold lumber to for 
twenty years when he operated a yard at Mary- 
ville, Mo. Now he was on his way to Browns- 
ville, Tex., where he intends to develop a 20-acre 
tract on the Rio Grande into a nut farm and 
winter home. 








GOOD AND BAD 


Back there in the eighties 
When pine was easy had 
The foreman and his maties 
Thought any log was bad 
That had a crook or knot or boll, 
That wasn’t clear and true and whole. 


But we learned wisdom later 
In sawing out the pine, 

Yes, we learned wisdom greater, 
The boss, and down the line— 
We found that every tree that stood 
Had something in it that was good. 


And so in grading mortals 

I’ve learned that lesson, too: 
Some folks will pass the portals 

We thought would never do; 
There’s defects in the best of them— 
One defect oughtn’t to condemn. 


And so in grading others 
I try another plan, 
In passing on my brothers, 
In measuring a man, 
The good in each I try to see— 
There’s No. 1 in every tree. 





We observe that the Red army is massing; 
a few days ago it was missing. 
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THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD RECKONER 


In this country there are many men who are 
compelled to figure over and over odd sizes of 
lumber, especially hardwood lumber, to deter- 
mine the board footage. One day a man who 
had done such figuring constantly as a buyer 
for a large implement concern sat down and 
gradually evolved a table, a section of which 
is shown herewith. This is called the American 
Hardwood Reckoner and not only saves time and 
money, but takes away a lot of the drudgery 
for those who have to figure the board con- 
tents of odd widths and thicknesses. 


The American Hardwood Reckoner gives the 
footage for one lineal foot in pieces beginning 
with 14-inch in width and extending up to 18 
inches in width. In thickness the table be- 
gins at 1 inch and runs up to 12 inches. Both 
widths and thicknesses progress by quarter 
inches. The board footage is given for all the 
sizes or for 2,640 sizes. 

The accompanying illustration shows a sec- 
tion taken from the first page. The American 
Hardwood Reckoner consists of four pages, 
printed on heavy manilla paper and just the 
size to fit in the pocket easily. 

The type is plain and easy to read and is 
extremely convenient for handling. It is the 
handiest, quickest and best reckoner for hard- 
wood and is especially valuable for figuring in- 
ventories, making out invoices and in extension 
work of all kinds involving a number of sizes 
of lumber. It will be especially appreciated by 


BOARD MEASURE 
Feet of Board Measure Contained in 
One Running (Linear) Foot of 
Scantling of Different Dimensions 
By CHar.es H. TurNER, Jun. Mem., A.S8.M.E. 


Body of Table gives Feet of Board Measure 


coast, according to R. O. Chase, secretary of 
the club. 

Resolutions calling upon the representatives 
in Congress to do all in their power toward 
removing the toll on domestic shipping thru the 
canal will be passed by the various trade or- 
ganizations on the Coast as soon as they meet, 
it is predicted, the Foreign Commerce club of 
this city leading the way. 


WOODS FOR BLOCK PAVING ARE TESTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 6.—After thirteen 
years of experiment as to the relative wearing 
qualities of various kinds of wood for pave- 
ment, City Engineer F. W. Cappelen announces 
that the test has shown longleaf southern 
pine to be the best paving material. White 
birch has worn equally well, but is held to be 
out of the question for practical paving use 
because of its higher cost. The next wood in 
value as shown by the test is Norway pine, and 
it is followed in order by tamarack, eastern 
hemlock and western larch. . 

For experimental purposes the city laid a 
block of creosoted wood block pavement in 1907 
on Nicollet Avenue between Second Street and 
Washington Avenue, where it was subjected to 
heavy traffic. Seven inspections by city and 
Federal Government authorities have been made, 
with careful measurements to show relative 
wear. But after the lapse of thirteen years, 
all the sections except those laid with longleaf 
yellow pine and with white birch show deep 
depressions. Norway pine 











has had even a more se- 


LUMBER L vere test on Third Avenue 





A 
BOARD MEASURE, North, where a stretch of 
TABLE pavement was laid in 1903 





and is now in very poor 
eondition, altho it has 
stood heavy traffic for 





seventeen years. 











SECTION OF AMERICAN HARDWOOD RECKONER 


furniture manufacturers and other users of odd 
sizes of lumber. 

Printed on heavy manilla paper. 4% x 8% 
inches in size and with plain legible type the 
American Hardwood Reckoner will be sold by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 35 cents a copy 
or $2.50 for ten. 





URGE FREE CANAL FOR DOMESTIC SHIPPING 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—That coastwise 
shipping should be permitted to move thru the 
Panama Canal free of tolls is the belief of the 
Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, and a move- 
ment to bring pressure to bear upon Congress 
toward legislation with this object in view has 
been started by that organization, of which 
George Quayle is general secretary. The For- 
eign Commerce Club, of Portland, will join in 
the movement, and it is indicated that the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club will give their support. 

The question of Panama tolls is of direct 
interest to Pacific coast and Atlantic coast 
shippers in general, but of particular interest 
to the lumber industry and lumber consumers, 
for with the tolls eliminated, it is pointed out, 
the movement by water of lumber cargoes would 
be given a strong impetus. 

Inasmuch as the removal of tolls on coast- 
wise shipping constituted one of the planks of 
the platform of the Republican party, and 
President-elect Harding expressed himself as 
favorable toward such a change in his preélec- 
tion speeches, it is felt by local shippers that 
no great difficulty should be encountered in ob- 
taining passage of the proposed bill. 

The Foreign Commerce Club, working in con- 
junction with the State chamber, has been in 
touch with the tolls situation for some time thru 
the foreign trade organizations on the Pacific 
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replaced in 1911, mostly 
by southern pine. 

The city for some years has given preference 
to southern pine in all its wood block pavement, 
and it has been the chief material in local pav- 
ing operations, but has been laid very little in 
the last two or three years because of the high 
cost of blocks. 








DAMAGE BY ASPEN BORER 


The Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has warned owners of aspen timber of the 
presence of a beetle which bores the bark of 
this tree and frequently destroys much timber. 
This damage seems to be confined to high 
mountains in the West, as the insect is not often 
found below an altitude of 6,500 feet, which ex- 
cludes all the area east of the Mississippi River. 
The worst conditions prevail in Colorado. The 
remedy consists in cutting and burning infested 
trees where new swarms originate. It will be 
very difficult to do this on a large seale. Paper 
mills in the eastern States use aspen, but little 
has been used in the West for paper or any- 
thing else. 


NEW SOUTHERN PINE PAMPHLET 


New Or,eEANs, La., Dec. 6.—The Southern 
Pine Association is distributing to architects, 
engineers, builders and others interested| in 
acquiring a general knowledge of southern pine 
and its uses a new pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Southern 
Pine—What It Is, and What It Is Used For.’’ 
The 12-page pamphlet is well illustrated with 
pictures of southern pine from the woods to 
the finished product; its uses for both exterior 
and interior are cited and grades and specifica- 
tions for lumber and timber and their physical 
properties are given in full. Besides that in- 
structions are given for finishing southern pine 
flooring and attention is also called to its uses 
in wood block floors and for paving. 











Shrewd 
Dealers Prefer It 


{n selecting a brand of oak 
flooring to sell, dealers who 
consider long run possibili- 
ties, as well as immediate 
profits, pick 


Acorn Brand 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


It will build up good will for 
your lumber yard and help you 
to make permanent customers. 
We have every modern facility 
for manufacturing high quality 
flooring. 


Write us for prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
aimis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


A 














Yellow Poplar stout Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
and Pl Ash, Hemlock 
SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
< _! 
f \ 
St. Francis Delta 
Oak. Ash. 
APGWOOS—> cee Feere. 
Elim. 


We zeit only lumber cut, from our own Sycamore. 
timber manufactured in our own saw 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. Cottonwood 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis. Tenn. Kansas CityiMo. } 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. *<r'es 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman. Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
The Cost of Growing Timber 27/!ntetestine szzosition 


By B, 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 


o ‘ 





Let’s get together 
on your future 
orders for 





Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


Whether you need Hardwood 
factory stock or Hemlock for retail 
yard sale we can interest you. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 
@ .- es J i] * J 


- n ~ = 
Weidman 


& Son Co. === 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. ) 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 























The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











( Michigan q 


ELM DP 


4-4’’ to 14-4’’ high grade stock, 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. or log run. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, 


MAPLE For Quick Sale :— 











77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-46” & wdr. C.& B. 
4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2€. 
80M 4-4 No.1C.&B. M 6-4 No mmon 
M 4-4 No. 1& 250M 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 
60M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
100M 5-4 No, 3 Common 50M 16-4 No. 2 C. &B. 
200M 8-4 No. 3 





Von Piaten-Fox Co., Mil at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
THE WOODS 





Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.’? including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431-“o. Dearbern St., Chicago 


(Concluded from page 65) 


1914-1920; but if the decrease above reported con- 
tinues, what will be the result? 

The difficulty is that people do not like to live 
alone, but prefer to live in towns and villages and 
to enjoy society and the conveniences and comforts 
of modern life which are beyond the reach of a 
scattered population living on large farms. 

Can this be remedied by the ownership of small 
farms and the formation of neighborhood. associa- 
tions? Small farms bringing people nearer together 
and intensive cultivation of these farms, may be 
the answer. Nothing can be better for a country 
than that people should be attracted to the land 
and given the opportunity to become independent 
without being compelled to live in isolation and 
without the comforts of life. 

If the farm unit was forty acres, better results 
could be obtained than if the unit is eighty or 
160 acres, and living conditions could be much 
more attractive. 

Three measures are now pending before Congress 
which would authorize the Department of the In- 
terior to aid persons desiring to do so to procure 
farms. All embody the plan of community settle- 
ment originally presented in the bill (H. R. 457), 
urged upon Congress by the President. While pri- 
marily designed to provide farms and employment 
for service men, they could be made to cover a 
wider field. 

The plan is included in the four-option bill (H. 
R. 14,157) advocated by the American Legion, 
which passed the House in May. Section 6 of the 
bill is virtually the same measure (H. R. 487) 
known as the Mondell bill, authorizing the secre- 
tary of the interior to create community settle- 
ments in States where feasible projects can be 
found, and provides an ——— of $500,000,- 
000 for the purpose. his is pending in the 


Senate. 

Bill 8. 4372, entitled “World War farm and 
home-building act,” introduced by Senator Borah 
has much the same object as the Mondell bill, an 
appropriates $300,000,000. 

The third measure (S. 3477), now pending, was 
introduced by Senator Smoot, and is widely known 
as the “rural homes Dill.” Primarily designed for 
community settlements of modest size, this bill is 
unique in the fact that it does not call for an 
appropriation. It authorizes the secretary of the 
interior to contract with individuals or corpora- 
tions for the reclamation, improvement, and set- 
tlement of lands in private ownership. Land own- 
ers could call upon the secretary to investigate 
the feasibility of proposed projects, and later to 
undertake their development; but the cost of inves- 
tigation and construction must be deposited with 
the treasurer of the United States before the work 
is undertaken—all moneys to be paid out on vouch- 


ers signed by the secretary. This would furnish 
protection for the homeseeker in the purchase price 
and give him the benefit of thoro preliminary 
studies and investigations made by trained and ex- 
perienced minds, and he would know that the im- 
provements would be made and the money wisely ex- 
pended. The department believes that much im- 
portant work can be promptly undertaken if this 
measure becomes a law. 

The reclamation service is available to do the 
work should the bill pass, 

Of the Alaska national forests the report 
says: 

After a long period of inactivity it begins to 
appear as tho there is to be considerable develop- 
ment in connection with the national forests, par- 
ticularly in southeastern Alaska. number of 
companies interested in the manufacture of pulp 


-and paper are negotiating for leases of timber, 


and when the offered leases can be smoothed out, 
so as to offer satisfactory terms, doubtless several 
mills adjoining constant water powers will be es- 
tablished. The leases as now offered by the Forest 
Service cover a period of thirty years, with an 
allowed two-year period for construction; the 
stumpage rate is set for the first five years and a 
maximum stumpage rate for the following five 
years. For the remaining five-year periods the For- 
est Service reserves the right to fix the stumpage 
on prevailing timber rates in the district, but will 
fix no exact basis on which the revaluation will 
be made. This is the stumbling block, and to the 
governor it appears to be a short-sighted policy 
to keep out industry for fear that a proper price 
for future stumpage will not be received. The in- 
come tax will now be with us for many years and 
the greater the income of any company the greater. 
will be the revenue to the Government. He recom- 
mends that a forest district be established in Alaska 
in charge of a district forester conversant with 
Alaskan conditions, who may act without delay 
incident to correspondence. 

There are two great national forests in Alaska— 
the Chugach, comprising 5,130,201 acres, and the 
Tongass, comprising 15,449,539 acres. The total 
receipts from the Tongass and Chugach national 
forests for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
were $106,921.48. The total cost of administration 
of the two forests for the same period was $56,- 
393.94. The Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Territory, has definitely out- 
lined a road-building program within the national? 
forests; eodperative agreements have been ap- 
proved and a number of projects are now under 
construction by the bureau of public roads. 

A small pulp plant was started at Port Snettis- 
ham, which will be ready for the manufacture of 
pulp by next spring; a preliminary sale of 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber was made to this company. 




















PRIVATE ROAD ASKS THRU RATES 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 11,327—Craig Mountain Railway 
Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co., Di- 
rector General et al.—Examiner Gartner recom- 
mends that the commission deny the request of 
the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. and the Craig 
Mountain Railroad Co. for the establishment of 
joint thru rates on lumber and forest products 
between the Craig Mountain Railway and the 
trunk line carriers with which it connects at 
Craig Junction, Idaho, from points on its line 
to points in transcontinental territory no higher 
than the rates applicable from all other points in 
this same territory which enjoy the Spokane 
group rate. 


Examiner Gartner says: 


Since only joint thru rates on lumber and forest 
products are asked from Winchester, Idaho, and 
since it appears that all of the lumber and forest 
products that have moved out over the railroad 
during the last two years to interstate destinations 
has been lumber of the lumber company, with re- 
spect to which movement it can not be a common 
carrier, it follows that as to the subject matter 
of the complaint; namely, joint rates on lumber 
and forest products, the complainant is not a com- 
mon carrier and, not being a common carrfer, the 
commission is without jurisdiction to establish 
joint rates in connection with it. 

The complainant as a lumber company shipping 
lumber is undoubtedly entitled to complain, seeking 
the establishment of lower rates, but its status as 
a shipper of its own lumber attaches when its 
product is delivered to a common carrier and this 
does not happen until it turns lumber over to the 
trunk lines at the junction. 

The rate applying from the junction is the Spo- 
kane group rate, which is in no wise questioned as 
unreasonable per se. The cost to the complainant 
of getting its product to the rails of the common 
carrier is a part of its production cost no matter 
whether it employs wagons, automobile trucks or 
a railroad. Since the lumber company as a ship- 
per enjoys the same rate as that enjoyed by all 
shippers of lumber situated in the Spokane group, 
there can be no unlawful discrimination against it. 

If the railroad were incorporated into a separate 
company, authorized by its charter to be conducted 


as a common carrier, a wholly different case would 
be presented. Upon the record there is nothing 
that can be done but to recommend to the commis- 
sion that this case be dismissed. 

This case is in no way similar to those cases 
previously decided by the commission which con- 
sidered the right of an owning carrier to enjoy 
on a joint line movement of company material the 
benefit of the division applying from the junction 
under a joint rate in effect on commercial move- 
ments of the same material. 





DECISION IN I. & S. DOCKET 1195 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down a 
formal opinion in Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 1,195—Cancelation of Joint Thru 
Rates in Connection with the Missouri & Kansas 
Railway Co. This is a short electric system 
known as the Strang line (Kansas City). The 
commission holds that the proposed cancelation 
of joint rates on various commodities from 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas 
to Rosedale (41st Street), Kan., and Westport, 
Mo., on the Strang line is not justified as to the 
rates to Rosedale, but justified as to the West- 
port rates. The suspended schedules are or- 
dered canceled without prejudice to the filing 
of schedules canceling the joint rates to West- 
port. The schedules involved in this proceeding 
were to have become effective Aug. 11 and Sept. 
2 and 22, and were filed on behalf of the Frisco 
road. They affect joint thru rates on brick, 
chats, coal, grain and grain products, hay and 
straw, lumber and various forest products, pe- 
troleum, petroleum oil and sewer pipe from 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
points, and on brick, sewer pipe and lumber 
from points in Texas to Rosedale and Westport. 
_ Protests against the proposed cancelation of 
joint rates were filed by the court of industrial 
relations for the State of Kansas, the Strang 
line, the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Mo., dealers in coal and building material on 
the Strang line, and others. : 
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The commission says, in part: ‘‘ While the 
Strang line, except on lumber, receives less than 
its local rates from the joint rates in issue, it 
desires the continuation of the joint rates, be- 
cause it expects that industries will thereby be 
induced to locate on its line and increase its 
traffic and revenue. The record shows that con- 
tinuance of joint rates to Rosedale and inter- 
mediate points is desirable in the public inter- 
est.’? 

At the same time the commission announced 
the suspension until Jan. 8 of certain other 
schedules, filed by the Frisco and by F. A. 
Leland, agent, providing for the cancelation of 
joint thru commodity rates and joint commodity 
rates from points in Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas to Rosedale, Kan., 
and Westport, Mo. 





PROTEST ADVANCE IN LOG RATES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 7.—At a hearing be- 
fore an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Government building on 
Saturday, representatives of Wisconsin and 
Michigan lumber companies appeared to pro- 
test the application of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road for an upward revision of tar- 
iffs for hauling logs. The new tariffs sought 
by the railroad, it was held, would advance the 
cost of transporting logs from $3 to $3.50 per 
thousand feet above the recent 35 percent gen- 
eral freight increase. 

The road in its petition asks abrogation of 
the present tariffs and substitution in their 
stead of rates based on weight. The tariffs 
now in force are computed according to the 
number of feet and the distance carried. F. 
M. Elkinton, of Milwaukee, appeared for the 
lumbermen, and companies operating at Green 
Bay, Marinette, Kiel, Menasha, Menominee and 
Ontagon were represented. 

A report of the hearing will be sent to the 
commerce commission at Washington which will 
take the petition under advisement. 





REDUCED RATES WILL AID EXPORTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—The decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission granting lower 
rates between Portland and points in the In- 
land Empire south of the Snake River, as an- 
nounced from Washington, D. C., early this 
week, will mean a reduction of about 3 cents 
per hundred pounds on lumber, it is stated by 
rate experts. The rates now in effect and against 
which Portland complained were equal to those 
given to Puget Sound ports without any recogni- 
tion of the down grade haul, thru the Columbia 
River gateway. The decision will mean a vast 
increase in the grain exports out of Portland, 
since this port should become the outlet for all 
of the grain that is shipped by water from the 
great Inland Empire, south of the Snake River. 





OPPOSE CARLOAD MINIMA 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 7.—At a meeting of 
the Memphis subcommittee of the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee of Atlanta, held here 
yesterday, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation entered a strong protest against certain 
phases of the proposed increase of the minimum 
earload weight on lumber and forest products 
from 30,000 to 36,000 pounds. This organiza- 
tion did not oppose the increase in the minimum 
weights on those varieties of lumber which can 
be loaded up to 36,000 pounds without difficulty 
but it registered vigorous complaint against the 
efforts of the committee to establish a minimum 
that represents a physical impossibility. It was 
pointed out by J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager, and ©. A. New, his assistant, as well 
as by members of the association, that there are 
certain light woods, as well as products made 
thereform, which can not be loaded up to 36,000 
pounds. 

**Tf the committee is successful in putting this 
over,’’ said Mr. New this afternoon, ‘‘the re- 
sult will be that shippers of boat oars and 
handles made of ash, veneers, some classes of 
box materials and the lighter woods, will refuse 
to use small cars because they will be unable 
to use such cars without penalizing themselves in 


the matter of underweights. They will order 
only medium and larger cars and the carriers 
will find greater difficulties in taking care of 
the car requirements of shippers of these phys- 
ieally light woods and products made there- 
from.’’ 

The association, according to Mr. New, has 
met the committee more than half way but will 
vigorously contest the saddling of the im- 
possible on its members. 





HEARING IN OMAHA RATE CASES 

Omana, NeB., Dec. 7.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned for he*ring at 
Omaha Dee. 14, complaint of the traffic bureau 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce against 
rates on lumber from the Pacific Northwest to 
Omaha. It is charged that the rates are un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the 
extent that the rates to Omaha exceed the rates 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. If the traffic 
bureau is successful it will reduce lumber prices 
to Omaha consumers about $2 per thousand. 
Immediate enlargement of Omaha as a lumber 
wholesaling point would also result from such 
a decision, it is said by lumbermen here. In- 
tervening petitions have been filed by lumber 
producing associations and by commercial or- 
ganizations of St. Paul, Kansas City, and other 
river cities. 

At the same time a-hearing is set for the pro- 
test of the traffic bureau against the cancelation 
of proportional rates on lumber from Kansas 
City to destinations in Iowa and South Dakota. 
This protest resulted in the suspension of pro- 
posed increased rates. Omaha lumber whole- 
salers objected to proposed increases from Kan- 
sas City because they were used in making thru 
rates from Arkansas points to destinations in 
Iowa and South Dakota and resulted in dis- 
crimination against Omaha wholesalers in favor 
of competitors at other points. 





COMMISSION DISMISSES COMPLAINTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 7.—In a formal 
opinion handed down today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Division 3) orders the re- 
fund of an overcharge and dismisses the com- 
plaint filed in Docket No. 10,933—Pine Plume 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as Agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. The 
case is of interest to lumbermen generally, altho 
it concerned only one carload of cypress lum- 
ber, involving as it does the application of the 
5-cent increase on lumber under General Order 
No. 28 applied to both factors of a combina- 
tion rate. The opinion of the commission fol- 
lows: 


Complainant, a corporation dealing in lumber, at 
Savannah, Ga., alleges that the rate of 44 cents 
per hundred pounds charged by defendants on a 
carload of cypress lumber shipped Aug. 31, 1918, 
from Hebardville, Ga., to Beckley, W. Va., was 
unreasonable. Reparation is asked. Rates will be 
stated in cents per hundred pounds. 

The shipment weighed 41,200 pounds and moved 
over the Waycross & Southern, a line not under 
Federal control, from Hebardville to Waycross, 
Ga., the Atlantic Coast Line to Jarratt, Va., and 
the Virginian thru Roanoke, Va., to Beckley. 
Freight charges were assessed in the sum of 
$181.28, at a rate of 44 cents. The rate ap- 
Plicable was 42 cents, composed of a joint rate of 
26 cents to Roanoke and a local rate of 16 cents 
beyond. ‘The resulting overcharge of $8.24 should 
be promptly refunded. 

On June 25, 1918, following General Order No. 
28 of the Director General of Railroads, both factors 
of the combination in effect prior to that date, 
viz., 21 cents to Roanoke and 12.6 cents beyond, 
were increased by 25 percent, an aggregate in- 
crease of 8.4 cents. General Order No. 28 author- 
ized an increase of 25 percent on lumber, “but not 
exceeding an increase of five (5) cents per hundred 
pounds.” On Feb. 15, 1919, after complainant’s 
shipment moved, the combination rate was volun- 
tarily reduced to 38.5 cents, which was practi- 
cally equivalent to the application of the specific 
increase of 5 cents to the combination rate in effect 
prior to June 25, 1918. 

Complainant contends that the maximum in- 
creases authorized by General Order No. 28 were 
applicable to the combination rate and not to each 
component; and asks reparation down to the rate 
of 38.5 cents. 

In the absence of any further proof in support 
of the allegations we think that the Director Gen- 
eral should not be at peril of liability for repara- 
tion merely because a reduction in rates followed 
in the course of readjustments resulting from the 
original increases made under authority of Gen- 
eral Order No. 28. Atlantic Refining Co. v. Di- 
rector General, 58 I. C. C., 46. 

We find that the applicable rate was not unrea- 
sonable. The complaint will be dismissed. 


VENEERS 


a 


siican 

OF. 14 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 

Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
















Rete Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 





RNITURE factu d factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “‘Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Can Ship 
Quick 








Dry Stock 


1RCH HARD MAPLE 
3 cars 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. 4 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
tcar 3/4No.1&2 2 cars 5/4 No. 3 
fear 3/4 No.2 OFT MAPLE 
fcar 3/4 No.3 fear 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
4 cars 4/4 No. 2 HEMLOCK 
10 cars 4/4 No. 3 5 cars ix6 No. 2 
tear 5/4 No.2 .— fr No. 2 

BASSWOOD —= 

fear 4/4 No. | & Btr. 10 cars 2” No. 3 
2 cars 4/4 No.3 3 cars 1” No. 

TE $s Les 
tear 4/4 No. t & Btr. fear Ex *A* WC 
{ oar 4 No. ‘= _, ane 

car Sound Butt. 
ASH LATH 


2 cars 4/4 No. 3 3 cars 4’ No. | Mer. Hem. 


ROCK ELM 2 cars 32” Merch. Hem. 
fear 8/4 No. 1 & Btr. 2 cars 4’ Merch. Tam. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


ronan Mil. ,. Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


7 








Complete Stocks of 4 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 


Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau, Wisconsin J 


L 
* 
( Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND \WHOLESAL 
HARDWOOD <4? HARDWOOD 
LUMBER _ ©? FLOORING 


| 5622 acer ay CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 


Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 


Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

















© Lumb 
ellow Pine tm: 
j Ties and 
intone Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA..| 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Phones Grant 
1593-1594 





pe 3 £3 
UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HE LUMBERMEN'S 


SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including mouldin}; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americapfimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























Unstable Exchange 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 6.—‘‘ Europe does not 
need credits to anything like the extent that it 
needs stabilization of exchange on a sufficiently 
high basis for a period of years vastly to in- 
crease the purchasing power of its depreciated 
currency and to enable the manufacturers of 
cotton, furniture and other products to buy 
raw materials in America and convert them into 
finished products on a basis that will yield a fair 
margin of profit.’’ 

This rather startling statement was made to 
the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this afternoon by G. A. Farber, vice president 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.) and foreign representa- 
tive of that firm, with headquarters in London, 
a few hours after his arrival in Memphis. Mr. 
Farber, who came direct from London, is en- 
joying the best of health. 


Foreign Finance Corporations Damaging 


He does not talk very encouragingly of the 
immediate prospect for business in the United 
Kingdom or in the continental countries of 
Europe but he is convinced that, if exchange is 
stabilized thru common agreement among the 
more important nations, the wheels of commerce 
and industry will hum again and America will 
find an outlet overseas for much of its cotton, 
lumber and other raw materials which are 
now in very limited demand across the Atlantic. 
Said Mr. Farber: 


There is much talk in America of forming Fed- 
eral foreign finance corporations and other agencies 
for the extension of long time credits to Europe, 
but these will not help appreciably. They will 
simply mean increasing the huge trade balance in 
favor of America, which already exists, and will 
result in intensifying the financial troubles of 
ee and postponing the day of final adjust- 
ment. 

Stabilization of Exchange Necessary 


I am firmly convinced that there is only one way 
to correct the present situation. That is thru 
stabilization of the exchange of foreign countries 
on the basis of $4 for the pound sterling or even 
higher if possible. This will vastly increase the 
purchasing power of the currencies of European 
nations and will make it possible for them to im- 
port raw materials from America, convert them 
into finished products, export them to America and 
other countries and begin wiping out the huge 
trade balances standing against them. There may 
be other ways of solving the problem, but this has 
the advantage of offering an immediate basis for 
the revival of business and for the resumption of 
imports from America and other countries. If 
this plan is worked out there will be a gradual en- 
hancement in the intrinsic value of all foreign cur- 
rencies, in proportion as the trade balances against 
them are reduced. It is my idea that the period of 
stabilization should not be less than ten years. 
Manufacturers, importers and other European in- 
terests would not hesitate to do business if they 
were assured that exchange would remain stable 
and oe knew on what they could count in this 
respec 


No Profit Now in Importing Raw Materials 

There is plenty of money in Europe to pay for all 
the raw materials that are wanted under present 
conditions. The trouble lies in the fact that not 
very much is wanted for the reason that cost in 
America, owing to adverse exchange rates, is so 
great that there is little or no profit in importing 
and in putting raw materials thru the finishing 
process. Business is dull in Europe and it prom- 
ises to remain so for some time unless something 
is done to correct the ill effects of the decidedly 
adverse exchange situation. I do not consider the 
outlook for business at all good at the moment. 


American Prices Stimulate Competition 


Lumber interests in America, thru the enormous 
prices they have asked for their wares, have not 
only invited competition from Austrian, German 
and Japanese oak but they are actually experienc- 
ing that competition in rather keen form at the 
present time. Holland is importing considerable 
quantities of German white oak which can be 
brought into that country on a much more rea- 
sonable basis than lumber of equal quality from 
the United States. France and Belgium, too, are 
drawing a large percentage of their needs, in the 
way of white oak, from Austria for much the same 
reason. There is also the added fact that, where- 
as exchange on the United States is so adverse, 
exchange on Austria is just the opposite. There 
are approximately 6,000,000 feet of Japanese oak 
in Antwerp, Belgium, now, much of which has ar- 
rived very —- 

The American dollar must go down in value or 
foreign currency must increase in value if there 







orth while business between America 
ions of Europe. The tendency at the 
uite the reverse, with the dollar gain- 
currency of foreign nations losing. 


Eurgyean Consumption Is Very Small 


Speakigg of stocks of hardwood lumber in 
Europe, Mr. Farber said: 


There are no large stocks of hardwood lumber 
in England, France, Italy, Holland or_ Belgium. 
Stocks in the United Kingdom would not last more 
than two or three months with anything approxi- 
mating normal demand. Stocks are relatively even 
lighter in continental countries. But it takes a 
very little to go a very long way under present 
conditions. Furniture factories are running only 
part time in the United Kingdom. The same is 
true of other plants turning out wood products. 
In the case of the continent, there is more short 
time than in the United Kingdom. In the latter 
there is considerable building in progress, rather 
more than in some of the larger cities in America. 
These will require not a little hardwood trim. 


Mr. Farber will remain in the United States 
for several months. During this period he will 
make his headquarters at Memphis. He is on 
his annual visit to this country. 





Poland’s Timber Resources 


Poland was famous thruout Europe for its 
wealth of forests at a time when timber was the 
only known fuel as well as the principal building 
material. Huge consumption reduced the coun- 
try’s timbered area, but Poland still remains one 
of the great timber lands of Europe. 

The largest forests in Congress Poland are 
in the northeast corner of the country near the 
bend of the Niemen River. There are pine for- 
ests to the south of the town of Suwalki and 
between the Narew and the Prussian frontier 
there are large wooded areas of pine, firs and 
oak trees. In the forest east of Warsaw pine 
pre@eminates, while in the center of the Province 
of Lublin there are fine forests of oak, beech 
and lime trees, and in the south, pine forests. 

The total forest area in Poland (excluding 
territory acquired under the terms of the Treaty 
of Riga) is: 


eres 
CONGPORE PORN, ..o.4.0 60 cccccescesnes 6,755,000 
pO SS ee eee er 5,432,000 
PUUISIOR. POMOG.« .iicccvvcveveuescces 4,420,000 
| oe eo eee ear er . -16,607,000 


Allowing for 100 years’ rotation, the yearly fell- 
ing area may be calculated at 166,250 acres. 
Taking the average production per acre as 2,800 
cubic feet of felled timber we have in the above 
territories in round numbers 375,000,000 cubic 
feet, which, added to the probable production of 
the eastern confines of about 264,000,000 cubic 
feet, gives a total of 637,000,000 cubic feet of 
felled timber. 

Half of Output Avallable for Export 

The requirements of the home market can be 
met by about 50 percent of the above quantities. 
Therefore, about 315,000,000 cubic feet of un- 
hewn timber is free to be exported annually. 

The timber of Congress Poland and Galicia is 
exported almost exclusively to Germany. Dur- 
ing the last few years the exportation of wood 
from Galicia by the rivers Dniester and Pruth 
via Galatz and Odessa to the Caucasus for the 
mines has increased. Quantities also have been 
sent to Italy, France, and even to South Africa. 

In 1911, 69.3 percent of the forest area in Con- 
gress Poland was under the control of the For- 
estry Department, but no effort was really made 
to practice systematic reforestation and conse- 
quently to increase timber exports to meet the 
foreign demand. 


Pre-War Exports from Congress Poland 


The fact is that before the war the excess of 
exports over imports in Congress Poland was 
quite insignificant. It amounted to at the most 
30,949 metric tons. Between 1909 and 1911 the 
average annual export amounted to 635,067 tons, 
of which 628,428 metric tons were sent abroad 
and only 6,538 metric tons were sent to Russia. 
Of this total weight of wood exports no less 
than 450,212 metric tons were rough timber. 

In Galicia, on the other hand, the export of 
rough timber was yearly decreasing before the 
war, and this fact alone indicated the way in 
which the wood industry was developing in that 
country. This industry had 124 steam and 464 
water mills in 1910, and the value of its annual 
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timber exports amounted on the average to 
$12,600,000. 


Danzig plays an important role in the wood 
industry; 80 to 85 percent of the wood trans- 
ported from Poland and Lithuania is treated in 
the Free City. Before the war there were eleven 
sawmills in Danzig, but during the last few 
months twenty new establishments have been 
founded, and the output is one and a half times 
greater than that in Congress Poland. Only 15 
to 20 percent of the timber felled in Congress 
Poland is manufactured there. 


Ocean Freight Market Is Weaker 


The steamer market has slowed down consider- 
ably, due principally to the falling off in the de- 
mand for coal carriers to European ports, say 
Cornish & Co., New York ship and ocean freight 
brokers, in their bulletin for Dec. 4. The Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, Belgium and France are 
all well stocked with coal, and the increased ex- 
portation from Cardiff and other British ports is 
keeping them well supplied. There are a few 
orders for grain carriers to Europe, but freights in 
all other trades are scarce. Rates are weak and 
quotably lower, with more tonnage offering than 
can be absorbed. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, due. to 
the absence of demand for tonnage in almost every 
trade. In the long voyage and South American 
trades there is practically no demand, while in the 
West India and other nearby foreign trades orders 
are comparatively few. Coastwise freights of all 
kinds are also scarce. Tonnage offers freely, with 
rates favoring shippers in all cases. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 4.—The export 
situation continues to be very quiet, with com- 
paratively little new business in Douglas fir. Aus- 
tralia, for financial reasons, is not ready to buy 
lumber, altho there is great need there of addi- 
tional housing facilities. There are a few in- 
quiries from the west coast of South America. The 








mills in the North are making good headway in 
filling orders placed thru San Francisco and there 
will not be very much business carried over into 
next year. Prices are unchanged. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has no 
new business to report, and is cleaning up this 
year’s business. Two vessels are loaded ready for 
sea on Humboldt Bay. A third, the bark Marechal 
de Turenne, is completing a cargo of 1,500,000 feet 
of redwood for Australia. Altho it may be three 
months before the demand will revive, orders 
booked ahead for 1921 will take a lot of clear. 





Exports Thru Virginia Ports 
NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 6.—Below is a statement of 
exports of forest products thru the ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., during October, 1920: 


198,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow ....... $ 16,281 

90,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam ..... 9,012 

271,000 feet oak lumber to London ....... 32,025 
59,000 feet oak lumber to Martinique, 

Ba We, Mee Vccadgecencumecnd as 11,147 

13,000 feet oak lumber to Manchester .... 2,250 


17,000 feet walnut lumber to London .... 5,133 
85,000 feet poplar lumber to London ..... 14,628 
61,000 feet chestnut lumber to London ... 5,337 
26,000 feet chestnut lumber to Martinique, 





RUE Supecdanecovenncemaaes ,750 

17,000 feet whitewood lumber to London 3,614 
22,000 feet mahogany lumber to London .. 5,216 | 

859,000 feet lumber Total value....... $109,393 

Total value all forest products...... 139,975 


It will be noted that the value of the lumber ex- 
ported was about $127 per 1,000 feet, as against 
an average value in September of slightly over 
$100 per thousand feet. 

A comparison of exports during October with 
those of September shows the October feetage to be 
slightly more than half of that.in September, 
while the value was slightly over two-thirds. A 
comparison of October, 1920, with same month in 
1919 shows a marked decrease this year, the feet- 
age being about one-third that of October, 1919, 
and the value about one-half. The figures for Oc- 
tober, 1919, are 2,545,617 feet, valued at $218,- 
226. 











PRODUCES COMPLETE LINE AGAIN 


The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co., of Green- 
ville, Mich., which during the great labor shortage 
of the latter part of 1919 and the first eight 
months of 1920 was compelled temporarily to 
abandon the manufacture of edgers with hand 
wheels, edgers with two feeds and edgers larger 
than 42 inches, in order to enable it to concen- 
trate on the remaining sizes and styles of edgers 
and on the Tower one-man 2-saw trimmer and the 
Gordon hollow blast grate, has now resumed mak- 
ing the temporarily discontinued machines. 

Now that coal for household use is so scarce 
and so high, it would seem as if a great many 
sawmills would make arrangements to install the 
Gordon hollow blast grate and burn their sawdust 
and other unsalable refuse, so as to save and sell 
their slabs and edgings. 


—_nn OO 
REMOVING DANGER OF OIL SOAK 

If there is any one thing which must be used 
plentifully in a sawmill or planing mill that one 
thing is lubricating oil. There are almost count- 
less bearings, shafts and other places which must 
be oiled and it is only natural that more or less 
oil runs over and drips on timbers. Oil dropping 
on finished lumber damages it, oil dropping on the 
floor of a sawmill or planing mill makes footing 
insecure and tends to increase the number of acci- 
dents while last, but not least, oil soaked timber 
greatly augments the danger of fire. Furthermore, 
when once fire has started in oil soaked timbers it 
is very hard to control or put out. 

Of course in modern operations precautions are 
taken not to waste any more oil than necessary, 
but it is impossible to keep oil from dripping and 
running. Probably the best way to prevent oil 
soak in timbers and thus reduce fire hazard and 
at the same time decrease fire insurance rates is 
to use “Tropical Oil Resisting White” paint at 
those places where there is likelihood of oil drip- 
ping upon timbers. The worth of this paint has 
been thoroly tested. For example, the Rankin- 
Benedict Underwriting Co., attorney and manager 
of the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 
says that after numerous tests covering a period of 
three or four years it feels satisfied that 
“Tropical Oil Resisting White’ paint will, if 
properly applied, give full protection from oil soak. 
In this connection the Rankin-Benedict Underwrit- 
ing Co. sets forth: 

We also _ recommend that all posts, bridge 
trees and woodwork adjacent to bearings, and 


subject to oil soak, be scraped and thoroly 
cleaned with a strong lye solution, made with 
hot water, and then painted with a sufficient 
number of coats (usually three to five) of “Oil 
Resisting White’? paint—manufactured by the 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., of Cleveland, Ohio— 
to build up a white enamel surface that will 
prevent oil from bearings soaking into the tim- 
bers or woodwork. The ‘Oil Resisting White’’ 
paint is recommended only for wood surfaces 
subject to oil soak. 

Not infrequently fires start from overheated 
bearings, especially where the timbers are oil 
soaked. But where “Tropical Oil Resisting White” 
paint is used the oil is excluded and the danger of 
fire starting from this source is greatly lessened. 
It is easy to keep excess oil cleaned away, as oil 
and grease can not soak thru the film which the 
paint forms over the timber. 


‘ 
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ISSUES LEATHER PACKING CATALOG 


The Chicago Belting Co. has just issued an in- 
teresting and plentifully illustrated booklet listing 
the leather, packings and specialties it manufac- 
tures. The illustrations are all in color and show 
very clearly the multitude and quality made by the 
company. The company is by no means restricted 
to any stock line, for beside its famous leather 
beltings it manufactures anything that is required 
to be made of leather. The specialty department 
of the company has every facility for producing 
any quantity of any leather specialty quickly and 
economically. Furthermore, this department is well 
organized, with the latest labor saving machinery, 
and has been planned and laid out for large pro- 
duction. A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
upon request. 


NO DECEMBER MEETING 


New OriEans, La., Dee. 6.—The following 
announcement has been sent to the membership 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club by Secretary A. C. Bowen: 


At the last meeting, suggestion that a meeting 
be not held in December was overlooked, and after 
the meeting your secretary corresponded with your 
president and board of directors, and was instructed 
to advise you that on account of the holidays, in- 
curring considerable traveling on the part of mem- 
bers, a meeting would not be held in December. 
The next meeting will therefore be held on the 
second Thursday of January in New Orleans at the 
Lumbermen’s Club’s quarters. 








PACIFIC COAST , 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





Good Values— 


the kind that bring lumber buyers back 
again and again. 


Ample Supplies— 


Always well assorted stocks in pile to 
serve you promptly. 


Direct Sales— 


a feature that means economy to buyers 
because in ordering directly from the 
manufacturer all profitsof middlemen 
are eliminated. We solicitinquiriesfrom | 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 








\ J 
FINISH SHOP TIES 
SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILOSTOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 
Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chi R 


The C. A. Geulgen Lumber Co. + 




















and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shi 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 

ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. us your inquiries. 

IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE UMB ‘oO PINE 














Li ’ 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- | 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 
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Fir 
Spruce wi 


Cedar 
| 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 





Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 











W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 















Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA |_| 
White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 
CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing General Office: 
mill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 































Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 





in 1x6”, 8". 10" & 12” No. 2 Immediate Shipment 


Ni & No. 4 Commo 
IDAHO me PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
ORWAY—WHITE PINE LATH 


| The John C King Lumber Co. a am i ono” | 


Pitot SOFT PINE, 








TACOMA 








Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 
Car Material 


Dimension, 


Shiplap, 
Boards 


FIR 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies, 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
Ws meee ge TACOMA, WASH. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ILLINOIS. Galesburg—James C. Simpson & 
Co., succeeded by Simpson-Powelson Co. 

Green Valley—G. J. Trowbridge succeeded by 
Midland Lumber Co., headquarters, Freeport. 

INDIANA. Spencerville—Culp & Weaver have 
pu urchased the Steward Lumber Yard from Mrs. 

ora Steward and son. 

KANSAS. Labette—McConnell Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Brown, Bowman & 
Bledsoe, name changed to Brown- Bledsoe Lum- 
ber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brooks & Co. succeeded 
by S. B. Brooks & Sons. 

NEBRASKA. Winslow—E. O. Spielberg Co. 
sold to Farmers’ Union Codperative Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Anchor Sawmills 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., leased from William D. 
and Samuel Kilpatrick "the three-story business 
building at 432-436 Washington Street. The lease 
= with it an option to purchase the prop- 
erty 

NORTH CAROLINA. Edenton—M. G. Brown 
& Co.; Graham White sells interest to M. G. 
Brown. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Antler, Maxbass and Up- 
- _glitaaaaas D. Gruber Co. sold to Barker Lumber 

0. 

TEXAS. Point—Baxter & Sons succeed J. W. 
Armstrong. 

Purdon—B. A. Crofford & Co. changed name 
to Russell Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


FLORIDA. Williston—Domestic Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill. 

IDAHO. Boise—Washington-Idaho Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Idaho Falls—Island Park Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


ILLINOIS. Highland Park—Charles Harbaugh 
$t0 bbe, Co., increasing capital from $125,000 to 


Lincoln—Pfund Bros. Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital to $25,000. 

tNDIANA. Bargerville—Graham Smith Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Evansville—Stocky-Specialty Furniture Co., 
incorporated. 
, —— Lumber Co., increasing capital 
te) 

Lawrenceburg—Batesville Lumber Co., in- 
— ee _ $150,000 to $300,000. 

Lew erson Lumber Co., increasing 
Pa ot from ‘$30, 000 to $100,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore — Hercules Timber | 


Corporation incorporated; capital, $500,000. 


MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—Jones & Green 
- A ai Mill sold to Robert Reynolds and Paul 
Z 


Detroit—Webster & McCausey Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from hg” 000 to $200,000. 

Flint—People’s Coal Builders’ Supply Co., 
= capital, $160, 000. 

azoo—Godfrey Lumber Co., increasing 

cngital "trem $20,000 te $60,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grafton—Walley & Wade Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. (Formerly 
reported at Richton.) 


Hattiesburg—Firm Lumber Co., increasing 
— a E a 000 to $200,000. 
Miner Saw Co., increasing 


ridia: & 
aunt roy 3150, 000. 
MISSOURI. Jamesport — Jamesport Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail lumber. 
NEW MEXICO. Thoreau—Thoreau Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 
NEW YORK. East Sestak Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
New York—Eben B. Smith Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
New Yo rk—Pargh ees Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $5,00 
New York—Ash, Oak & , a Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Atkinson — Woodcock 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Star—Reynolds Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 
OHIO. Carey—Carey Handle & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 000. 
OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Mid-Co. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 
OREGON. Marshfield — Smith River Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 
Portland—Spaulding-Miami Lumber Co., incor- 
ss formerly reported at Salem 
“ae Fir Mill Co., incorporated; 
sual $500,00 
re gi Sharon—Tanner Lumber 
Co., incorporated. ‘Will handle lumber and all 
kinds of builders’ supplies and will operate a 
planing mill. 


Uniontown—Laurel Ridge Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. (Formerly reported at Pittsburgh.) 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Southern Land & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Houston—Four-One Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000; manufacturing boxes. 

Purdon—B. A. Crawford & Co., increase capital 
from $6,000 to $25,000 and change name to Rus- 
sell Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Snohomish—Maughlin Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Spo kane—Opportunity Box Factory, increasing 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Tacoma—American Wood Pipe Co., 
capital from $75,000 to $225,000. 

Tacoma—Gregory Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to $225,000. 

Tacoma-—Javita Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000; manufacturing ‘lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Point Pleasant—Point 
Pleasant Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,- 
000; to operate retail lumber yard. ‘Ww. J. Waldie, 
manager. 

WISCONSIN. Barneveldt — Doy 
ete Co., increasing capital frecn. sis, b00 t to 

Milwaukee—Northern Woodenware Co., in- 
corporated, capital, $150,000; to manufacture, sell 
and deal in chemicals, lumber, machinery, etc. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Creig-Morris (Ltd.) in- 
corporated; general lumber ——. 

Toronto—Marshay Lumber Co. (utd.), increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $1, 000,000. 

Toronto—Robert Bury & Co. (Ltd. ), increasing 
capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Max Layne Lumber Co. 
will erect lumber store. 

ILLINOIS. Franklin Grove—C. D. Hussey 
Lumber & Coal Co. completed the erection of 
new yard and office building; installing convey- 
ing equipment, woodworking machines, etc. 

INDIANA. Bedford—Minor Lumber & Wood 
Working Co. will erect sawmill and planer plant. 

Lafayette—Standard Woodworking Co. plan- 
ning extensive alterations to plant; installing 
heating system, dust collecting equipment and 
electrical equipment. 

LOUISIANA. Rayville—Holly phe Lumber 
Co. will rebuild the hardwood mill at this point 
which was destroyed by fire. 

MICHIGAN. lLansing—Cove Lumber Co. to 
build shop for dressing and cutting lumber cost- 
ing about $4,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Mercantile Lumber 
Co. will begin reconstruction of plant, recently 
destroyed by fire, about Dec. 15 and hopes , 
have plant ready for operation about April 1 
New mill will be of steel and concrete and will 
cost about $125,000. 

Jackson—Pioneer Lumber Co. will rebuild 
burned plant and install modern equipment, the 
whole costing from $125,000 to $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—New machin- 
ery is being installed in the plant of the Dun- 
can Box Veneer Co.; battery of nailing ma- 
chines one of the improvements. 

WISCONSIN. Madison — Parkinson-Marling 
Lumber Co. will erect office building and lum- 
ber shed; cost $4,300. 


NEW VENTURES 


IDAHO. Lewiston—Lewiston-Clarkston Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; retail. 

INDIANA, Warsaw—Warsaw Manufacturing 
Co. has been organized by W. H. Cook, of W. H. 
Cook & Co., with conte: of $40,000; ‘to manu- 
facture mop-handles, oe dowels, etc. from 
the waste material of W. H. Cook & Co. New 
factory building of 14, 000 feet floor space com- 
pleted. 

KANSAS. Malvern—Edwards & Westmacott, 
new concern; lumber. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Springfield—Henderson, 
Walter Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale 
and commission. 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—W. W. Freeze, re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

MISSOURI. Liberty—Badger Lumber Co. has 
sold the branch yards at Norborne, Henrietta and 
Richmond to a new company which will operate 
under the name of McGee Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Browning—Blackfeet Lumber Co. 
organized. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Casselton—North Dakota 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. will open a lumber yard. 

OHIO. Cleveland—A. S. Porter, recently be- 
gan wholesale lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle — Century 
Lumber Co. recently began wholesale business. 

Williamsport—Rook Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan wholesale lumber business. 
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WASHINGTON. Seattle—Logan-Wagner Lum- 
ber Co., recently began, wholesale business, 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Pentoga Lumber Co. 
being organized to take over holdings of Iron 
Range & Lumber Co., of Pentoga, Mich. 

Milwaukee—T. J. Moss Tie Co., of St. Louis, 
erecting railroad tie creosoting plant at Gran- 
ville, near Milwaukee, at cost of $125,000. 

Superior—Plans for establishing a spool manu- 
facturing plant here are under way. Will use 
maple and white birch. Mr. Fosse, of Chicago, 
is taking up the proposition with local business 
men. 

Waumandee—H. & F. Roettinger, recently be- 
gan retail lumber business (Correction.) 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven — Connecticut 
Sash & Door Co. plant destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Howell—Mill of Valdosta Sawmill 
Co. destroyed by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Mound City—O. L. Bartlett, loss 


INDIANA. Grammar — Sawmill of Daniel 
Wertz & Co. destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Richmond — Richmond Lumber 
Co.’s planing mills and yards destroyed by fire; 
partly insured. 

MAINE. Allendale—Sawmill of A. E. Ham- 
mond and much of town destroyed by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Newburyport — Brooks 
Lumber & Construction Co., wharf destroyed by 
high tide and wind storm and a large quantity 
of shingles, large timbers and lumber washed 


away. 
Winchendon—William Brown & Sons, loss by 
fire. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit — H. S. Barber Stained 
Shingle Co. damaged to extent of $100,000 by fire. 





MISSISSIPPI. Burdette—I. B. Wilcox & Co., 
loss by fire. 

NEW JERSEY. Kearney — Lumber yard of 
Plunket, Webster Co.; damaged by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive — Enter- 
prise Lumber Co. loss by fire, $100,000; planing 
mill and several hundred thousand feet of lumber 
destroyed. Two dry kilns were destroyed several 
days previous. 

‘NORTH DAKOTA. Galesburg—St. Anthony & 
Dakota Lumber Yards badly damaged by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Hintonburg Planing Mill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $7,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Dec. 4.—One of the larger 
timber deals in Okahogan County was closed re- 
cently when the Omak Fruit Growers (Inc.) re 
leased the majority of its interests in the timber, 
sawmill and box plant at Desautel. Future plans 
of the new operators, among whom are Harris 
Bros., of Milton, Ore., and a number of members 
of the Skookum Packers’ Association, call for the 
building of a railroad. It will run from Omak 
to the head of the timber tract east of Desautel. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 4.—The National Sash 
& Door Co., of Independence, Kans., has pur- 
chased approximately 50,000,000 feet of timber on 
Cottonwood Creek near Chewelah, Wash. The 
company will build a 50,000 capacity mill, includ- 
ing planing mill, dry kiln, ete. 





MARIETTA, OHIO, Dec. 6.—E. B. Farnsworth, of 
Coal Run, and J. A. Zinn & Chisler Lumber Co., 
of New Matamoras, Ohio, have purchased 150 acres 
of white oak and poplar about five miles south of 


Dexter City. 











Millwork distributors thruout the middle West 
are this week sending out new price lists announc- 
ing a reduction of 10 percent from the quotations 
previously prevailing. This cut, with the reduc- 
tion made in September, makes a drop of 25 to 80 
percent from the peak. Production continues to 
be on a greatly reduced scale, the volume of orders 
for stock goods being exceedingly light. Some 
manufacturers are running four or five days a 
week, while others are on practically a half-time 
basis. Indications point to complete shutdowns 
in the near future of a considerable number of 
plants unless there is an early revival of demand. 
At present manufacturers are closely watching the 
situation and will be guided by developments. With 
the reduction just announced it would seem that 
retailers will be justified in ordering conservatively 
for the prospective spring demand, and thereby 
enabling the mills to continue production without 
interruption. Extensive shutdowns would certainly 
prove costly in the end to all concerned, and 
should be avoided if possible. The only way they 
can be avoided is for the retailers to go ahead and 
order for their conservatively estimated require- 
ments. Unless this is done—if the expected revival 
of building materializes next spring—the flood 
of urgent orders will very likely result in another 
runaway market. Sanity and good business judg- 
ment should govern in the present situation, and 
these factors certainly dictate reasonable and 
conservative buying, rather than sitting on the 
lid—which may be an uncomfortable position if 
the lid chances to blow off. 

Production of window glass is reported to have 
increased somewhat during the last month, tho 
manufacturers still experience difficulty in securing 
certain raw materials. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of building activity manufacturers report a 
satisfactory demand for window glass, and claim 
that manufacturing costs preclude any price re- 
duction at this time. These statements, however, 
may be taken with the proverbial grain of salt, as 
makers of this commodity will hardly be able to 
withstand indefinitely the pressure of the general 
downward price movement, especially when the sus- 
taining element of normal building activity is 
lacking. 





Cincinnati (Ohio) millwork manufacturers re- 
port dull business, with operations on a reduced 
scale, There is some manufacturing of future 
stocks, but the tendency is to go slow for the 
present. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
and wholesalers of millwork have issued new dis- 
count lists, making further price concessions to 
the trade, owing to the decline in lumber prices 
and the dull market situation. The new discounts 
range from 81 to 46 percent on stock doors, and 
are 55 percent on glazed windows and sash and 25 
percent an open windows and sash. 

The plants in Kansas City (Mo.) territory are 


doing very little business these days and prices 
are weakening. There is very little demand for 
yard stock, and figuring on special is small. Most 
of the plants are working up old orders and it is 
expected that after the first of the year, unless 
the demand shows improvement some of them will 
go on short hours. Few salesmen are out on the 
road this month. 

The door and sash trade at Buffalo, N. Y., shows 
no increase in activity and business is not up to 
the standard of a year ago. The number of build- 
ing permits is smaller than ordinary, although a 
good deal of repair work is being done and this 
makes a fair amount of business for the planing 
mills, which, however, are running on short hours. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
beginning to look back upon the achievements of 
the year now drawing to a close, and they have 
virtually decided that these are better than might 
have been supposed in the face of the uncertainties 
that have confronted them. As a matter of fact, 
many of the sash and door men have done quite 
well despite the quiet which now prevails and 
which may be expected to continue until after the 
first of the year. Even at the present time at least 
some members of the trade have enough business 
to keep them going moderately busy. 

The millwork, door and sash trade in Columbus 
(Ohio) is rather quiet all along the line. Mills 
are not operating to capacity and some are now 
down to about 40 to 50 per cent of normal. Pros- 
pects for the winter months are not considered 
bright. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
find business slow, with the building situation 
somewhat quiet. Door factories in the Bay coun- 
ties district are operating at a reduced rate of 
production. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills have good 
stocks on hand and are curtailing production. The 
Weed Lumber Co.’s factory has closed down, await- 
ing improvement in the eastern demand. Sash 
and door cut stock business is quiet. There is a 
fair supply of cars for Eastern shipments. 





SAFETY LESSONS FOR MOTORISTS 


The National Safety Council has announced 
a series of lessons for drivers of all types of 
automobiles, whether passenger cars or freight 
trucks. The purpose is to teach safety, and the 
lessons were prepared by a corps of engineers 
who have carefully studied the subject from 
the viewpoints of driver, owner, and public. 
Nine of the lessons are devoted to motor vehi- 
cle maintenance, the rest to safety in opera- 
tion. The headquarters of the National Safety 
Council is at 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


SEATTLE 











Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Wan’ 














TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Idaho White Pine 


We have for sale rough or milled, 
ask for prices. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 4 and 5 Com. 2 cars 1x12” No. 3 Common 
3 cars 1x12” No. 4 Common 2 cars Ix 8”’ No. 3 Common 
5 cars 4-4 No. 4 Common 2 cars Ix 6’’ No. 3 Common 
5 cars 4-4 No. 5 Common 1 car Ix 6”’ No. 2 Common 
1 car 1x8”’ No. 2 Common 


W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd., Wisconsin 


+ Redwood + 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be giad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1 F mech Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


ange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS —_— 
ano BIG TIMBERS : 


Granite 
Aner 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


























YARDS: 
Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND 





THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





a SPECIFY 
| 


|“ BUIERINIEIR™ | 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Fimish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


__ PORTLAND, OREGON 



















Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


West Coast 
Products 


Specialized : 
Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 
and directly repre- 
sent mills having a 
combined capacity of 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
"ae Portland, Ore. 











H. J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 





\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 7.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Evansville and southern Indiana report that while 
there has been little or no improvement in trade 
during the last week: or ten days, inquiries 
have increased in number, and they are of the opin- 
ion that trade will get no worse during the coming 
month, while on the other hand it ought to im- 
prove somewhat after the first of the year. Most 
of the mills running in this section are being 
operated part time, while quite a number are 
closed down and it was announced last week that 
more mills would shut down as soon as the logs 
they have on hand have been sawed up. Buying 
during November was less active than at any 
time during the last year. 

Daniel Wertz, president Maley-Wertz Lumber 
Co., and G. BE. Bauman, also associated with the 
company, left with a party of friends a few days 
ago for Louisiana, where they will spend a few 
weeks on a hunting trip. They have promised to 
send back some big game. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 6.—Building permits issued in Detroit dur- 
ing the last week carried cost estimates aggregat- 
ing $802,795, a gain of approximately $100,000 
over the previous week but considerably below the 
figure for the corresponding week a year ago. Al- 
most all of the permits were for new building, and 
frame dwellings made up a considerable part. 

Lumber dealers report a consistently quiet 
period, but there seems to be no downheartedness. 
Detroit, take the word of any live lumber dealer 
for it, is getting ready for the biggest building boom 
in its history next spring. Building Commissioner 
J. C. McCabe strengthened this belief in an ad- 
dress here last week. Prices, of course, are off, but 
there is no real honest-to-goodness market, on ac- 
count of the slump. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 6.—Protest against the method of packing 
shingles by the square has been lodged by mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
with shippers who use this plan. Tho in effect 
but a short time, this plan already is proving a 
detriment to the trade, according to leading mem- 
bers. Most important, it has tended to stimulate 
the demand for substitute materials, notably for 
asphalt shingles, and this has been further in- 
duced by a sharp reduction recently in the price 
of the latter material, bringing it to 25 percent 
below former figures. 

The local trade also is facing the inability to 
interest the consumer in branded lumber, finding it 
unpopular with the building public and that, in- 
stead of increasing sales as manufacturers who 
advertise branded lumber believe, it is having the 
opposite effect of increasing interest in unbranded 
lines. The trade here also is strongly resentful 
of the position in which the retail lumber dealer 
is placed, as a sort of middleman. 

The long expected revival of house building will 
be realized next spring. Brick, tile and other ma- 
terials, all essential to frame house construction, 
have finally been reduced an average of 12% per- 
cent. 

Operation of the workmen’s insurance plan will 
be explained by P. F. Casey, member of the State 
industrial commission, at an early meeting of Dis- 
trict 19, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 


Dec. 6.—Building operations on the Below site 
are still under way. The huge power house chim- 
ney is nearing completion and will reach a height 
of 110 feet. The concrete was poured this week 
for the foundation of the flooring mill. It will be 
72x100 feet. The dry kilns of brick and concrete 
are 72 feet long. 

The Sawyer-Goodman interests at Sagola are 
now identified with the Pentoga Lumber Co., a 
new corporation that has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Iron Range Lumber & Cedar Co. at 
Pentoga, Mich. The officers of the new company 
are Herman Holmes, Crystal Falls, president ; 
Thomas Montambo, Pentoga, secretary; Thomas 
Finn, superintendent of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, treasurer. 

The first load of logs arrived at the new Ford 
mill in Iron Mountain during the week. It is 


stated that 10,000,000 feet of logs will be un- 
loaded at the plant this winter to be sawed in the 
spring. 

The mill of the Consolidated Lumber Co. at 
Manistique has been closed permanently. 


Man- 


ager L. C. Harmon stated that while the mill had 
been a profitable investment in the past, conditions 
at present are such that the company felt that 
future operations would be of such a nature that 


it would not prove a paying venture. The mill 
will be dismantled and sold, it is stated. 

Wages in the woods have been cut 20 percent, 
the scale being $50 to $75 a month. Until recently 
the minimum paid was $75 a month. Northern 
jobbers are advised to hold their pulpwood and 
not sell for $7, $8 and $12 a ton as was done last 


season. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 6.—Prices here have shown no tendency 
to advance and in some grades are barely remain- 
ing firm. Dealers apparently have quit thinking 
about either business or prices and are busy with 
their inventories and such remodeling and repair- 
ing as will have to be done before spring. Be- 
cause of the industrial situation little business is 
expected until the spring season opens. Some re- 
modeling and repairing is providing about all the 
demand at present. 

A general lassitude pervades the woodworking 
industries here. In some cases orders have been 
received for immediate work, giving a faint hope 
that business might have a slight increase, but on 
the whole the situation is far from satisfactory. 
Labor is plentiful and is cheaper than three months 
ago, so these industries would like some orders 
while operation conditions are favorable. The 
furniture factories at Shelbyville, just south of 
Indianapolis, are operating part time. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Dec. 6.—A slight increase in demand during the 
last week has given the manufacturers in this sec- 
tion a more hopeful feeling, altho the tendency to 
bid for the limited amount of business offered has 
caused further reductions in prices. Curtailment 
in production still continues and it is unlikely that 
production will improve until after Jan. 1. Con- 
tinued rains and mild weather have greatly re 
tarded logging operations and a number of the 
mills that contemplated opening in January will 
not be able to resume operations until later in the 
year. 

The new sawmill of Watson & Richardson is 
nearing completion and will be ready for opera- 
tion within the next thirty days. Box factories 
in the Saginaw Valley are operating about 25 per- 
cent of normal and report no immediate improve- 
ment is in sight. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 6.—E. M. Stark, secretary American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co., reports a quiet trade in every 
regard. Factories are making some inquiries, but 
orders are restricted to immediate requirements.. 
Mr. Stark is of the belief that there will be fair 
business after the first of the year and has made 
plans accordingly. The board of directors of the 
company left recently on an inspection trip to the 
large mill at Starks, W. Va. Included in the party 
were W. W. Stark, M. W. Stark, E. M. Stark, 
Cc. W. Beard and F. B. Squires. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., speaking of the hardwood trade said, “The 
market is still spotted. Inquiries are a little more 
numerous, but many of them are simply ‘feelers.’ 
I believe that dealers and factories must come into 
the market soon, as they can not hold off much 
longer because of low stocks. Our traveling force 
will be kept close at home from Dec. 15 to the 
first of the year, when we expect to start a selling 
campaign. Railroad orders are coming in pretty 
well and that is the best feature of the trade.” 
W. M. Ritter, head of the company, left recently 
on a hunting trip in Florida. He will return about 
Dec. 20. 

The report of the Columbus building department 
for November shows that 202 permits were issued, 
valuation $303,445, as compared with 254, valu- 
ation $559,455, in November ef last year. Since 
the first of the year the department issued 2,693 
permits, valuation $9,702,260, compared with 3,296 
permits, valuation $6,043,960, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1919. 

A conference of wholesalers in the southern pine 
trade has been called to meet in Columbus during 
the present week. The call was issued by Max 
Myers, of Cleveland, and the meeting will be at- 
tended by a number of wholesalers from various. 
parts of the State. 

David Willis, formerly in the office of the West- 
ern Lumber Co., has been promoted to salesman, 
covering central Ohio territory. I. C. Harris, of 
the same company, formerly covering northern Ohio 
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and Cleveland, has resigned to enter the commis- 
sion business in Cleveland. No successor has been 
named, as Paul Sisson, of the company, has been 
covering that territory. 

The name of the Brown-Graves-Vincent Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, has been changed to the Brown- 


Graves Co, 
MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 7.—The wage reductions among the logging 
operations in this vicinity have not seriously af- 
fected the loggers as yet. Many of the men left 
their work but many others have gone into the 
woods in their places. Some of the small jobbers 
have had trouble keeping crews and with the un- 
rest among the men. The number of idle men has 
not yet reached such proportions as to warn the 
men to be more considerate of their jobs. Now 
that wages have been cut in the woods, each train 
coming into Ashland has its coaches filled with 
woodsmen who refuse to work under the new scale. 
The cut was to take effect Dec. 1, but in the case 
of those who stuck by the companies, the cut 
would not take effect until Dec. 15. Most of the 
woodsmen who have returned to the city have 
their pockets full of money and it is expected that 
as soon as their stake is gone they will return to 
the woods. There are calls for more men for the 
camps coming into the free employment office at 
Ashland, but few men are responding. It is ex- 
pected that after Christmas more men will be 
available. The new wage scale to be paid by the 
leading operators for the coming season in the 
woods ranges from $50 to $65 a month, which is 
considerably above the normal scale for the woods 
but also considerably under the wage scale that 
has obtained for the last two years, while lum- 
ber prices have been high, 

At a meeting of representatives of fifty of the 
principal companies of northern Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, a spirit of pes- 
simism prevailed as to the immediate future of the 
lumber industry. That logging operations will 
be generally curtailed thruout the peninsula and 
northern Wisconsin until at least some semblance 
of a demand for lumber develops, was the general 
opinion. One operator attending the meeting who 
normally put in 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of 
logs a year, announced on Wednesday that he will 
curtail his operations this winter to approximately 
50 percent of normal. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 7.—The lumber trade is duller than for 
several years, but a good deal of optimism is being 
shown, as it is felt that building will come back 
stronger in the spring and that factory consumers 
will again be in the market. The few inquiries 
coming in are principally on urgent requirements. 

The Navco Hardwood Co., Louisville, which has 
just completed a mill near Mobile, Ala., had steam 
up on Thursday of last week and turned the plant 
over for the first time. A half million feet of logs, 
principally gum, are on the yard. 

The Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Louisville, last 
week was admitted to membership in the recently 
organized Exchange Club, of Louisville, a business 
men’s organization similar to the Rotary Club. 

George Wilcox, of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., returned a few days ago from Bur- 
dette, Miss., where the company operates its mills. 
The mill was burned about two weeks ago. Mre 
Wilcox has not definitely decided as to when he 
will start rebuilding. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 8.—Building showed a falling off here dur- 
ing November. The number of permits was 308 
and total costs were 1,040,000. This is a decline 
of 24 percent in costs from the same month last 
year, when 477 permits were granted and costs 
were $1,380,000. For the year to Dec. 1 the costs 
were $12,608,000, or a little ahead of the same 
period in 1919, when the total was $12,213,000. 
If December is to do as well as last year improve- 
ment will have to be shown over the first week, 
for permits numbered 79, with costs of $78,300. 
The list contained 15 frame dwellings. 

Tho building is dull, it is said that the amount 
of money available for legitimate building is larger 
than for some time. One of the wholesale lumber- 
men states that in his opinion the reduction of 
lumber prices and those in other material, includ- 
ing steel, together with a larger supply of labor, 
and the willingness of banks to loan on legitimate 
building, ought to make considerable work for 
architects, builders and lumber in the spring. He 
can not see how much further weakness in lumber 
prices can develop, since so many mills are closed 
down, with some of them not expecting to reopen 
until February. 

Not much is said here publicly about the wages 
of carpenters, but one firm that has some logging 
camps in this territory reports a reduction from 
50 cents an hour to 40 cents. A city carpenter 
says the union has made a move to reduce wages 


25 percent after Jan. 1. A woodworking concern 
in this section has taken a different course ; instead 
of reducing wages it reduced the force, dropping 
off, according to report, about 40 percent of its 
men and obtaining about the same amount of work 
from the remainder. 

One wholesaler who has looked up the retail 
situation says that stocks have been so light lately 
that nobody will be embarrassed. Certain retailers 
here have said lately that it wouldn’t be difficult 
to jump over every lumber pile they have in stock 
at present. 

It is said there is a move to cut down rates from 
the Coast to this territory about 25 percent before 
long. This is done in part to enable them to com- 
pete with southern lumber and in part because of 
reports that certain Pacific coast concerns are 
picking up ocean tonnage for the resumption of 
shipments thru the Panama Canal, which have 
been cut off from this territory entirely of late on 
account of the lack of vessels. 

A. J. Barbour, southern representative of Mixer 
& Co., located at Greensboro, N. C., and A. L. Dick- 
inson, secretary of the company, who is at Bing- 
hamton, were visitors to the company’s headquar- 
ters here last week. 

Cc. W. Bodge and N. W. Marshall returned home 
last week from several weeks’ business trip to 
the South in the interest of the Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co. They report a large percentage of the 
southern pine mills closed down. 

At the annual election of the Buffalo Club last 
Saturday evening H. Ernest Montgomery was one 
of the seven directors chosen. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 7.—According to prominent local lumber- 
men, southern lumber prices show a slight weak- 
ening that has resulted in increased sales. North- 
ern lumber continues to rule high and firm. On 
the whole, business is still hand to mouth. Re- 
tailers show some inclination to make purchases 
for filling in broken lines but line yards are not 
particularly interested in this direction. The 
trade is quiet, as it has been for several weeks. 

Cuts in prices of some materials will be followed 
by a general drop in the cost of other building 
materials during the next three months, in the 
opinion of local building supply men. They main- 
tain that the building depression, the easing up of 
labor, the reduction of the cost of coal and similar 
items, and the improvement in transportation will 
bring about a general reduction. Several lumber 
items took another drop during the last ten days 
and further reductions are predicted. That prices 
are coming down gradually is the opinion of Law- 
rence Koerble, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
who says that lumber is the cheapest building ma- 
terial today. One lumber company announced a 
cut in southern pine and fir from $56 to $50, while 
two months ago the price was $67. Flooring and 
shingles are also quoted lower. Local dealers main- 
tain that prices are from $5.50 to $7 cheaper here 
than in Chicago. Improved conditions in the 
material and labor market are expected to bring 
about a revival of building in Milwaukee in the 


spring. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Dec. 7.—The feeling is gaining ground among 
members of the trade here that the worst in the 
hardwood lumber situation has been seen and that 
there will be gradual improvement in the future. 
This view is based primarily on the fact that in- 
quiries are increasing and that they are leading to 
more business than heretofore. Several prominent 
manufacturers here have had inquiries during the 
last few days from manufacturers of both auto- 
mobiles and furniture while still others have had 
inquiries from the carriers amd from manufacturers 
of railroad cars and similar equipment. Export 
business, too, is gradually increasing, altho, so 
far as can be gathered, orders are principally for 
from one to five cars. Russe & Burgess (Inc.) have 
sold a few cars during the last week and other 
firms report booking small orders for overseas. 

But, while inquiries are more numerous and 
business is “picking up’ a little, the fact remains 
that the volume is still very small for the time of 
year. Indeed, it is expected by lumber interests 
here that there will not be great activity until 
after the turn of the year. The inventorying period 
is close at hand and this is expected to act as a 
deterrent. The holiday season, too, is not very 
far away and this tends to slow down business 
appreciably. Lumbermen, however, are more op- 
timistic than they have been for some time, not 
only on the score of increased business but also on 
the score of better pricés. They are emphasizing 
the scarcity of certain of the higher grades and 
they are making it clear, in dealing with their 
customers, that curtailment is on a very large 
scale and that present stocks will not last long, 
once demand becomes approximately normal. 

There is less forced liquidation of hardwood lum- 
ber than for a number of weeks and less pressure 
on the part of owners to sell. Many firms have 
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We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bidg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


W. C, Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We ll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
an Service First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
. ome 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


HIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











FOR QUICK 

/CEDAR and FIR sitement 
500 pes. 6’” top, 25’ Cedar Poles. 
500 pes. 5’’ top, 20’ Cedar Poles. 

10 cars 3x12—16’ No. 1 Com. Fir Rough. 

5 cars 4-4 No.2 Clear & Bet. Fir Finish Rgh. 

3 cars 5-4 No.2 Clear & Btr. Fir Finish Rgh. 

8 cars 8-4 No.2 Clear & Btr. Fir Finish Rgh. 
10 cars 4-4 Spruce Box S2S 13-16th. 
10 cars 2x6—8’ to22’ No. 2CIr&B. FirSiloStaves 
z. cars are ee pera eg 

cars 1x4No.2Cir. . Vertical GrainFirFig. 

2 Million ft.No.1Com. Fir Dimension SISIE. iamceioe cs 

10 cars 4-6 No. 2 Com. Fir Crating SIS }’’. wades. 


Sullivan Lumber Co., Xostyester, Bank Bide-- 











A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 









ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


‘0 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling -Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














lm 
Two Million Feet 


nd 
CALIFORNIA W hite 
perpen ih 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


oe Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. il 











PALACE HOTEL 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Trans- 
portation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 




















withdrawn their stocks from the market by placing 
values on their holdings somewhat higher than the 
current trading level and for this reason, and be- 
cause of the completion of urgent liquidation, the 
tone of the market may be described as distinctly 
better. 

Curtailment continues to grow rather than con- 
tract. The big double band mill of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., at Charleston, Miss., has closed down 
for an indefinite period altho the company has large 
quantities of logs waiting to be sawn. Other 
manufacturers in this territory have closed down 
since the first of December and still others are 
scheduled to go out of commission during the cur- 
rent month, with the result that forecasts regard- 


ing the extent of curtailment by the end of the 
present year—approximately 90 percent—promise 
to materialize. 

“We are receiving a distinctly better class of 
inquiries,” said James E. Stark, head of James BE. 
Stark & Co. (Inc.), today. “Our mails are bring- 
ing us more prospects for actual business than for 
some time and we regard the outlook as distinctly 
more encouraging. These inquiries are coming 
from automobile and furniture manufacturers, 
principally, altho there are some from other 
sources. However, we do not find that there is 
much demand for interior trim. We take this to 
mean that there is no marked resumption of build- 
ing activities in the United States,” 





EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—For once northwestern lumbermen are 
glad that a session of Congress is at hand, for only 
in such relief as may be afforded by the legisla- 
tion of that body have they any hope of getting 


back into the market. With their contracts filled— 
so far as Everett is concerned—and no prospect of 
price improvement or enlarged demand, they are 
closing their plants almost without exception. 
After this week probably the only plants here to 
be turning will be those of the William Hulbert 
Mill Co. and the two mills of the Weyerhaeuser 
interests. 

Today the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., the 
Jamison Mill Co., the Walton Lumber Co., the 
William Hulbert Mill Co. and the Weyerhaeuser 
plants are the only ones going. The Walton plant 
will be closed tonight; the Jamison mill is facing 
shutdown, but the date is not quite certain; the 
Hulbert company expects to be forced to close 
within three weeks; the Weyerhaeuser interests 
will operate to just preceding the holiday week, 
close for a time, and resume cutting on contracts 
on hand. If no other contracts develop closure 
of these big mills early in January seems unavoid- 
able. Today on the idle list are the Parker Lum- 
ber & Box Co., the Canyon Lumber Co., Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Co., Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, 
Crown Lumber Co., at Mukilteo, and all the ex- 
clusive shingle making plants. 

The Hulbert mill had been down for some time, 
and resumption of cutting was only by the shingle 
plant, a reduction of wages of 25 percent being 
in force, at the request of the employees. Today 
the Hulbert plant is the only one in this district 
producing shingles. The other mills operating to- 
day are cutting lumber. The Hulbert company is 
turning out none of its cedar siding product. 

Logging operations and the activities of small 
shingle and sawmills in outlying territory also are 
coming to an end until conditions improve, 

Of the three mills that were put in operation 
two weeks under a reduced wage scale in an effort 
to keep industry moving only one is running today— 
the Jamison plant. The Garriott Mill Co., large 
shingle producer, found operation impossible even 
under the lessened cost and closed its plant; and 
the Everbest Shingle Co., a codperative concern, 
chopped expenses to near zero. 

The Wallace Lumber Co., of Startup, which sup- 
plies timber from the mountains for the Walton 
mill here, began work during the week at Startup 
preparatory to building a railroad into the Pea- 
body tract of timber, which will be tapped when 
trade revives. 

One of the big outlying shingle companies to 
close during the week is the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., with a plant at Clear Lake. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—The advance in lumber prices last week 
was not maintained, the market declining to a 
new low level. By the middle of the month 75 
percent of the sawmills will be closed, as the mar- 
ket will not justify them in paying the increased 
freight rate and the high wages, taxes etc. Very 
little business was booked for the week just end- 
ing and shipments consisted of rough railroad tim- 
bers. The shingle market is unchanged. This is 
also true of the log market, but a number of the 
logging camps have closed down indefinitely and 
the market is supported by mills anxious to clean 
up the orders on their books before closing. 

At a meeting of the lumbermen and loggers of 
this district held in Centralia it developed that 
about half of the mills are closed down owing 
to market conditions, and that those operating 
were doing so at a loss. The Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co. will close down next week for an in- 
definite period, according to an announcement of 
Reid F. Hubbard, secretary. The company has op- 
erated two shifts nearly the entire year, giving em- 
ployment to 475 men. The Yeomans Lumber Co., 


Pe Ell, has closed the sawing department and as 
soon as it has cleaned up the supply of lumber 
in the dry kilns it will suspend operations in the 
cross arm factory. It is expected that it will 
resume work the first of the year, or as soon as a 
new camp is opened up to supply logs. The Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co.’s logging camp at Mt. Solo 
this week will close down for the winter. The 
Menefee Lumber Co. has suspended operations at 
its Winlock mill. A small force of men will be 
employed during the shutdown to overhaul the 
plant and make repairs, preparatory to resump- 
tion of work about Feb. 1, or as soon as the mar- 
ket has improved. 

The Vaness mill at Winlock is running steadily 
and will continue to run during the winter. A 
record was established a few days ago when 88,- 
000 feet of lumber was cut. The Marcilla Lumber 
Co., which recently began operations at its new 
mill at Marcilla, located on the South Bend branch 
of the Northern Pacific, a mile from Ceres, has 
been running steadily. Twelve cars have been 
shipped by the company to date. 

The Randle Mill Co., of Randle, Wash., has 
been awarded a tract of timber near the Cowlitz 
River in the Rainier national forest. The prices 
were $1.50 for the Douglas fir and cedar and 50 
cents for the hemlock. The district forester has 
approved the sale of 2,500,000 feet of timber on the 
Maple Creek watershed, Colville national forest, to 
Boerner & Jarvins, of Republic, Wash. The stand 
was sold at $1.25 for the Douglas fir and western 
larch and $2.50 for the yellow pine. 

The J. E. Williams cross arm plant, located near 
Centralia, is being remodeled. A new dry kiln 
has been installed. It is expected that the plant 
will be ready to operate by the first of the year. 

The McKenna Lumber Co., of McKenna, is plan- 
ning on building a number of model houses for its 
men, also a club house, swimming pool and library. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—Reductions in wages are being made 
by many of the Tacoma mills which are continuing 
to operate. Among the plants which announced 
reductions Dec. 1 were the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., with a straight cut of 5 cents an 
hour ; the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., 50 cents a 
day; the Tidewater Mill Co., with a cut of 50 
cents a day on common labor and running as high 
as $2.50 on the more highly paid operatives; the 
Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., 50 cents a day; the 
Dempsey Lumber Co., 5 cents an hour; the Defiance 
Lumber Co., 5 cents an hour; the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., 5 cents an hour; the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., 50 cents a day; and the D. & M. Lumber Co., 
50 cents a day. 

Explaining the cut, Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., pointed out 
that the cost of living has been much reduced dur- 
ing the last few months and instanced the prices 
at the company’s store, where reductions of from 
10 to 50 percent have been made on nearly all 
staple articles, 

Delegates to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers, 
which will be held next month at San Francisco, 
will visit Tacoma about Jan. 21 on their way to 
the convention. The visitors will be taken in a 
special boat from Seattle to Tacoma, where they 
will land at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
dock and will be shown thru the company’s creo- 
soting plant and other parts of the mill. Arrange- 
ments for their entertainment are being made by 
the officers of the St. Paul company. 

Plans for the annual dinner of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma, which will be held Dec. 15, 
are being made by a special committee appointed 
to handle the arrangements, consisting of Ernst 
Dolge, Everett G. Griggs and Thomas L. Hand- 
forth. 

The Olympia West Side Lumber Co. has been 
reorganized as a codperative concern and the capi- 
tal stock has been increased from $10,000 to $45,- 
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000. H. H. Anderson is president of the reor- 
ganized company and R. F. Detsch secretary-treas- 
urer. The plant, which has a capacity of 50,000 
feet, is to be overhauled. 

George A. Williams, general manager for the 
eastern department of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., is in Tacoma on his semiannual visit to the 
home office. Mr. Williams’ headquarters are in St. 
Paul and he has charge of the St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati offices of the company as well. He de- 
clares that business should improve some time next 
spring but does not look for any immediate change. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. shut down Dec. 1 
and extensive repairs and improvements are to be 
made in the plant during the shutdown. ‘The 
steam plant is to be renovated, several new kilns 
and dry sheds erected and a spur track put in 
from the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The mill will reopen as soon as the repairs are 
completed. 

The Sundown Lumber Co., of Puyallup, has 
closed down until Jan. 15. Repairs will be made 
during the shutdown, which has thrown 200 men 
out of work. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—The first wage cut of any magnitude in 
the lumber industry in northwestern Washington 
is reported for Anacortes, where millmen and their 
employees have agreed on a 20 percent reduction 
in order to keep the plants running. Several con- 
ferences were held between operators and workers 
before the agreement was made effective. The 
mills that have resumed since the agreement are 
the plants of the Burk Shingle Co., the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & Box 


steamship West Chester loaded 500,000 feet of 
“squares” for Japan; the Georgiana Rolph took on 
800,000 feet for San Pedro, and a scow loaded 
300,000 feet for Seattle. The steamship Steel 
Ranger is now due here to load 1,000,000 feet of 
ties for the Atlantic coast. The Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. put 565,000 feet. aboard the 
steamship Anne Hanify for California. It has no 
other loading in sight for the immediate future 
and expects to close in a short time. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has dis- 
tributed to its mill workers 746 insurance policies 
in accordance with the announcement made by 
President J. H. Bloedel at the company’s first 
annual picnic Sept. 6. The logging employees will 
soon receive their policies. The policies carry on 
their front page the company’s Diamond B trade 
mark and on their third page is a letter from 
Mr. Bloedel, outlining the motives that prompted 
him to put the group insurance into force. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—Wages in lumber mills of the Inland 
Empire will not be materially reduced. Wages in 
the woods will remain at the present scale of 50 
cents an hour. Shutdowns of plants will be made 
as short as possible. 

Following conferences in Spokane attended by 
the representative membership of the Associated 
Industries of the Inland Empire, Secretary J. C. H. 
Reynolds announced that the labor and production 
policy of the employers during the period of in- 
dustrial and business readjustment will be defi- 
nitely opposed to the exploitation of the surplus 
of labor and opposed to any reduction of wages 
under a reasonable living scale. The decision of 














The burro is the beast of burden for the lumbermen as well as for many other businesses In the 
southwestern mountain mining camps where roads are only trails up and down the mountains. 


In Morenci 


as shown in the photograph, but in buildin 


Ariz., where this picture was taken, not only are the timbers for the mines carried 
homes on the mountainsides within the town’s 


limits, lumber and other materials are brought strapped to the backs of burros. 





Co. Wage reductions by small mill concerns in 
Whatcom County are reported, but no steps toward 
a wage cut have been taken by the mills of this 
city. 

Following a conference here between President 
J. H. Bloedel and other officials of the company, 
it was announced by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills this week that all of its mills and all its 
camps except three would be closed by the end of 
the week. Some of its mills, its sash and door 
factory and its box factory were already closed. 
None of the mills or camps will resume until after 
New Year’s. About one thousand men are affected 
by the closing. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. closed 
its sawmill here Nov. 30. The company has two 
shipments to make to California, totaling about 
800,000 feet, and both of these will move this 
month. 

The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. plans to run until 
Christmas. The Morrison Mill Co., the Whatcom 
a Mill Co. and the Siemons Lumber Co. are 

e. 

Cargo business continues active here and ship- 
ments will be made until the end of the year. Mil- 
lions of feet will leave local docks before Dec. 31. 
This week the schooner Samar sailed from the 
Bloedel Donovan docks for Australia with 860,000 
feet of lumber loaded there and at the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co.’s mill. The steamship Brave Ooeur 
cleared from the Bloedel Donovan plant with 1,250,- 
000 feet of ties for the United Kingdom; the 


the employers was expressed following an ex- 
haustive report made by Mr. Reynolds this week 
upon his return from a visit to eastern industrial 
centers, where he inspected large manufacturing 
plants and held numerous conferences with large 
employers. 

“It has been definitely agreed by our member- 
ship that no instance of exploitation of the surplus 
of labor shall be permitted,’ said Mr. Reynolds. 
“We have determined that wages shall be kept up 
to a reasonable living scale and shall be com- 
mensurate with the results obtained. We shall 
strongly condemn any individual employer who at- 
tempts to take advantage of the present oversupply 
of workers by offering wages on which employees 
can not live properly. The lumber industry of the 
Inland Empire has been severely hit by the lack 
of orders, but the operators will make their non- 
productive periods as short as possible. In many 
cases the winter shutdowns will be shorter than 
usual. Sawmill wages will not be materially re- 
duced and wages in the woods will not go below 
the present scale, 50 cents an hour, which is about 
20 percent under the woods scale of a year ago. 
The nation’s delayed building program is the most 
hopeful factor in the present situation. Lumber 
operators expect to see the demand open earlier 
than usual next spring and to witness next year, 
beginning in March, the greatest building revival 
experienced in years.” 

Members of the Associated Industries considered 
a 3-day week, such as has been introduced in east- 
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Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illu- 
strated in col- 
ors by Oliver 
Kemp, and fill- 4 
ed from cover 2 
to cover with 
songs of the 
saw and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
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R DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


The 
Woods 


Every sentence 
an essay on lum- 
ber and life, flash- 
ing with humor 
or stiring the 
heart with senti- 
ment and good 
common- sense 
philosophy. 

A beautiful book, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C, LITCHFIELD............ 52 vee Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD........5..++++++- Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 

PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








-A BIG HIT— , 


That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


N. C. Pine Posing, Sse 


Lone 24 Yellow Pine ®e Rooeh and 
Car and Cargo wna 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. ¢ 


Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. \ 











. bd 4 
Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 
x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


welcome this 


Lumber Dealers w u q 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills, 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system that 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual Fe eg and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


a Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 


of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of are and the univ 
cost per square in its component members, 


The book carries this idea out at all the gon 3 grtie- 
tions in price of — per thousand feet. It is 
useful in figuring b: 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 54 x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ern industrial centers, but expressed the opinion 
that it is impractical in the Inland Empire as a 
means of extending employment to people who 
might otherwise be idle. The 8-hour working day 
is considered the permanent working day and re- 
turn to the 10-hour day basis is not to be ex- 
pected. 

Officers of the Winton Lumber Co. at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, are quoted as saying that wages 
will not be materially reduced by them, and that 
the minimum pay in the woods now is 57% cents 
an hour. The sawmill was closed down today, but 
the Winton planer will be operated indefinitely. 
Operation of the mill has been discontinued be- 
cause of the small demand for lumber. 

The Coeur d’Alene mill will continue operating 
until the first of the year and possibly will operate 
thru the entire winter. No cut in wages is ex- 
pected at that plant. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. is not. cutting logs 
but is running the planer and keeping its crew of 
men at work. It does not expect any cut in 
wages. 

The Rutledge Timber Co. will operate its plant 
with two shifts until Dec. 15 and may continue as 
long as piling room is available. The mill will 
have to be closed to make repairs some time during 
the winter. No wage reduction or increase in hours 
is expected. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Dec. 4.—Logging operators of Coos Bay district 
have agreed to abide by the wage reduction re- 
cently agreed upon by the mills, putting the mini- 
mum at $4.80 a day instead of $5.30 a day. In 
many cases the camps have not reduced the wages 
of the more skilled men, but in all cases the com- 
mon labor has been lowered. 

There has been some curtailment of operations. 
The Davis Slough camp of the North Bend Mill 
& Lumber Co. is closed. The William Vaughan 
camp has dismissed all men excepting those who 
are married and have families to care for. There 
is an oversupply of men for both camps and mills. 
Several of the lumber mills will close down during 
the holidays to make repairs. The mills of the 
Cc. A. Smith company will be closed for two or 
three weeks. 

The Myrtle Point Mill Co. has closed down the 
plant at Myrtle Point and the stockholders will 
hold a meeting soon to decide upon the future ar- 
rangements. 

The Winchester Bay Lumber Co. at Reedsport 
is opening a new logging camp which will soon 
be ready to furnish logs for the mill. The mill 
operated by the company at Reedsport is operat- 
ing as well as the mill of C. McC. Johnson. The 
plant of the Reedsport Lumber Co. is closed down. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 4.—Substantial trans-Pacific freight redue- 
tions were announced with the adjournment of the 
Pacific Westbound Conference which met for a 
two-day session in this city last Monday. The 
lumber rate which formerly was $17 a thousand 
will be $15 in the future. Cement has gone down 
from $10 to $9; flour from $10 to $7 and the coal 
rate will be $6.50 per gross ton. The lumber rate 
formed the principal topic of discussion at each 
of the sessions. A number of the conference .mem- 
bers wished the bureau to establish a rate as low 
as $12 a thousand, it being their contention that 
such a figure would surely obviate the possible 
competition of tramp steamships. After a thoro 
discussion the conference adopted the majority 
committee report. The new lumber rate was gen- 
erally agreed to by representatives, the opinion 
being expressed that this figure would head off a 
rate war for the time being at least. The decisions 
were unanimous on the part of the delegates who 
represented every shipping interest operating on 
the Pacific coast. 

The lumber export situation is described by a 
well known authority as offering ‘no break in the 
clouds, with the market sympathetic all over.” 
The situation in Japan is clearing to a limited ex- 
tent. The producers are harvesting their crops 
of rice, peanuts, silk, soy beans and other products, 
and there appears to be some possibility of a re- 
newal of lumber business in that quarter. In fact, 
there is a slight movement of exports, but it is not 
expected to reach 25 percent of the volume of last 
spring’s exportation, since dealers in Japan still 
have some of the old stock on hand. Since there 
is little business in sight there has been no real 
test of the conference rate of $15 a thousand on 
lumber. At the same time a well known shipper 
observes that $12.50 “has been done.” It is: re- 
ported that one exporter has been offered 5,000,000 
feet of space at the rate of $12.50. 

A revision of the west Coast terms of sale is in 
process thru a committee named by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It is likely that when 
the committee makes its final report it will recom- 


mend that the code of ethics adopted by the whole- 
salers in 1913, relative to inspection, be included 
in the terms. The code makes definite provision for 
handling shipments, a part of which is off-grade, 
but the remainder of which measures fully up to 
the requirements of inspection. There is no doubt 
that the code of ethics, as now observed by the 
majority of shippers, will become an integral part 
of the new west Coast terms as soon as they are 
announced, 

The Continental Wood Stave Pipe Co., Maj. J. P. 
Simpson, export manager, is making an aggressive 
effort to land a contract with the city of Seattle 
for the No. 3 pipe line to bring in water to the 
municipal reservoir. In this connection the Pacific 
Northwest products committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce has heard complaints that the city pro- 
poses to spend the greater part of $3,000,000 with 
an eastern steel company in preference to using 
local products. The committee has asked for a 
conference with city officials regarding the matter. 
Representatives of the Inter-Clubs Council will be 
asked to attend. 

Ed A. Horr, western manager of the Duncan 
Shingle & Lumber Co., with Coast headquarters in 
the Stuart Building, Seattle, has been more than 
ordinarily busy for the last few days. His com- 
pany recently sent nearly all of the traveling 
sales force on a trip to the Coast to visit various 
mill connections and become acquainted with condi- 
tions in the manufacturing end. The trip was in 
charge of J. L. Burd, treasurer. In the party 
were: S. G. Richeson, T. M. Gittings, O. L. Cun- 
ning, R. P. Du Page, and E. G. Clark. J. H. 
Dougherty, of the Dougherty-Moss Lumber Co., ac- 
companied the party. They stopped at Spokane to 
visit some of the Inland Empire mills, and at 
Yakima to visit the plant of the Cascade Lumber 
Co., with which the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., 
has a sales connection. After spending several 
days in the vicinity of Seattle, Bellingham, Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor and Portland, the 
party accompanied by Mr. Horr left for a trip 
to visit several California white pine mills, closing 
the tour at the plant of the Redwood Manufacturers 
Co., Pittsburg, Cal., which the Duncan Shingle & 
Lumber Co. represents exclusively in the southwest 
territory. Mr. Horr summarized the trip by say- 
ing that it was full of information for the sales- 
men and that it fosters closer relationship between 
the mill connections and the men who are market- 
ing the stock. 


An interested visitor to Seattle this week was 
R. Stevens, representative of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation at Portland, Ore. During the 
last few days he has been in conference with 
officials of the American-Hawaiian line and has 
received from them assurances that they will be 
glad to take up the matter of favorable rates, pro- 
vided the lumbermen are able to approach the com- 
pany with a concrete offer of shipments. At the 
present time, the steamship officials claim, there 
is not enough business by way of the canal to the 
Atlantic coast to justify them in taking up the 
subject of rates. 

Eight of the most prominent logging operators 
of the Puget Sound country have incorporated the 
Sound Log Sales Co., of Seattle, with capital at 
$8,000. The incorporators are: William J. Chis- 
holm, of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co.; Pat 
McCoy, of Seattle, who logs near Bellingham; Ed 
G. English, of the English Lumber Co., which con- 
ducts logging operations in the vicinity of Mount 
Vernon in Skagit County; Joseph Irving, of the 
Sultan Logging Co., Everett; Hervey A. Lightner, 
of the C, A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Seattle; L. G. 
Horton, ‘of the Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle; 
E. B. Chinn, of the Chinn Timber Co., and L. T. 
Murray, of Tacoma, who conducts logging opera- 
tions at Morton, on the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad. 
Mr. Murray is vice president of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress. The object of the incorporation is 
shown by the title of the new: company, which is 
self explanatory. The headquarters of the Sound 
Log Sales Co. are in Seattle. The officers are: 
President, Hervey A. Lightner; vice president, 
Joseph Irving; secretary-treasurer, Timothy Jer- 
ome. 

The General Trading Co. (Inc.), A. P. Ludwig, 
secretary, has opened offices at 1826 L. C. Smith 
Building. The company is incorporated for $100,- 
000. W. J. Logus is president and J. P. Marshall, 
auditor. Its principal commodities will be lumber 
and steel. According to Mr. Ludwig the company 
is making ready to establish branches in the 
Orient, where he himself has spent several years. 
He will sail for Hongkong early in the spring and 
will open offices: in that city as well as in Shanghai 
and Tientsin. 

The next regular meeting of the trustees and 
stockholders of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. will be held in Portland, Ore., Jan. 10, 
at which time regular business will be considered. 
At the same time there will be a meeting of the 
box department of the Douglas Fir BPxploitation 
& Export Co, in Portland in which the general 
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situation will be thoroly discussed and the policy 
outlined for 1921. 


Earl M. Rogers and L. D. Rogers last August 
sold their interest in the Rogers-Mylroie Lumber 
Co., on Union Bay, Seattle, to their associates, 
R. L. Ellis and Mr. Mylroie. The name of the 
company has now been changed to the Ellis-Mylroie 
Lumber Co. Mr. Ellis has been associated in the 
management of the company for some time. 


Max A. Wyman, local representative of the 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., of Chicago, has opened 
northwest offices at 925 Henry Building. 


C. C. Crow, resident manager of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., at Portland, Ore., has returned to 
his home in that city after having spent several 
weeks at the Seattle headquarters during the ab- 
sence of Vice President W. D. Garland. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 4.—San Francisco wholesalers have settled 
down to make the best of the quiet period in the 
lumber market, with little expectation of improve- 
ment until after the first of the year. The local 
building demand is light and the yards are letting 
their stocks run down as usual before the annual 
inventory taking. November building permits 
showed a total estimated expenditure of $1,940,000. 

The Douglas fir situation is weak, with the 
principal demand in Los Angeles and vicinity where 
the building activitiy continues at a total expen- 
diture of about $6,000,000 a month. While the 
yards are still buying, they are taking advantage 
of the, weakness of the market in general and are 
paying very low prices. The railroads have been 
buying ties and will be in a position to purchase 
lumber and ties for necessary improvements dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The mills in Oregon and Washington are rapidly 
curtailing outputs and a number closed down 
around Dec. 1. It is hoped that, with production 
greatly reduced by the first of the year, the down- 
ward trend of prices’ will be checked. Many of 
the mill owners are optimistic and expect a stiffen- 
ing of the market after the annual shutdown for 
repairs. 

Continued dullness is reported in white and 
sugar pine markets as far as the lower grades are 
concerned. Inquiries are fewer, but are for larger 
quantities in some instances, showing that buyers 
are beginning to realize that the production has 
been comparatively light this year with the mills 
closing down earlier than usual. Only three or 
four of the large mills are in operation. Uppers 
are very scarce and the mills are holding their 
stocks. There are good inquiries for clears in 
straight carloads, but many mills are reserving 
what there is for mixed cars with common and 
shop. 

Redwod manufacturers are holding firm on prices 
despite the general downward tendency in all 
commodities. Stocks are comparatively light and 
the mills will not have any great surplus to take 
eare of spring demand. Production will be light 
during the winter owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining logs at many of the mills. Dry clears are 
very scarce and there is a demand for about all the 
extra merchantable that can be produced. Red- 
wood shingles are a little off just now. 


R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co., at Westwood, is paying a visit to the 
city office and conferring with the management. 
A readjustment of wages at Westwood is ex- 
pected. Wages were advanced a short time ago 
when lumber prices were at the peak. Now that 
the demand has fallen off, it is felt that lower 
wages are in order and a cut of possibly 10 cents 
an hour is expected. 

C. A. Hooper & Co. and several allied corpora- 
tions have taken a large suite of offices on the 
twelfth floor of the new Balfour Guthrie Building 
on the corner of Sansome and California streets. 
The new offices are among the finest in the city 
occupying the northwest wing of the building. 


B. F. Mackall, trading under the style of B. F. 
Mackall & Co., has opened a wholesale lumber 
office at 207 American National Bank Building, 
this city. He will specialize in California white 
and sugar pine in the domestic market. C. E. 
Corkran, who recently returned from a trip to 
Europe accompanied by his wife, is in charge of 
the office. He had charge of the domestic lumber 
department of Comyn, Mackall & Co. before the 
dissolution of that firm last summer. 


W. R. McMillan, who. has charge of eastern sales 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Samoa, Calif., has just returned from an exten- 
sive eastern trip. He found things quiet in the 
sash and door manufacturing district in Iowa ow- 
ing to the low prices for corn, It was quiet, also, 
in the automobile manufacturing districts. In the 
iron and steel district of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
the outlook was better. On the Atlantic coast, 





the yards reported an increased demand for red- 
wood finish, doors and siding. Business from mill 
to yard has not improved and probably the yards 
will not do much buying until after the first of the 
year. 

The Weed Lumber Co. shut down its big mill 
and factories at Weed last week after completing 
sSeason’s cut of 83,000,000 feet of white pine. The 
mill will remain closed for several months. 

According to advices from Blairsden, with the 
closing down of active operations at the lumber 
plant of the California Fruit Exchange, prepara- 
tions are being made to rebuild and enlarge the 
sawmill. The box factory is to be rebuilt and its 
capacity increased from 600,000 feet to 1,000,000 
feet a month. Other betterments will be made in 
the plant and storage yard, 


W. R. Chamberlin & Co. have removed to a suite 
of six rooms on the twelfth floor of the new Bal- 
four Building which has been conveniently fitted 
up for carrying on their wholesale lumber business. 
Ed. A. Chamberlin reports enough business ahead 
to keep all of their boats busy for the next three 
months carrying fir lumber from the north to 
California ports. 


William R. Wheeler, timber broker and repre- 
sentative of the Wheeler Timber Co., has re- 
moved his office from the Balboa Building to 1221 
Balfour -Building. He has done a good year’s 
business on timber sales. 


Scott Hiler, son of Edward Eiler, of the Edward 
Eiler Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, was in the city 
during the week on his way to southern California. 
He has been in Oregon for the last six months 
visiting the mills and securing first hand informa- 
tion on the manufacturing situation. 


Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., wholesalers and manufacturers, 
who has been touring the Coast, is a San Francisco 
visitor. 


E. J. Grant, manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
is here from Algoma, accompanied by Matt Eagan, 
the mill superintendent. He reports a good stock 
of white pine on hand. 

Frank J. Solinsky, jr., has left here for the 
East, to consult with Charles F. Ruggles, the Michi- 
gan lumberman, regarding his plans for building 
a large sawmill at Stockton. 

Philip Buehner, president of Buehner Lumber 
Co., passed thru here on his way from Portland to 
Los Angeles and the East. His company’s San 
Francisco office, in charge of R. M. Gardiner, has 
been removed to 806 Newhall Building. The mill 
at North Bend, which started up a month ago 
after connecting a new boiler plant has orders 
enough to keep it running well into next year. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 6.—In the face of a depressed market lum- 
bermen in southwest Louisiana are inclined to be 
optimistic. The situation in lumber circles has 
followed the trend set by other commodities and 
buying is being done on very close margins and im 
very small quantities, the public holding off in the 
hopes of lower prices and the*manufacturer confi- 
dent that the market will improve. Practically 
all the mills in and about Lake Charles are run- 
ning on short shifts, some operating only four days 
a week. No effort is bejng made to accumulate 
stocks and what orders are being booked are filled 
from reserve stocks where it is possible, or the saw- 
mills are turning out just enough of a particular 
grade of lumber to supply their immediate needs. 
Because of the slackening off of business the car 
situation has naturally improved. While there 
have been no efforts yet to decrease the costs of 
labor, manufacturers realize that something will 
have to be done to lower the overhead expenses. 
Temporarily the short shifts are relieving the sit- 
uation, but lumbermen are aware that if the de- 
mand returns, as it is expected to return after the 
first of the year, mills can not expect to operate 
with even a small profit if labor costs are not re- 
duced. 

Logging camps are operating on short shifts and 
wherever it is possible unnecessary help is being 
dispensed with. Building activities thruout the 
parish are much below normal, but lumbermen look 
for a material improvement after the first of the 
year. 

The J. R. Martin Cypress & Hardwood Lumber 
Co. began operation this week. The company’s 
new plant occupies the site of the old Stout saw- 
mill. It will manufacture hardwood for all 
types of building needs and will manufacture furni- 
ture boxes. The plans and equipment of the new 
mill are such that there will be absolutely no waste 
of material. Every piece of wood that will make 
a board 4 inches wide, one-half inch thick and 16 
inches long will be utilized for box purposes and 
the squared timbers will be cut into lumber, 
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| Better Business in 
Store for Dealers 


The coming year promises 
to be “a hummer” and 


homebuilders will demand 
big values equal to 


Oak Flooring 


It is truly big value flooring 
— manufactured from old 
growth American Oak to 
meet American standards of 
quality. Better get ready 
for Spring builders now by 
ordering a trial car. | 


AMERICAN fFiccrine CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 




















Longleaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


Rough or Dressed in 
No. 1 Common or with 
Heart specifications. 





We can also furnish 
Finish, Boards, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Etc. 

Memphis, 


KEFF A. SMITH, “sar 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “ Appreciation” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. BR. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 
N.C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
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Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., 
lenton, N. C., lumbia, N. C., 
140, 000 | per day. 








Kiln Dried, Dressed 
indsor, N. C. Edene 
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Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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WARREN, PA. 
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N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 





- Southern 


Hardwoods 


CY PRESS s.cn..n.PINE 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


GHICKASAW 





LUMBE DEMGPOLIS, 


O., ALA,, U.S.A. ) 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


a Ey Ry Mobile, Ala. 











E. F. ALLISON, Pres. M.C. re. Sec’y-Treas. 
y, Ala. ull, Ala. 


Big Sandy healer Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 
Long and 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Jame vin Hull, (Tc) Ala. 


uscaloosa 








Hempstead Planing 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dec. 6.—There has been a reduction of more 
than 25 percent in the number of employees of the 
sawmills of the State, according to reports received 
by the department of labor. Reports were sub- 
mitted by 158 mills, including the larger plants. 
Prior to Nov. 15 there were 11,952 men employed 
in these mills, which number has been reduced to 
7,176. Further reductions as well as total sus- 
pensions of business were announced by many of 
the operators. A number of them have also cut 
their operating time one hour a day and some 
operate only three days a week. Reductions in 
wages of 10 to 25 percent have also been an- 
nounced by many of the mills. The reason given 
for this reduction is the fall in the prices of mill 
products. Many of the mills will resume opera- 
tions. Some will resume in January or February, 
but the majority not until the first of March or 


later. 
WARREN, ARK. 


D . 6.—The market this week continues,as for 
the’! st several weeks, altho probably more mills 
have made an effort to secure business at lower 
levels. The entire list has suffered r ons 
thruout and the bottom does not seem to ha en 
yet reached. The lower market that Tailed 
for some time is forcing more mill8* to ‘curtail 
production. The number of orders placed with the 
mills in this vicinity was quite large but priced at 
a much lower average than heretofore. Inquiries 
continue to be heavy but seem to be only feeling 

out the market. The industrials have not come in 


for their’share.of the business as yet, the bulk of it ~ 


being for country yards for immediate shipment, 
probably to tide over the dealer until the first of 
the year. It is expected the industrials will come 
in for their share of the business as soon as they 
realize that curtailment will seriously handicap 
them in finding stock later on. 

There has been rain during the week but not 
heavy enough to hinder any of the logging opera- 
tions and no mills have lost time on account 
of inability to secure logs. A good many mills are 
reducing their crews, their action resulting in a 
bountiful supply of labor and having a tendency to 
make more efficient the men that remain. The car 
supply has been adequate to take care of all the 
business placed. There is some fear that if busi- 
ness does return to near normal there will be a 
ear shortage. 

The hardwood situation shows no improvement 
and the market is still-dull. The mills are get- 
ting by only on the car material orders that they 
are able to handle. ‘Most of them have ceased 
operation for an indefinite period. The car supply 
is adequate and the labor situation is much im- 


proved. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 7.—A decrease of more than 80 percent is 
shown in the value of the building permits in St. 
Louis during last month as compared with No- 
vember, 1919. Last month’s permits numbered 
604, of which $303,695 was for new buildings and 
$220,035 for alterations, a total of $523,730; as 
against 590 permits in November, 1919, value 
$2,834,670—a loss of $2,310,940. 

Receipts of lumber in St. Louis for last month 
were 11,085 cars, as against 12,316 cars in No- 
vember, 1919—a loss of 1,231 cars. Shipments 
last month totaled 8,021 cars, as against 10,006 in 
November, 1919—a loss of 1,985 cars. 

B. F. Spencer, of the firm of T. H. Garrett Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased the former home of M. B. 
Singleton, president of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co., at 4458 West Pine Boulevard. The 
house has twelve rooms and a 2-story garage. 

Under the heading “Twenty-five Years Ago” the 
St. Louis Star yesterday printed the following item 
of interest to the lumber trade: ‘Adolphus 
Boeckeler ranked among leading active St. 
Louisdns. He came here in 1840, started a saw- 
mill and grew wealthy. At this period the firm 
style of his lumber interests was Boeckeler, Hirsch- 
berg & Co. The firm’s plant was on the river, be- 
tween North Market and Palm streets.” The busi- 
ness still is being conducted as the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co. by Adolphus Boeckeler’s sons, W. L., H. A. 
and A. Boeckeler, jr. 

Frank 8S. Barnard, of the Boland Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., called on the trade here this 
week, He reports that the demand for northern 
hardwoods is rather light, but as a result of his 
talks with furniture manufacturers and other large 
consumers he looks for an early resumption of 
business. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co., has returned from a business trip 
to Memphis. He talked to quite a number of mill- 
men and most of them seemed optimistic. 

Edward T. Sturgeon, secretary-treasurer Doug- 
las Fir Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was here to- 
day on his way west after an extended eastern trip. 
“There is a decidedly better feeling in the East as 





far as building operations are concerned,’”’ he said, 
“and I look for exceptionally good business in the 
spring.” 

W. P. Anderson, president Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., and his family have gone 
to Florida to spend the remainder of the winter. 

F. 8S. Charlot, president, and L. M. Preston, 
vice president, of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., who have been touring Europe for the last 
two months, now are in Rome, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 6.—Curtailment is already very heavy and, 
with the present week starting off with a solid day 
of winter rain, production will no doubt be less 
for the week than usual, as the mills are not keep- 
ing a surplus of teams and men to pick up the lost 
time caused by bad weather. Box cars are plenti- 
ful but can not always be placed as quickly as de- 
sired. There is still a scarcity of open cars. 

The demand for a number of items in shed and 
yard stock has shown considerable improvement 
during the last week, but prices are weak. Quota- 
tions seem to have reached bottom and should 
many new orders come in they would likely be 
very hard to place at the prices some stock has 
gone at during the last few days. Prices on fresh 
cutting are holding well, with little indication of 
their going any lower. The mills are not looking 
for any great number of orders during the re- 
mainder of the present month and the output of 
lumber will be reduced accordingly. They do, 
however, expect good business soon after the first 


of the year, : » Meo “r 4 


LEESVILLE, LA. 


Dec. 6.—The southern pine market has remained 
practically unchanged during the last week. The 
demand for certain items of yard stock apparently 
is gaining strength. Many inquiries are in evi- 
dence, but prices offered are out of line with the 
minimum price lists issued by the mills; conse- 
quently very little business has been placed. It is 
apparent, however, that retail buyers are begin- 
ning to realize that lumber prices have hit “rock 
bottom.” Accordingly they show considerable in- 
terest and inquiries are being sent out to feel out 
the position of the manufacturers. The demand 
for railroad and construction timbers such as ties, 
sills and small merchantable timbers is very good, 
prices being good also. The demand for export 
timbers has also shown a slight improvement, sev- 
eral orders having been placed in this section for 
decking and sawn timbers. Curtailment of produc- 
tion continues, and many mills have made further 
reduction in their operating schedule from five days 
to four days a week. From what can be learned, 
none of the mills contemplate reducing wages but 
are urging their employees to greater efficiency 
in their work, which request is generally being re- 
sponded to by the men. 

The Triangle Lumber Co. was recently organ- 
ized by local capitalists and plans have already 
been made for the erection of a sawmill to cut 
southern pine at Comrade, La., which is located 
about five miles east of here on the Red River & 
Gulf railway. 

The hardwood plant of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co. at Merryville, La., has suspended op- 
erations indefinitely on account of the demoralized 
condition of the hardwood market. It will resume 
operations when demand revives. 

The Annacoco Lumber Co.’s plant at Grabow 
has also suspended operations owing to dull de- 
mand. The plant has a daily capacity of about 


60,000 feet. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 6.—During the first part of last week there 
was marked quiet in the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket, the volume of orders and inquiries being very 
small indeed, but during the last two or three 
days there was a marked increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries, but with no corresponding in- 
crease in the volume of sales for the reason that 
buyers are really slower about placing business 
now than they have been at any time in the past, 
and it is very likely that some of these inquiries 
are simply “feelers,” while others will not be con- 
verted into orders before the first of the new year. 
The millmen are inclined to become pessimistic 
because of having to close down. There are many, 
however, who have become reconciled to the fact 
that business will be dull for the remainder of this 
year but are firm in their belief that prices of 
North Carolina pine have hit rock bottom. This 
belief is becoming more widely recognized among 
the buyers and will result in good. Its influence 
has been noticed in a slight increase in orders se- 
cured by a few of the mills now operating. It is 
generally recognized that but a slight betterment 
in demand would soon clean up surplus stocks and 
cause prices to stiffen. The demand may so de- 


velop as to cause a price flurry, but millmen are 
hoping for a steady, healthy market and for this 
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reason are urging purchases now when stock can 
be shipped promptly. 

There have been a few inquiries and orders re- 
ceived for 4/4 No. 2 and better edge during the 
week, but the majority of the inquiries for good 
rough stock calls for stock widths in No. 2 and bet- 
ter and No. 3 grades. Some of this business orig- 
inates with the railroads and some with the Gov- 
ernment. Much shopping around is being indulged 
in, but buyers are finding the North Carolina pine 
mills very firm on stock boards and stiffening on 
4/4 edge and thicker, because stocks are scarce 
and the price of 4/4 edge has apparently hit bot- 
tom. It may go lower, due to southwestern com- 
petition, but only after a hard fight. Variations 
now between southwest and North Carolina pine 
are much smaller than heretofore noticed. 

There has been a letup in the demand for 4/4 
edge box during the week, but this is not worrying 
to the majority of the mills, as they are either 
closed down with small surplus stocks or oversold 
for the next sixty days. Some few have been over- 
anxious to make sales and keep operating and have 
sold edge box at lower figures, which has had a 
bad effect on the market generally. The fallacy 
is always indulged in that these low sales will 
not become generally known, but the truth is that 
the news of them spreads like wildfire. There is a 
better demand for rough stock widths of box with 
quite a few mills short of 6- and 10-inch. Recent 
sales have been on the basis of last lists. Box 
makers in Norfolk report better business condi- 
tions but northern plants still complain. Some 
competition from air dried stock is felt but not 
as keenly as heretofore,.due to-curtailed produc- 
tion. Dickering is now going on for box bark 
strip supplies for next year, but mills are averse 
to selling at present figures for more than three 
or four months ahead. Keen competition on 
prompt shipment orders is weakening prices, but 
mills are fighting against further concessions. 

‘There is little demand for flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion etc., and prices are gradually receding in line 
with the rough market. Planing mills are eager 
for business, but business offered is not sufficient 
to induce radical price cuts. Roofers are being 
quoted at very low prices by Georgia and Ala- 
bama mills, but some few sales of kiln dried are 
being made by mills in this section at much better 
prices, due in a large measure to their furnish- 
ing stock promptly and adhering to fair values 
for the product, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec. 6.—Many leading lumbermen have con- 
cluded that to prevent closing down indefinitely it 
will be necessary not only to reduce operating costs 
materially but to maintain present prices as nearly 
as possible. Many mills in this district have al- 
ready discontinued operations, especially the 
smaller ones, and undoubtedly will not resume 
again until there is a change in conditions, The 
volume of inquiries for pine continues, but prices 
are generally unsatisfactory and below the cost of 
manufacturing, with no allowance for stumpage 
values. Some items of special cutting are still 
being sold at a moderate profit, for the reason that 
producers are unwilling to do special cutting, 
which in many instances would involve sacrificing 
their best timber at a loss. 

The hardwood market is without special feature. 
Yards are accumulating some very nice stocks and 
will be in good position to fill orders promptly 
when demand returns. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec.6.—In a decree handed down last week, the 
Louisiana Supreme Court held unconstitutional an 
amendment to the State employers’ liability law 
requiring that employers coming under the law 
shall either file with the clerk of the district court 
proofs that they have taken out insurance to meet 
the liabilities incurred by the statute, or shall 
furnish a bond, unless excused from so doing by a 
ruling of solvency of the district court. It is 
stated that the decree affects only the recent 
amendment and not the employers’ liability law as 
a whole. 

Closing down of sawmills in Meridian (Miss.) 
territory has been followed by revision downward 
of day wages of common labor, according to current 
reports from Meridian. Common labor is said to 
be plentiful in that city and vicinity for the first 
time in about four years. Where the wage has been 
ranging from $3 to $4 a day, common labor can now 
be obtained, it is said, at from $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

Following a two days’ conference with his busi- 
ness associates, Messrs. Wells and Carver of Michi- 
gan, Manager A, J. Carver, of the Crystal Springs 
(Miss.) Manufacturing Co., announced last Thurs- 
day that the plant would not be closed down en- 
tirely, as has been contemplated, but would be 
operated five days a week. The company, which 
manufactures box material, crates, etc., employes 
several hundred men and has decided to continue 
part-time operation thru the current business de- 





pression to hold its crew together and tide the 
employees thru the dull season. _ 

The Gulfport (Miss.) Creosoting Works, is re- 
ported to be maintaining steady operation with a 
full crew, on orders booked by the Creosoted Ma- 
terials Co. and other concerns for treated stock for 
export. Most of the product, it is said, is for 
Mexican delivery, bearing out reports from other 
sources of reviving Mexican demand for lumber. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 6.—Production is at a very low ebb, but 
demand does not seem to be quite equal to it, and 
the inability of the trade to take stock manufac- 
tured before curtailment began is causing prices to 
recede slowly but surely. A good many manufac- 
turers who have stock they want to sell before the 
first of the year have crowded the market with 
the inevitable result. The larger mills are responsi- 
ble, as the small mills are beginning to be a very 
negligible factor in the way of production. 

The mills are getting all the cars they want now 
and cars move to destination now with refr hing 
promptness and regularity. Mills in general port 
plenty of labor, but the men are disinclined to 


wor, the wages offered. Most of the mills have 
red wages from $1 to $1.50 during the last 
thirty ayes Logging conditions are fairly good, 
but in"the dast two or three days there were very 


heavy rains. For the most part the mills are log- 
ging at not more than 25 percent capacity. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 6.—A large volume of inquiries continues to - 


come in from the large buying sections of the 
North, and some sales have been made at prices 
slightly below that recognized as the low level. 
These were almost entirely of low grade stock and 
cover items in surplus. On the whole, they do not 
reflect a further general decline. A number of large 
buyers visited this section apparently with a view 
to purchasing stock for delayed shipment, but as 
near as can be learned no considerable quantity 
has been sold. Some few scattered orders are being 
received carrying prices satisfactory under present 
conditions. 

The mills that are running are on short time 
and are giving the employees the advantage of as 
much work as possible. However, in many sections 
lack of employment is becoming serious. Copious 
rains have fallen in the entire eastern Texas dis- 
trict and logging operations have been curtailed 
very considerably. Many mills are undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. 

The retail trade is down to a minimum and 
prices quoted do not indicate any decline in the 
wholesale market as compared to six months ago. 
Building has ceased almost entirely due to high 
prices and inability to secure loans, and since the 
farmer is holding cotton for better prices, no 
material change is expected until after Jan. 1. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dec, 6.—Conditions remain very much the same, 
except that the general tone of the market is a 
little better. Inquiry is improving and most lum- 
bermen feel that at an early date there will be 
more business and better prices. Stocks are less 
than normal and production is the lowest known 
in the history of this section. Some mills are re- 
fusing to sell anything on the present market. 
Stocks are being reduced and shipments are in ex- 
cess of production. Stocks are now in stronger 
hands than for several weeks. There is some 
stocking up by both local yards and by a few 
northern dealers. Money is fairly easy, but the 
banks are very conservative. Longleaf orders are 
in fair volume and the price is fairly satisfac- 
tory. A scarcity of longleaf dimension both in 
this district and in Mississippi is reported by the 
sales manager of a reputable concern in close touch 
with longleaf mills in Alabama and Mississippi. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 6.—Quite a number of wholesalers here re- 
port better business during the last week than for 
several weeks. One concern which has sixteen 
salesmen on the road reports that every one of 
them turned in good business last week, for the 
first time in a long while. Other wholesalers re- 
port bidding on a lot of business, much of which 
seems to be for yard stocks. There is also report 
of a pleasing number of inquiries from industrial 
concerns, but comparatively little of this business 
has been placed. On the other hand, the retailers 
generally complain that business is dull with them. 
Some of them are figuring on some nice work, but 
it is not for immediate use, but most of it is for con- 
templated work in the spring. Most of the whole- 
salers have abandoned any attempt to hold up 
prices, and have made up their minds to keep 
things moving by as much price reduction as is 
possible. Some of the retailers also have made 
sharp concessions, but it does not seem to have 
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been as general among the yards as among the 
wholesalers. After the holiday slow time, most of 
the dealers seem to think, the prospect is for 
steady improvement until spring. The report of 
the bureau of building inspection for November 
shows a large decrease both from the month pre- 
ceeding and from the corresponding month of 
last year. 

That price reductions seem to have some bearing 
on the activity of the market seems to be shown 
by the fact that the greatest revival of activity 
has been in the lines where the reductions have 
been greatest. North Carolina pine shows the 
greatest increase in activity, but it has not been 
enough to stiffen the price. Southern pine has 
not been so low in price, and shows little additional 
activity. The higher priced hardwoods have 
stayed high priced and inactive, while plain oak, 
chestnut, poplar and gum, nearer a normal level, 
are showing revived demand. White pine, spruce 
and hemlock are holding prices fairly well, but 
are inactive. Lath and shingles are slow sellers, 
and prices are low. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of Phila- 
delphia, has arranged for a dinner and meeting at 
the Adelphia Hotel on Thursday evening, Dec. 9, 
when it will be addressed by Senator George W. 
Cartwright, of California, and possibly other noted 
persons. Labor problems and the open shop will 
be among the subjects of the evening. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 6.—The talk here about high building costs, 
coupled with the belief that lower prices will come 
in the near future, is still holding up construc- 
tion projects in this city of an estimated cost of 
more than $20,000,000, exclusive of home build- 
ing. The erection of dwellings which has been 
deferred, according to the same estimate, involves 
not less than $9,000,000. 

Ines Crichton, Liverpool representative of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Columbus, 
Ohio, stopped in Baltimore about a week ago on 
his way to New York to sail for England. He 
had been in this country about one month, con- 
ferring with other officers of the company at Co- 
lumbus and also looking around to get an idea 
of business conditions in the United States. He 
appeared to think that the export business would 
be slow for some time, the situation abroad hav- 
ing so far shown little, if any, improvement. Mr. 
Crichton sailed Nov. 29. 

From Richmond, Va., comes the information that 
the Richmond Cedar Works there on Nov. 29 made 
an announcement that the wages of the eight hun- 
dred employees at the plant would be cut 25 per- 
cent, the reduction to take effect at once. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Co., of this city, is 
operating its sawmills at Fontana, N. C., and in 
Tennessee until the stocks in the yards of the 
plants have been brought up to about normal, and 
then intends to shut down both plants indefinitely 
until conditions are more favorable for manufac- 
turing operations. 

Among out-of-town visitors here last week were 
L. L. Dougherty, of Dougherty, McKay & Co., large 
producers at Valdosta, Ga., and George Chambers, 
with the Kendall Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Both stated that business was very unsatisfactory, 
with no prospects of an improvement in the near 


future. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 6.—As leading the way in the reactionary 
tide that lumbermen say is destined to sweep over 
the market, prices of white pine advanced slightly 
here last week and are considered certain to make 
still further gains. It is notable, too, that when 
recessions began white pine resisted more strenu- 
ously than any other kind of lumber and was 
about the only product of the forests that showed 
no signs of anxiety to drop from its war-time perch. 

When the break in the lumber market came some 
weeks ago, a leader in New York’s white pine cir- 
cles said that white pine would not give ground, 
that it would hold its own and that it would go 
higher and his predictions have come true to the 
letter, indicating that the advance of last week 
was entirely expected and on this account was 
taken as a mere matter of course. This same 
dealer says now that the price of white pine is 
going a shade higher and stop there. 

The firm tone which has prevailed for the last 
three weeks in the lumber market has brought the 
realization that the rock-bottom stage not only 
has been reached, but has passed on and that the 
prices of today either will obtain for the spring 
or else will be advanced by then. It would be but 
natural, it is pointed out, for a sudden rise to 
occur at the rush season and those in the know 
say that signs today indicate a whirlwind of early 
1921 buying. 

The only concessions in price now being offered 
are to those purchasers offering attractive business 
on which delivery is to be made not later than 
March 1. There are not many transactions of note 
that call for delivery later than that date and 


where such business has been placed there have 
been absolutely no concessions, it is said. 

The curtailment of production, and even now this 
is going on in all directions, is the strongest argu- 
ment against going too far with price cutting for 
the sake of any kind of orders just now and, in 
fact, there have been many charges that the cur- 
tailment was due to a desire to keep up prices. 
There are disclaimers to these insinuations in many 
directions, however, mill owners holding that the 
market is dull, that operating costs are as high as 
they ever were and that to keep on going at a 
loss is nothing short of suicidal. 

There are claims, ‘too, that there are ample 
stocks to fill the demands of the nation until work 
starts up again and there are none who will gain- 
say what conditions at the mills will reflect when 
they are again under way. Certainly much lum- 
ber is being offered for sale at present-day prices 
and those against whom charges of holding down 
production are being made are pointing to the 
attractive prices at which the stocks now in hand 
are being offered. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 7.—The market is still dragging, but the 
same confidence exists among wholesalers as re- 
gards an advance next spring. Common stock is 
certain to advance in price then, the wholesalers 
say. The reasons for this opinion have been mani- 
fest for months. The directors of the Pennsylvania 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met last Fri- 
day and all they did, according to a veracious clerk, 
was plan for their coming convention. Shipping 
conditions are bad and sales are few and far be- 
tween. The pipe and casing market has also been 
knocked for a goal. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y 


Dec. 6.—The season of lumber receipts by vessel 
at the Tonawandas closed Saturday with the ar- 
rival of the steamer Pahlow and barge Interlaken, 
carrying consignments of stock from the Georgian 
Bay district for White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The 
steamer W. H. Sasoyer and barge A. OC. Tuxbury 
arrived the day before with cargoes for the J. W. 
Scribner Lumber Co. On the way down the lakes 
the steamer and barge stopped at Erie, Pa., and 
discharged 600,000 feet of stock. 

The season this year closed approximately two 
weeks earlier than usual. There was some stock 
available for shipment from upper lake ports which 
might have continued the season several weeks 
longer, but shippers decided that the demand was 
not strong enough to warrant the payment of the 
prevailing high freight and insurance rates neces- 
sary to get the lumber down this fall. 

During the season on the State barge canal the 
local collector reports the shipment of 12,540,000 
feet of lumber from the Tonawandas to Rochester, 
Syracuse and New York. Of this amount 10,260,- 
000 feet: went to the Rochester Box & Lumber Co. 
at Rochester. New York and Syracuse each got 
1,140,000 feet of the stock that left the Tonawandas 
over the barge canal, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 8.—The decline in building activity here is 
shown by November building permits, which 
totaled 325 for Minneapolis, with an estimated 
cost of $828,715. In November last year there 
were 418 permits issued, total value $1,684,545. 
The year’s total to Nov. 30 is $15,907,000, com- 
pared with $15,627,230 for the same period last 
year. 

R. Raney, who has been representing the Black- ° 
well Lumber Co. in this market for some years, 
has also taken on the sales agency of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash. 

R. G. Chisolm, of the Crookston Lumber Co., is 
back from a short vacation trip to the East, on 
which he was accompanied by his wife and their 
son, Ralph. They took in the Princeton-Yale and 
the Harvard-Yale football games. Mr. Chisolm 
found that eastern markets are glutted with cars 
of southern and eastern lumber offered at prices 
below the cost of production, with few takers. 

Charles Van Pelt, eastern representative Ferry- 
Baker Co. and the Puget Mill Co., is back from a 
short visit to the mills, and found that the bulk 
of western mills are closing down until the lumber 
market shows improvement. 

Ed L. Crook, district sales manager Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., has gone west to visit the 
company’s mills and to attend the annual meeting 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Harry A. Muflley, sales manager H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., is on a business visit to western 
lumber centers for the purpose of lining up stocks 
for next year. 

J. A. McCampbell, a lumber salesman of long 
experience here, has joined the forces of the 


Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co. and will handle sales 
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for it in the Twin Cities and in western Wiscon- 
sin and southeastern Minnesota. 

John M. Richards, of the Richards-Wales Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, has been a business visitor in 
Minneapolis. He formerly was associated with 
the Crookston Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 7.—Conditions in the agricultural districts 
of the West and Southwest are proving a consid- 
erable drag on general business and the lumber 
trade is feeling the effect of it. Stocks of lumber 
in the country are, in most cases, limited, and re- 
tailers apparently are satisfied to leave them that 
way until they can see ahead more clearly. The 
result is that the wholesale market is generally 
stagnant, and while hope runs strong that the buy- 
ing soon will begin there are so many “ifs” in the 
way that nobody wants to bank very heavily on it. 

One encouraging feature of the market is the 
better tone of the hardwood trade due to the re- 
newed interest of factory buyers. 

Thor Sanborn has removed from the fourteenth 
floor of the R. A. Long Building to 405-406 Reli- 
ance Building, Tenth and McGee streets. 

Raymond B. White and R. S. Price, of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., have returned 
from a visit to the mills in the South. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 8.—Receipt of shipping directions on orders 
for No. 3 and better white pine lumber or better 
was a reassuring development during the last few 
days. A local jobber received instructions to rush 
shipments on unfilled orders for an aggregate of 
1,000,000 feet of lumber during the last week. 
Another operator received more inquiry for lum- 
ber for prompt shipment during the last week than 
in two months. Sales managers are disposed to 
take a more optimistic view, as the larger con- 
sumers are showing greater interest, taking the 
view that the bottom in prices has been struck in 
most items. Jobbers here representing Pacific 
coast inverests point out that it is difficult to get 
concessions on any lumber or dimension stuff that 
would require to be sawn, while western standard 
stock lumber is being more firmly held. 

Men are more plentiful for both mill and woods 
work and 50 percent more efficiency is being shown, 
according to some operators. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. put another wage cut of $10 in 
effect on Dec. 1, making the wages of ordinary 
woodsmen $50 a month and board. Little difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining labor at the lower wage 
scale. Rainy Lake officials hope to start up their 
No. 3 mill at Virginia about Dec. 15. Current 
business has been found sufficient by the company 
to keep pace with the output of its small sawmill 
and to make some inroads on the surplus stock. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Dec. 7.—Lumber manufacturers in this city re- 
port sales slow, with little call for any line of 
lumber, either hemlock or hardwood. Inquiries 
are, however, increasing and from this lumber- 
men expect a demand after Jan. 1, with a general 
resumption of business by April. Prices quoted by 
W. F. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Wisconsin Rapids, show a reduction of from 25 to 
35 percent on common lumber since last summer. 
Hardwood flooring is now selling at $200, shingles 
have been reduced 40 percent and lath 50 percent. 

The Ferdinand Ollhoff sawmill plant at Merrill 
closed down Saturday, Dec. 4, for an indefinite 
period, and the Gilkey-Anson & Hurd sash and 
door plant closed down Thursday, Dec. 9, for ap- 
proximately a four weeks’ shutdown. The latter’s 
shutdown is due to the stagnant market and the 
filling up of the company’s warehouse. 

Martin L. Foss, who for thirty years operated 
a sawmill at Foss Siding, Lincoln County, returned 
Friday, Dec. 3, from a year’s sojourn in Norway, 
where he was married to Miss Anna Ruud, April 
28. at Dramen. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 6.—The Orange Forwarding Co. has been 
notified by the Ward Line that four vessels have 
been allocated permanently to the Orange trade, 
which will give a regular 10-day service between 
Orange, Tampico and Vera Cruz. Their cargoes 


will be finished out with lumber from the Lutcher 


& Moore mills here. 

The Yellow Pine Paper Mill closed at the end 
of the night shift Sunday morning and the an- 
nouncement was made by the management that the 
shutdown would continue indefinitely, Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five men were thrown out of work. 
The management issued a statement to the effect 
that there was absolutely no market for its prod- 
uct and that the mill had already operated a month 
longer than it should have. Every ton of paper 
made by the plant in more than a month is still 
on hand and all the available storage space is 


blocked with finished product, General Manager 
Holmes stated. The recent shutting down of the 
Miller-Link mills and logging tram at Texla 
and Lemonville, coupled with this last shutdown, 
throws something like a thousand men out of work 
in Orange County, according to figures given out 
from the Central Labor Union headquarters here. 

The car repair department of the Southern Dry 
Dock & Ship Building Co. here started up Monday 
morning with a crew of twenty-five expert car 
repair men and sufficient common laborers to carry 
on the work. ‘Twenty-five cars belonging to the 
Gulf Coast Lines constitute the first “job.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 4.—Most of the logging camps in the Co- 
lumbia River district are now closing down and the 
loggers are beginning to drift into the cities for the 
holiday vacation. The surplus of logs in the 
water is reported small and there is no indication 
of prices dropping unless the cost of operating 
the camps is reduced materially. Of this there is 
said to be no sign at present, altho there are some 
idle men in the cities. 

The Beiger Veneer Co., of Kelso, Wash., has pur- 
chased a tract of about 20,000,000 feet of yellow 
fir timber about seven miles southwest of Rainier, 
Ore., in Columbia County, and will begin logging 
at once. The logs will be hauled by truck to 
Rainier and rafted across the Columbia River to 
Kelso, where the veneer factory will soon resume 
operations. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 6.—Quiet continues to prevail in the lum- 
ber business thruout Ontario. The majority of re- 
tailers are not buying. A number of them believe 
they will have to lower their prices to some extent 
in order to stimulate business. It is recognized 
that there is a large volume of demand ready to 
come out when the total cost of building shows a 
reasonable reduction. The retail trade, altho not 
purchasing, is undoubtedly quite optimistic. To a 
large extent the problem of the present is one of 
financing the public. In the country districts there 
have been only slight price reductions, scarcely 
enough to be worthy of notice, altho in the cities 
there has been a considerable reduction in some 
lines, particularly in hemlock. An extensive whole- 
saler, discussing the situation, states that he does 
not think any demand that may develop dtring 
January and February will be _ sufficient to 
strengthen the market. Money is too tight to 
permit of any large buying during the first two 
months of the year, according to his view. 

White pine is still in firm hands. There is no 
indication of the price falling off. Extensive 
southern pine price concessions have had a weak- 
ening effect upon other lines with which this wood 
comes into competition. 





MANUFACTURER INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Dec. 6.—The J. H. Miner 
Saw Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), of this city and 
Shreveport, La., announces the increase of its 
capital stock to $150,000. The company is com- 
pleting a new factory at Columbia, 8. C., which 
will be in operation by Jan. 31. The stock of 
this company is all held among the employees. 
Mr. Miner decided on this plan eight years ago 
when the J. H. Miner Saw Manufacturing Co. 
was incorporated, and not a dollar of stock is 
outside or ever has been offered to the public. 

Operating three electrically equipped fac- 
tories in the South, the company is prepared 
to execute orders quickly. In addition to han- 
dling Hoe and Simonds saws, these plants make 
a specialty of repairing circular saws, and 
saws of all kinds. They are outfitted with spe- 
cial power tensioning machines, which do the 
work of twenty men and do not mark or dent 
the saw. The Simonds people are building some 
special patented milling machines for this com- 
pany, which will turn out smooth and accurate 
work. The management says that with these 
increased facilities the plant will be able to 
handle a tremendous amount of saw repair 
work and will serve the entire southern terri- 
tory, while new saws will be shipped within a 
day to three days from receipt of order. 





THOUSANDS OF CEDAR TREES are being cut 
down by order of the West Virginia department 
of agriculture because it has been learned, thru 
experiments conducted in the State, that these 
trees in proximity to apple orchards cause what 
is known as ‘‘cedar rust,’’ which destroys ap- 
ple trees. 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
Soane, testes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows” contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of uniquo and artistic design. ‘“‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
; either book postpaid $1 or 


uilding Depa! 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Messrs. Haber and Stuedeman, of the Jenkins 


Woodworking Machinery Co., Sheboygan, 


Wis., 
spent a few days of this week in Chicago. 


Charles Webster, prominent lumber retailer at 
Waucoma, Iowa, and railroad commissioner for 
that State, was in Chicago this week on business 
matters. 


Cc. L. Gray, president C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Mich., was in the city this week and 
called on his numerous acquaintances among the 
local trade. 


J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., went to 
California this week to spend the winter at his 
home in La Jola. 


E. P. Hoerr, Chicago representative for the Cent- 
ral Warehouse Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., has opened an office at Room 731, Lumber 
Exchange Building. 


W. BE. Snider, sales manager Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., and formerly that company’s 
representative in this territory, was in the city 
this week conferring with Robert L. Learmont, who 
has charge of the company’s local office. 


E. E. Brooks, of the Nicola Tine Mills (Ltd.), 
Merritt, B. C., transacted some business in this 
city during the week. From here he went to New 
York City and other eastern trade centers, and 
expects to return to the Coast via Toronto. 


J. M. Wesson, -jr., vice president Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., has opened a sales office for 
that company in this city at 140 South Dearborn 
Street, and will remain here in charge. The Pioneer 
Lumber Co. handles fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock 
products. 


F. B. and I. C. Enochs, of the Enochs Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Miss., and H. H. 
Alexander, of Alexander Bros., hardwood manu- 
facturers at Belzoni, Miss., were among the south- 
ern lumbermen who were in the city on business 
matters this week. 


George A. Houston, manager of lumber sales, 
and H. N. Ashley, assistant general manager of 
manufacture, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., were both in the city during the week, con- 
ferring with Seth Barwick, manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 


John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Ore., has been made a knight of the 
Order of the White Rose of the Republic of Fin- 
land. The honor came as a big surprise to the 
recipient, who some time ago was appointed Fin- 
nish vice consul in Portland. 


G. C. Baldwin, western manager for Cooney, 
Eckstein & Co. (Inc.), of New York City, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has undergone a minor 
operation at the Washington Park Hospital. He 
is getting along nicely and expects to be back at 
his desk some time next week. 


W. H. Crow, manager Federal Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., accompanied by Mrs. Crow passed 
thru this city during the week on their way home 
from Scotland, where they have been spending 
three months visiting the home folk. -Mr. Crow 
lost a number of relatives during the war. 


L. C. Malott, a hardwood lumberman of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in the city during the week calling 
on business friends and transacting business. Mr. 
Malott said that tho the market for lumber just 
now is poor, he is not worried regarding the future, 
but looks for considerably improved conditions soon. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, left last Wed- 
nesday for Columbus, Ohio, where he expected to 
speak on the association’s plans and policies before 
a meeting of Columbus lumber wholesalers. He ex- 
pects later to attend similar meetings in Detroit, 
Mich., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. P. Keith, of the engineering department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
left for New York City during the week to attend a 
convention to be held there by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Afterward he will 
go to Baltimore, Md., on matters connected with 
building code work in that city. 


H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis., transacted business in this city 
during the week. Other northern lumbermen in 
Chicago during the last few days were H. B. 
Yeomans, of the C. H. Yeomans Lumber Co., line 


yard operator at Winona, Minn.; C. V. Dering, 
retailer at Columbus, Wis., and M. J. Coe, of the 
Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. M. Tully, president L. M. Tully Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Snark of the Universe of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; Donald S, Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis., and Junior 
Hoo-Hoo; H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
the order, and E, A. Ehlert, Vicegerent Snark for 
the Wisconsin district, were some of the high Hoo- 
Hoo who were in the city this week to attend the 
concatenation held here by the Chicago cats last 
Wednesday evening. 


W. E. Clifford, formerly chemical engineer with 
the Forest Products Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was in Chicago this week, after having made an 
extensive trip during which he has visited the 
principal wood chemical plants thruout the United 
States and Canada. He reports that their busi- 
ness at this time is very dull. The market for 
acetate of lime is absolutely dead, and on account 
of the high cost of wood for chemical purposes the 
manufacture of wood alcohol is extremely un- 
profitable. 


W. J. Whyte, of. the Gregertsen Bros. Co., re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ visit to the 
Louisiana cypress section. He reports that dry 
stocks of cypress at the mills are very low, particu- 
larly in the upper grades, and says that only a 
slight improvement in the demand would be neces- 
sary to deplete supplies. Production is of fair 
volume, however, and the green stocks are larger 
and quite well balanced; but these, of course, will 
not be available for the market before next May 
or June, and it is hard to predict, says Mr. Whyte, 
what will happen to the cypress market in the 
meanwhile. 


D. R. Brewster, forester and technologist con- 
nected with the Darling Technical Service, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. The Darling Technical Service was organ- 
ized some time ago as a department of the J. W. 
Darling Lumber Co. to furnish free of charge to 
users and manufacturers information on the latest 
discoveries, methods and processes applicable to 
the various species of wood, and Mr. Brewster has 
just completed an extensive tour of the middle 
West during which ‘he has visited its principal 
lumber centers to explain to all interested the 
services which his department is prepared to fur- 
nish, 


Leslie K. Arrington, insurance commissioner of 
Tennessee since 1917, has resigned to take charge 
of the Tennessee territory for James S. Kemper 
& Co., of Chicago, with whom he will be associated 
in the writing of workmen’s compensation and fire 
insurance. Mr. Arrington will be located in the 
Commercial Club Building in Nashville. He will 
represent the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago; the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio; the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; 
the Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa., and the other associate mutual 
companies for which James S. Kemper & Co. act as 
western managers. 

F. B. LeCrone, sales manager of the Baker 
White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., was among 
the visitors to Chicago during the week. He is 
making an extended tour of the country, carefully 
studying conditions, present and prospective, in 
order that he may determine how to shape the 
sales policy of his concern for the coming year. 
He has found retail stocks in the Northwest and 
central West as a rule below normal, but retailers 
are loath to begin buying spring stocks until con- 
ditions have shown some improvement in regard 
to agricultural products. The low prices now pre- 
vailing for corn and small grain cause farmers 
to withhold their products from the market and 
this creates a business depression that is keenly 
felt by lumber dealers especially. He feels confi- 
dent, however, that this condition will be over- 
come and that next spring will witness a building 
revival that will create a heavy demand for build- 
ing materials of all kinds. Mr. LeCrone will con- 
tinue his trip thru the Atlantic seaboard before 
going West again. Advices received by him indi- 
cate that there has been a decided improvement 
in the outlook for the lumber trade in the East 
during the last fortnight and it is to that terri- 
tory that western manufacturers look for a market 
for a large percentage of their higher grades. Mr. 


LeCrone is an old resident of Chicago and took 
pleasure in renewing many old acquaintances and 
friends on his visit here. 
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TAKES OVER SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—A deal of considerable 
importance to the southern pine trade was closed 
here last Saturday, when the ownership and con- 
trol of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., 
Arcade Building, passed into the hands of H. C. 
Ball, who has been sales manager and part owner 
of the company for more than two years. Mr. 
Ball purchased the stock of Frank J. Riefling, and 
has become president and general manager. 
Mr. Riefling retires from the lumber business, 
. and will devote his en- 
ergies to the automobile 
and other interests with 
which he has been con- 
nected. He began as a 
stenographer with the 
company about twenty 
years ago, gradually ris- 
ing until he became presi- 





H. C. BALL, 
Of St. Louis, Mo.; 
President and General 
Manager George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Co. 








dent shortly after the 
death of George W. Miles, 
who founded the business 
more than twenty-two 
years ago. 

Mr. Ball announced 
that there would be no 
change in the policy of 
the company, which will 
continue as manufacturer and wholesaler of south- 
ern pine. The new owner’s fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the lumber business has covered a wide 
range. He began in 1905 with the Fourche River 
Lumber Co., Bigelow, Ark. After three years serv- 
ice at the mills, he returned to his home in St. 
Louis and was a salesman, first for the old Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co. and later with the Monarch 
Lumber Co., which was absorbed by the present 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 

The retail end of the business then engaged the 
attention of Mr. Ball, and he became secretary of 
the Arkmo Lumber Co., which operated a line of 
eleven yards in Missouri and Arkansas, his head- 
quarters being at Paragould. In 1914, he became 
sales manager for Hogg-Harris, St. Louis, and in 
May, 1918, went with the Miles company. 

Mr. Ball is well and favorably known to the 
trade. 


JOINS MILWAUKEE WHOLESALER 


F. W. Shepard, formerly Chicago representative 
for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
and more recently connected with the Acme Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., has become associated with 
George P. Noble, of Milwaukee, and they have 
organized the George P. Noble Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in the Wisconsin city. Mr. Noble is 
a lumberman with old connections, having entered 
the business in 1897, and has of late years been 
conducting a wholesale business in Milwaukee un- 
der his own name. Mr. Shepard also is a lumber- 
man of the old ranks, having had about twenty 
years of successful experience in handling west 
Coast forest products as manufacturer, whole- 
saler and salesman. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of production, grades and 
distribution, and of the needs of the trade, which 
speaks well for the future success of the George 
P. Noble Lumber Co. 
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SELLING HOMES TO THE PUBLIC 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, is confident 
that the “Own Your Home” expositions which will 
be held in Chicago and New York City next spring 
will be a big stimulus to home building and in a 
recent interview pointed out various advantages 
that will be derived from them, saying: 

Most people will not even think of building until 
they are convinced that materials are worth the 
money, and I do not think that financial interests 
will loan money for building unless they feel that 

rices are right, but I feel sure that things are ad- 
usting themselves, and that we are on the way to 
a revival of business in the building line. I am 
certain that the lead lumber took in reducing 
prices has had its effect upon other building com- 
modities. I also believe that the “Own Your 
Home” expositions to be held in Chicago and New 
York next spring will visualize to the people the 
desirability of owning their homes and will demon- 
strate to them the conveniences and beauties that 
they can enjoy only thru owning their homes. 

In these expositions the people will have the op- 
portunity of seeing the home intact, much as they 
see garments, furniture and other commodities dis- 
played in shop windows. Another thing I am 
anxious to see at these expositions is a bureau of 
information where experts will answer all questions 
pertaining to the building of homes. Architects, 











real estate dealers, building and loan people, sav- 
ings banks and other institutions are to have 
booths in these expositions, and they all have their 
functions in such affairs, as well as building mate- 
rial people. 

It is no light undertaking for a man of small 
means to set out to build a home. He must see 
many men and many firms before he can begin to 
build. It is not like buying an automobile or a 
player piano, which can be seen and on which a 
definite price is set, and which can be paid for on 
easy payments with a small payment down. Thru 
these expositions we can bring the home into view 
with all its conveniences and accessories and give 
the prospective builder a definite idea not only on 
architecture and material but also as to price. 

People ask why it takes so much more to build a 
home a than it did twenty years ago. As 
a matter of fact, the home itself does not cost a 
great deal more. Now, we take into consideration 
the heating, lighting, plastering, built-in closets 
and other furniture and this all adds to the cost. 
We pay more for our homes today than we did 
twenty years ago because we get better and more 
convenient homes. 

The public does not understand that it takes 
about 12,000 feet of lumber to build a modern 6- 
room house. If the price of the lumber should 
reach an increase of $20 per thousand, an enormous 
increase, it would represent only the sum of $240, 
and not amount to any more than a change in the 
form of furnace used in the same house. I am 
convinced that these expositions will do much to 
clarify these and other matters in the minds of the 
public and educate them to the building of more, 
oo more convenient and more permanent 

omes. 


LUMBERMEN WITH NEW CONNECTIONS 


Herewith are reproduced the photographs of W. 
B. King, who recently has opened an office in the 
Monadnock Block as the representative in Chi- 
cago territory for the Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and of Harry G. Uhl, who recently 
came to this city from Marion, Ohio, to take the 
position of assistant to Secretary-manager Wilson 
Compton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. King formerly was connected 
with W. O. King & Co., of Chicago, and with the 
local office of the Beaver Cove Pulp & Lumber Co., 








W. B. KING 


HARRY G. UHL 


of Vancouver, B. C., and hence is already well 
known to the Chicago lumbermen. Mr. Uhl is an 
ex-newspaper man, and his present position gives 
him his first contact with the lumber industry. 


ENGLISH LUMBERMAN HERE 


An interesting visitor in Chicago this week was 
R. P. Evans, of Edward Chaloner & Co., wood 
brokers of Liverpool, England. Edward Chaloner 
& Co. is one of the old reliable concerns that have 
handled American lumber for a great many years 
and always to the satisfaction of shippers in this 
country whom it represented. 

Mr. Evans has been in the United States several 
weeks and is making a careful investigation of 
conditions in the lumber producing sections, in- 
forming himself as to stocks, sources of supply, 
etc., and renewing connections that were suspended 
or disturbed during the war time restrictions. He 
is covering hardwood producing points both North 
and South and has also visited some of the pro- 
ducers of northern pine whose product is handled 
by his company in England, and from Chicago he 
went South to visit producers of southern pitch 
pine and southern hardwoods. 

Mr. Evans says that the lumber trade in Eng- 
land has been marking time since the signing of the 
armistice and until labor and financial conditions 
are a little more settled than they are at present 
the trade will continue rather limited. Housing 
conditions in England he said are deplorable. Altho 
there has been much discussion of housing prob- 





lems and plans for relieving the situation there 
has been very little actual construction and hous- 
ing conditions are worse than ever before known. 
This means, of course, that eventually there will 
develop a tremendous demand for building mate- 
rial and all kinds of American exporters are going 
to enjoy a splendid foreign demand for their prod- 
ucts. Just how soon this will develop is a ques- 
tion that no one as yet can answer with any de- 
gree of certainty. In line with reports made by 
practically every lumberman who has investigated 
conditions on the other side, Mr. Bvans says that 
the demand for hardwoods in England is going to 
develop much faster than will the demand for 
softwoods. 

Mr. Evans has been the recipient of many 
courtesies from old friends of the Chaloner con- 
cern during his stay in the United States and it 
has given him sincere pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to renew former acquaintances and make 
new ones. 





A NEW CINCINNATI WHOLESALER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—C. G. McLoughlin, 
who has been connected with the J. C. West Lum- 
ber Co., has resigned to go into business for him- 
self. He will engage in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, specializing in West Virginia and southern 
hardwoods and operating in Ohio, Indiana and 
southern Michigan. Mr. McLoughlin is well known 
in the lumber trade and formerly was with the 
Atlas Lumber Co. He will open offices in Cincin- 
nati. 





BUILDING MATERIALS DECLINE 


The cost of building in Chicago is coming down, 
and this lends new hope for a greatly increased 
volume of construction next spring. Lumber led 
the way toward lower price levels, beginning sev- 
eral months ago, but it is only now that the other 
building materials are showing any decided down- 
ward tendency. It was the Wisconsin Lime & 
Cement Co. which apparently took the initiative 
when a few days ago it issued a new price list 
reducing its wares by 5 to 50 percent, with an aver- 
age cut of 20 to 25 percent. Many other material 
firms promptly followed suit, and the feature of the 
matter is that these are not reductions by the 
manufacturer to the dealer but by the dealer to the 
contractors and the public. 

Cement is now down to $2.25 net per barrel, the 
reduction having been made by three large local 
concerns late last week, bringing the Chicago price 
down to that of Universal. Following are some of 
the prices just announced by the Wisconsin Lime 
& Cement Co., compared with the old prices: 

Percent 
» Old price New price decline 
ood lath, per 
be FF — s 20.00@22.00 $ 9.00@12.00 50 
Plaster, ton.... 22.00@23.00 20.00 11 
Sand, stone and 
gravel, cubic 


rere 4.25 3.50 17.6 
Hollow clay par- 
tition tile, per 
ae square 
eet: 
3-inch ..... 150.00 110.00 27 
4-inch ..... 160.00 120.00 25 
6-inch ..... 220.00 165.00 25 


8-inch :.... 300.00 225.00 25 
Fire clay, ton.. 12.00@25.00 9.00@18.00 27 
Bricklayers’ ce- 

=k barrel. 3.55 3.20 10 
Roll roofing,roll 4.00 2.50 37.5 
Asphalt in- 

dividual 

shingles ..... 9.00 6.50 28 
Strip shingles.. 7.10 5.10 28 

Wall boards, per 1,000 feet—$3 to $5 off. 

Metal lath, per square yard—Reduced 3 cents 
to 5 cents, a flat 10 percent cut. 

Coping—Horizontal cut of 10 percent. 

Flue lining—Average cut of 10 percent. 

Lime—A cut of 10 percent. 

In an interview one of the leading local dealers 
in building materials said: 


The object of these reductions is to aid in bring- 
ing ‘ion down to new and standardized price 
levels. he demand of the consumers is_ that 
everything be brought down to a stabilized basis, 
and we are trying to meet this demand. In some 
items the dealers are cutting prices below the 
profit level, closing out at a loss and hoping that 
manufacturers also will make a cut in prices for 
replacements. We think that the new quotations 
have placed building materials on rock bottom, and 
that they will stimulate building. All that is 
necessary now to insure good building next spring 
is for bankers to release money for building pur- 


poses. 
——eooenweeeeaeeassaea> 


SOME OF THE SPORTSMEN in the State of New 
York have petitioned for an ‘‘open season’’ 
on beaver. It was only a few years ago that 
this animal was supposed to be extinct in that 
State, but protection has developed a few colon- 
ies, and the socalled sportsmen are anxious to 
get them. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 





prevailing and are based on actual cost, figured 
also shows a decline and on account of the severe competition of southern pi 


FAS 


Selects 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Hardwood prices show some decline since 


No. 1 


on the market value of the logs, 


No, 2 


No. $ 


AsH— 
4/4$145. seg ise. pd ey seg se. Bee is ery yee tary .00 $ ry me ~~ 4 feo ret ney 4 


5/4 150.00@ 

6/4 160. domes, 00 
8/4 175.00@180.00 
Bass woonp— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 


BrrcH— 
4/4 130.00@135.00 
5/4 135.00@140.00 
6/4 140.00@145.00 
8/4 150.00@155. 4 
10/4 170.00@175.0 
“s 180. pews. 00 


BT EL 

on 125. 00@130. 00 

5/4 130.00@135.00 

6/4 135.00@140.00 

8/4 150.00@155.00 
10/4 170.00@175.00 
12/4 180. 009186. 00 
Rock Eu 

4/4 125. 00@ ey 00 

5/4 130.00 


12/4 180. 00@185.00 
Harp MAPLE— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165.00 
12/4 170.00@175.00 


138, 00 
155.00 


@ito, 00 
160.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


110.00@115.00 


130.00@135.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 


105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
130.00@135.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 


eeeee 
eecee 
eeeee 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115. 4 
120.00@125.0 

140.00@145. 00 
150.00@155.00 


120. 00@125. 00 
130.00@135.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ = 00 
90.00@ 00 
100. 000108. 00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 


-130.00@135.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


90.00@ 95. 
100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
105.00@110.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


75. $08 -: 00 


125.00@130.00 


85. 00 40. 00 
70.00@ 75.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


105.00@110.00 
45. ro ony 00 


105.00@110.00 


oy 00@ 50.00 
55.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


45.00@ 47.00 
50.00@ 52.00 
zs 4 57.00 
65. ret 4 4 reg 


90. 
100. 00@108. 00 


36. 00 38. 00 
36.00@38.00 


36.00@38.00 
38.00@40.00 
38.0 ado 00 
38.00@40.00 


0.00@32 

30. 00@34. 00 

32. — -00 

_ 00@3 
6! 





— 


34.00@36.00 
36.00@38.00 
36.00@38.00 
36.00@38.00 


ae Ee 
ee ee 
33.00@35.00 
35.00@37.00 
35.00@37.00 
35.00@37.00 
siete ess 
ab 
26.00@ 28.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


a 
--@. 
..@. 





FAS 


Sorr MapLr— 


4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


130.00@135.00 
135.00@140.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 


OaK— 


4/4 
= 


s/4 


HEMLOCK, ™, 1 SiSiE— 


a 00@155.00 
165.00 
178. 00@180.00 


145. Doge. 00 





the previous report, but have been holding up fairly well. 


Selects 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120,00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 
135.00@140.00 
155.00@160.00 


37.50@40.50 





38.00@41.00 





The quotations given below are those 
in an attempt by the manufacturers to stabilize the market. Hemlock 


No. 1 
80.00@ 85.00 


90. 95. 
100.00@105.00 


105.00@110.00 
115.00 


130.00@135.00 


6’ 


$39.50 yl 50 


38.50@ 


39.50@42.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No, 1. 


No, 1 HeMtLock Boarps, S1S— 


8 10-14’ 
$37.00@40.00 $38.00@41.00 
38.50@41.50  39.50@42.50 
38.50@41.50  39.50@42.50 
39.00@42.00 40.00@43.00 
39.50@42.50  40.50@43.50 


O43. 00 
° 44.00 
41.00@44.00 
41.50@44.50 
42.00@45.00 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
2x6 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $25@27. 

1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $26.50@28.50. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


ne and fir is now selling below cost of production. 


No. 2 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


tts 


65.0 
70.0 





18 

$42.00@45.00 
41.004 0 
41.00@44.00 


41.0 4480 
41.50@44.50 








18-20’ 
$42.50@45.50 
43.50@46.50 
43.50@46.50 


43.50( 
44.00@47.00 





No. $ 
30.00@32.00 
32.00@34.00 
$2. pe + 00 
32.0 4.00 


28.00@30.00 
30. y+ 00 


41.00@44.00 





considerably less.- 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The downward trend of prices continues, with the demand slightly improved. ‘Values seem to have reached a more stable basis and the range Is 
The following range of prices represents present values based on sales f. o. b. shipping point: 




















- FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
ASS WooD— Sorr Epm— 

Gra sunoomissog unnas.s | Song $388 * she soe “segnmang | 20/4 TE GG@ITE GS Tee Ca TEES TEMa tie siEemIGR cB 
6/4 135.00@140. 00 115.00@120. 00 oS. 00 150: 90 Be 0 60.00 38.00@40.00 y y ; ¥ ' ¥ wipe vthduiied 
8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 5.00@ 70.00 38.0 00@4C “00 16/4 200.00@205.00 180.00@185.00 155.00@160.00 115.00@120.00 ~ oe 

10/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 ee Harp MAPLE— 
gory 5/4 125:000180.00 106:00110;00 80:00 85:00 80:00 B5:00 29-00—31.00 

4/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 hi 130.00@135.00 410.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 55 00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 

5/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 8/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 30.00@32.00 

6/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 10/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 15.00@120.0 ‘00@ : 30.00@32.00 

8/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 — 85.00@ 90.00 — 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 | 39/4 179.00@175.00 150.00@165.00 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 30.00@32.00 
BircH— 14/4 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00  .... bee 

4/4 ope dye Ge - ee dey 4 Hg 4 ey 4 £.0¢ +4 pipes bogey 16/4 190.00@195.00 170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 

5/4 135.00@140.00 : J -00« 7 

6/4 140.00@145.00 120: DOO12, 00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 | END Drixp etre MAPLE— 

8/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 65.00@ 70.00 33.00@35.00 4/4 155.00@16 ° ‘@ coeee 135.00@140.00  ..... @ ous +00 oe 
Heres aebee aebes hese | meee eRe Be oe 
12/4 175.00@180.00 155. 1 «eee-@.... | 6/4 160.00@165.00 .....@..... 140.00@145.00 .....@..... — a 
16/4 195.00@200.00 175.00@180.00 150.00@155.00 110.00@115.00 ....@.... 8/4 175.00@180.00 ss seeee 155.00@160.00_ ..... @ «20s. no 
Sorr ELmM— Sorr MAPLrE— 

. 4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 

4 130.000138.00 110000115.00 88.000 #0.00 50-000 85:00 36.00038.00 4 120.000128.00 100,00@108.00 80.000 85.00 60.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 

6/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 90.00 5.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 6/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 9 55.00@ oe -00 or omar ee 

8/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105. 110. 00 65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 8/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100. 000105, 00 65.00@ 70.00 31.00@33.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio, D 6.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtaned for 
hardwoods during. is Gack ended Dee. c . ii sak i. sel cau a —— oe poms ar 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 = 4/4 5/4 Asis, ic r wainu 
eee WHITH OaK— Basswoop— WALNUT— 0 for the week ended Dec. 4: 
AS. 210 225 225 240 FAS .... 125 185 135 140 FAS .... 280 295 295 81 

Se -. 155 165 165 175 No.lcom. 85 95 95 100 No.1com. 185 195 200 Ps FAsS— iia . 

No.1com. 110 125 125 135 No.2com. 45 50 55 55 No.2com. 95 110 115 0 4/4 8-16’ 6-9% "$268.00 /4 8”&uplong 200.0 

No.2com. 70 75 75 # £80 CuEstNUT— No. 8com. -42 ... see oe 5/4 8-16’ 6-9%" 280.00 wit os 181.00 
Sd. wormy 75 85 85 ../ Bas .... 140 155 160 165 | Guu— 5/4 all 7” long. 208.00 nga ene 8 80.00 
QUARTERED RED OAK— No.1 com. 105 115 115 120 Quartered M/4'8 &up 8-16’ 300.00 6/4 LL LILIIL” ssioo 

FAS .... 165 185 185 No.8 com. 34 88 38 40- red FAS. 145 150 150 160 8/4 8-16’ 6- 580” 395.00 

No.1com.100 115 115 Sd.wormy 56 60- 60 65 Quartered , on < sien DIMENSION sTOocCK— 

No. 2com. 60 70 70 ee BircH— No.l com.110 115 115 125 0. co ies 5/4x2%” x20 t 
PLAIN a AND Rep Oax— a ae ok Plain red eae $175.00 - 36” clear..... ° $226.00 
Gecar’* aes tae. tre 175 Be heom. 05... «1. os] gee cog Se BO, SOO See 8/4 wee eeeee. 186.00 Squares 2x2"x" 

elects .. 5 S26. waiw B/E cccccoses Be EO oe ecnwes ; 

Nod con. 95 105 105 110 — <Nodcom. 80 100 100 100 / 

o. 2 com. 5 ap OxX- 
No.Scom. 32 84 34 34) Noacom. fo “so “Bo “a5| boards) OAK FLOORING 
-Wwormy 65 70 70 75 No.2com. 45 50 50 55 P Fee +4 “$s “25 483 
PopLaR— Wane Ass — Sap No. i Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 6.—The following are 

FAS .... 180 190 190 195 FAS .... 155 170 175 185 oe . 58 58 72 the average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained 

Saps and No.1com. 85 105 110 120 Gop No. 2 for oak flooring during the week ended Nov. 27: 

No.1com. 90 100 100 105 ~—e : pais HO 18x24" 936x114” 3x2” 

No.2com. 60 65 65 70 | Hickory— CoTTonwoop— ; 

No.38com. 42 47 47 49 F. ss00 see see 200) 355 FAS 6” & Clear quartered white....$198.15 $150.35 $149.46 
Panel and No.1 com. ... «+. 1285 186 witer .. 82 982 02 ...- Select quartered white 

wide No. Pe SOR, iiss. ovo 7 100 No.l com. 62 69 69 ‘s RRR ey eee ee 108.67 108.86 
1, 18 to MaPLp— No.2com. 54 57 59 ... Clear plain white and red 123.67 99.25 98.56 
23 meh 285 FAS .... 180 140 145 155] Boxboards, . Select plain white and red 114.06 85.05 84.58 

Boxbo: No.1lcom. 95 105 110 120 a0 ae” ee! hee eda | see INO. 2 COMMON...2 6: 0:00:00 64 39.1 39.99 

13 te ria | ir ‘ No.2com. 65 70 75 80 O02 eee ve ees wed NOs FR: COMMON: 0:0.6.5.6:0:0004:0 BOL i) cos.05-as~ Sarena 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 



























Aleomngria, Birametam, Baws, Hanson Otte, see Sone, a ~“Vattns Kansas City, 
Mo. 
,. “ov. Dec. —_ =" ‘Nov. Dec. Nov. Deo.” “Nov. Dec. = pe we "Wee. Dec. “Nov. 
4 4 4 4 27 4 4 4 27 27 
oii ey Aero $1S or i 
a: a : SUOERC IOS cick Seen. cade Sea oS Se —— 
Babetter : 88.00 88. 00 BA. 35 wis eas 92.50 88.46 1x6, to ee dae vaecs sane wees. ee See 16.75 15.00 “is 
ee : 00 ; . et re pceteeeeesees aL alae eee ae : ’ % ’ 
_* — ee meee tee. oe PET aie 13.50 18.40 20.25 :::: 15.50 17.00 1684 18.50 
ee. ae ROM csndarudaaus daa 18.00 18.25 ++.. 18.00 17.00 16.46 15.04 
; Tit Tit! goo lil) IID Vil. | Ne. 4, all widths & lengths .... sess 9.75 9.50 .... 11.44 
No. akas, GROU nec SN MOD cess, cons “Shiplap 
FG B 54.25 56.00 §2,50 49.50 55.75 55.50 49.56 | No.1, 1x 8”, 14 & 16° sts seae 3h 50 Seine Kidhtaten cma 1a ee 
ane 2.75 wees oe ee awed er eng s eens ecee 84.75 41.00 a 
Re ius thee cate GOMOD dade 1x10”, 14 & 16’ aaah sade sera) over, Gee 
nS 50.25 0.00 S075. S610 2... vcs SY AN ncce GND Gace * Gace. aaun cece | cee 
No. , 200. 21.00 2250 .... 3150 .... No. 2 qo to 20’): 
1x4” EG a 30. 0.00° wets cade, CA ORG REE E~" Saeee oe. euseqwa 25.00 22.89 20.78 19.00 22.25 22.25 19.89 20,21 
B a waxes “SET (GRR hoa cca i210” eimuaeadawaks 19.75 23.00 20.68 21.52 21.00 2250 20.55 20.51 
Preys eone GHA . ewe oe a No. 3 (all lengths): 
FG B 45.75 44,04 51.00 44.00 1... 45.98 46.82 BOE ceandaaanwave sews, 2662 1h 15. 50 15.50 18.50 17.94 17.31 
C300 uns 72 deus, GIS cus ep PRIOS oiawkbensas eame Pe aaceill se . 13.25 15.50 18.25 14.25 
ties eae oss ie 4x10” ‘ eteuhas Roofing | 
cell 42150 40.00 37.50 20.75 .... .... | Nod aie * bates. ose: tens ae (snes eee (eaae BO 
25.00 18.55 20.00 21.25 .... 25.00 22.60 er lengt cece §86sese se eee cee ceee §=639.50 
axe” 8 N ives. SEL wows ye eek tte anes ee ont Dimension, § SisiE 
x6” No. coos cece cose 48: : cess wees NG BSI is dcecenns k -. 21.50 22.50 7 
No. vox SMOG SQTE F076 SEM neds cece 12’ 23.25 23.50 Per me 
No. ‘ 15.00 .... 14.75 14.00 23:75 25 23109 
25.75 24.50 26.30 25.15 
*Heart. 22.00 22.75 .. 
_Celling + 22.50 22.75 24.54 20.77 
iyx4” B&better Bid eraleate oats 0O .... 40.25 45.00 .... 44.25 20.50 20.75 21. 
Re eceeueucees oun “aaa 42. 85 37.85 35.00 32.25 43.00 .... 22.75 22.50 22:70 21.43 
No iboats voce) eee ccee MM STE osen, csac 22:50 22.75 2453 24.40 
%x4” B&better .......... ses. 60.00 45.00 .... 44.75 43.75 44.59 42.40 19.00 20.20 °... ns 
| iy SRA eters ee 37.11 37.50 40.00 .... 36.50 34.75 34.84 36.37 aces ccese S600 SEU ...... See 
No. iM eeunccae eens .++ 23.07 19.00 .... 20.25 20.00 15.43 21.50 19.25 22.75 23.00 2296 23:76 
DS Micinccevesze Site Rave eete “aaxe. (eens, HERE anes. eats «ees sees 22.50 25.00 24.61 23.82 
%x4” Babetier geceaeans dks, ees) xed exan aie Makes vidos CU 31.00 .... 24.50 24.75 25.80 26.10 
PE Ero actecedevens weak. eas S 25.25 ease. soar dcr po” es 
25.50 25.50 24.00 21 
- Partition . “ll 2425 23°75 2378 3400 
1x4 & 6 Bé&better Seb dee, cece cece cece 55.50 48.00 51.25 61.00 55.04 : IID! 21:75 25°50 25:60 27.44 
UG Bi clove orcad were coce cose 48.50 .... 45.50 45.25 .... 44.25 2475 25:50 25:50 24.60 28:10 
. | Reereepen week. Were (ebea scee RG ROME cok Weeds ctas, oas ees aaa 
a ee eoce eevee eevee eeee eee eeees eeee 40.00 waited ere 138 29.00 31.50 22.81 
: wed . 3 5.00 27.05 26.66 
4x6" B&better ca oo Lill “TTT. 22/00 25:00 28°91 28.98 
: MOIR cctcastas aoe Canes Loves, cae eel 26.25 27.25 29.00 30.00 29.70 
%x6" No. 1 ee acaxitabte Salve, Wada “sheen Cesare. pave ae <<< . oo 
1, EE epee te iat ident Saka | ta SS 
Drop Siding eae 
1x4 or 6” B&better base haa 43.00 .... ..-. «2. 40.25 40.50 40.79 46.48 18.00 
ee .... 86.83 38.00 45.00 33.00 36.00 37.54 38.10 aoe 
Ne  ecceacuis 23.25 28.38 20.00 26.50 23.75 22.50 22.47 23.14 3 
Finish . 
Bé&better rough: s 
BONG) BB v.css kwccucew Seu. RNde Rata @ean QO aoe ° 
TM svovaseciewecucene atush Goke EE LJedee “aaed, waa . 
BM Seve ceuaes sce Ox is eae 52.50 ae ated . 
WOM pete cabnes aces a eaenG Tate vain! Seca as mae : 
BUR CE oie cicccwns 57.00 75.00 .... .... 55.00 61.78 . 
WEEE oc counicwcaws’ ee etan Tt cake le eaes eee sawed . 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... BPGG) suse. “seuen viene (ORE . 
6/4 & 8/4x6"......... ae eee 7 ces . 
6/4 & 8/4x5"” & 10"... : 
6/4 & 8/4x12”........ . 
Bé&better surfaced: ° 
WEG: 6G, UA c cassasescvas cece cece 69.00 55.75 45.75 a ere : 
RP eae wayccawaae ses . SAST SAGO .... SEOO .-.. 58.75 53.23 . 
Me cca dace ccs veces GID GEGE noes sens GOS 57.67 60.32 ee 
cede cass Cackws 57.88 61.55 73.00 .... 56.00 59. 58.8 . ’ aaa 3 
Ti MO TOP rc cccceccas 59.43 67.33 75.00 50.00 60.50 63.36 61.42 19.25 20.00 22.50 23.50 
WOME Vowce ence Canwest 62.33 65.62 75.00 .... 58.25 65.40 59.85 Suna wae 20.75 eaten, aes - 
PEE Bb IE cc cceces 65.99 75.00 .. edie, Gene 74.58 69.31 waa | wads - oS 10.25 ne 
anee eee eee esccese 70.60 eoee 69.75 eee cece ewe pone 20.00 15.25 pps Paes cet 
e yang” Dae ea aa : 2x4 to 19". 00.2 .05.. : wees 12.50 12.25 1... 14.00 14.84 
a Bcc qeseses anes “oten gee ‘exes ee «* anes No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and "Longleaf Timbers 
OMEIE cncccescscs ae ease onan RR, lcea = Oe ; et aes wader 
1% and 2x4 to 12”..... see Kesey Vases <caes, ORGM once ) SRO UOEOe Pa OD 37.92 31.48 
WMO li recs ccccace TOO cece cece cece sere nakem Seen GMO 1 le ted ea aan eee aa ae 44.00. 37.25 
6/4 & 8/4x4"......... oes. loco heen Saas sien “SOOM cece aides Ss ye 45.75 43.00 
6/4 & 8/4x6"........ ace. wwe SOOO <xuxs “GRIBOGROS “Ge hues 57 aaa hair a 50.00 44.00 
6/4 & 8/4x8"......... wae. 81.50 .... +... 69.00 .... BQ). dcccdeeadaacad « Sadde cesel pace a eee a 
Od & Bferiar ees LTD 880 II selgB INT INT ILD | No.4 sts 20° @ under: Shortleaf Timbers 
C surfaced: eee e tenet e teen eee ee eee eee eeee cece 30.25 eege 
Daan aide en ee a a ee ere 10" Cereccccceseccscess coco sees cece cvee 26.00 2095 
1x5 and i”: SeGvecree cance Dette tece “wes cdse peee OME swans 12” cece eee eeeeeeenee tees ceee sees  eeee 83.00 .... 
5/4x4” aioees veuas wae, Gees enee cave wales cease SOE “seus wea Plaster Lath 
weeee 4.50 4.00 2.87 4.50 420 415 449 436 
sella Casing and Base cess even SOO 5... S66 °RGG) G50— Sem 
BAN Ons waecccae ccs Sh, BSR. Bae aden, Goes oe : Byrkit Lath 
SG ONG IO 5 oicsccns wesd eacn ada lovee acca GUND GUNG Glee Gee £ anne; Saxagavnwes Sikcee aaee:  Siaee Sence - 4 ace, I bades 18.13 
ANG LV" .cccrcccvccesece . eoee eee ee 
Jambs 12’ and longer........ en wake ‘euar*. gana 17.00 22.00 
Bé&better: teri 
1x4 and 6”....... wai a sl eS Car Material 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”..... wets tees eens cove 68.25 75.50 .... 67.00 | Benctter 9 and ities - 56.77 57.75 
Fencing, S1S z= and 20 : . ea 56.65 
Wo. 1, 206", FGF cccccwcnes eves eae mae aecard “see ~eee 896.25 89.11 ph ie ubinaten . : 37.25 
Other lengths. 82.00 35.00 49.25 30.50 40.00 38.75 35.46 33.70 . 5 Pp . an Ge 
WSGT IG, soeceen se 40.25 88.75 .... secs see .-.. 87.09 84.96 | No. 1,9 and 19 . . = oe 
Other lengths. 32.55 .... 39.25 .... 87.50 38.26 35.09 36.10 10 ana 20 te tees : see . 
i. h ° pM LENE eececee eeee . he ener 
ae (a4 geal ence 15.94 19.60 .... 18.00 22.75 19.00 17.56 18.33 , 5, and multiples... car “wawa™ “xaean wens coce, SESS © cece 
x6” mee ass ve eee 18.99 22.00 20.00 20.50 20.50 22.75 19.60 18.64 | No.2, Random ........... 9: aati FN as SN NEE 20.00 18.50 
No. 3 (ait len ths): Car Decking 
sie <nowec ae coe Jinae ee “1 ocne ecoe SER 2478 ined 13.25 Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
1x6" pemewenes cues . 15.75 : 16.70 16.50 18.00 13.75 PB cddindecdicadavas 2. vied. “Meat aeae Acade “aoauek eee 
2s Car Sills 
Wo. 1, Te Gt0 48. cccses. Boards, sis. — 8 7.50 40.50 85.00 tie S48, SqE&s, 8”, Sat to ag’. igi, < <Ada) A eae Sane 40.00 
eet. kOe Sees ack a § asa 3 to E Lea aaeke Pare cas aes . asa 
~ Other lengths 1... 34.00 40.25 <... 89.50 35.50 37.20 87.52 | Upto 9”, » 84 to TOP acne «Rice Swe CREE cas SN eee 45.11 ‘aco 
TOP TEENIE cs sacs. acca exceed. chee caun sane ’ Kae e nea geeceees Suaai:: Lata cee inaen bode dae wee 
Other lengths 33.66 34.67 42.25 37.50 39.75 39.50 34.51 36.27 | Up to 10”, 34 to 36’....... saué’. “ddd, Saas) eae cade epee ee 45.00 
SutS" WERRRTOE! oo ccna cna sive ose, nome, SE oer one sessecececs tees rene tees tees rere tree eee 
Other lengths 88.89 40.50 52.75 .... 42.00 40.00 36.59 41.31 - 38 to 40° Fauve coteee sees sees tere Guuge wees ; «aa 
cota — iA nthe 21.00 32:50 .21.00 : Up to , ~ Pag rddvava & ebe4 aeid a ans oe ein rece. tee 
ghendeneboetet 99.00 1... 28.66 19.53 21.25 19.75 23.00 18.75 | Up to 14”, 34 to 86’... . DOIN In i) ies 80000 256. 55.00 
1x10” ...ccccccecee 23.67 .... 21.66 19.00 22.25 21.25 20.16 21.95 BT’... eee ee eee chee tees cree sete tere ere see SOS 
yx12” LlLIIIIIII. 23:00 26.74 20.85 20.75 24.00 23.75 22.16 22.48 83 to: 40" ..0.65% 43 Bhs. -Gnteou, teedd oo keaen) ocean acemeeeee i 
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Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 

Dec. Nov.. Dec, Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 

4 27 27 4 27 

Car Framing 

8” & under, 20’ & UNder.. eee wees vee 85.00 35.00 . | No. 1, 14”, 20’ & under... 

20’6” to 24’ ee ss0¢ Oe00 ° 

10” & over, 20’ & under. 35.00 ° 
6x 8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.H&s... 
Stringers Tz &", 8", Fa a ae 
wi 4 hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 1 Sq.E&s... 
onsvesecccesenes ° ° 55.00 er qx 9”, , 20% heart evcce 
sa.B,, 22 tO 24° .cccccccce . on vaio 61.75 7x10", 3. No. 1 Sq.B&s... 





Alevandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 


Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
27 4 27 4 27 4 27 
Caps 
Ties 
OEP eres se06 <0é0 coco See 


40.00 ++. 88.00 
eee 52.00 44.00 
«+++ 89.00 


eee 





Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 6.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this section during the two weeks ended 


Dec. 4: 
Week 
Ended 
Dec. 4 
Flooring 
UxE BADE 2.0 cccccecseces $46.21 
No. 12 COMMON ...cs.c0ee 40.1 
No. 2 common .......... 19.18 
NOS ONO Coll os. ccccwees 13.14 
5/4x3 B&better heart .......... 90.00 
No. 1 COMMOR ..ceesccre 50.00 
AEB TRC onc 080k snerswee 53.68 
No. 1 COMMON .....c2000 40.83 
No. 2 COMMON .....se006 22.25 
ix6 No. 2 common .......... 21.14 
No. 3 common .......... seed 
Ceiling 
ge eer re 47.86 
No. 1 common 9.00 


No. 2 common ... 


X8% B&better 2.1... cccccvee i 
fe . No. I COMMON. « «0.000608 36.14 
No. 2 common .......... 16.67 
%sx3% No. 1 common .......... 36.00 
No. 2 COMMON ...00.0000 16.00 
NO. 3 COMMON ic vssscece 2.00 
Partition 
1x4 No. 2 common .......... «+ ° 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty ........ 45.0 
No. 1 common novelty ... 40.00 
No. 2 common novelty ... 21.95 
No. 2 common bevel .......... 
%x6 No. 2 common square edge 12.00 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common .......... 20.76 
eS err 18.75 
ix8-No. 2 common ........06 20.25 
No. 3 common ......... - 17.92 
Boards 
B&better— 
ES: S565 cue neen ow esac 55.00 
LS eee eee 52.92 
oe) re nae 50.00 
ee ee es 51.50 
ere ae 
err eee 51.50 
BOHEME w5 Hs 50'ws 0.8% 0-5 www aiols 51.00 
Do eee 0.00 
1x4 & 4 Sn 51.25 
1x6 to 1 - se eign onat ote ws oe 52.50 
Ee eee ere eee 
ER PONE 6.55.0 :0.0 e060 esev en's ae 
MIO 5%.0:5:0 0464.04 8 8 we 0 Seles 
CED TEES Sk ccwekip anaes aoe 55.00 
DP EEAe DOMED «56.00 00059505008 ae 


8/4x 
8/4x10 


4/4x12 rough 





No. 2 comMON— 


PIED: bo Sas 5.bs sane acees 16.00 
Be ONES 6 60:45 15s 6s SS 0inoa Re Seto 
PE iskccakavnsielsoee 23.32 
gC eee eee 22.01 
Oe eee one 22.10 
Uw ee 29.00 
ee 4 eS eee 22.87 
MN cal ssn sawaleuee aioe sas 
in Serres = 23.60 
No. 3 comMMON— 
1x SUE ia to 3 ws ois oaiwck atta le wi Sco sees 
Pe ee . 18.50 
eS er ee ee 
ee ee | ae eae eee 
Shingles 
ED 0 44s soo ew 8 aaas . 5.50 
POO We UND 65 4 5 016 0108 Sh sw See a's 2.18 
Lath 
a? No. 2 Standard, ED. .o.s0006 3.40 





Week 
Ended 


Cincinnat!, Ohlo, Dec. 6.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 


ended Dec. 4: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/5 
.) Fae sseanae $115 $122 $122 $124 
re 103 113 113 118 
ED SS siete evs 6s 00% 73 87 87 89 
No. 1 common....... 55 58 58 58 
No. 2 common....... 43 48 48 53 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 




















wee” Va., Dec. 6.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
Cul 

EpGE RovcgH— No. 2 & better No. No. § ved pho 
4/4 $54.00@58.00 $41.00 ds. 00 $32.00 @32.50 $26.50 @27.50 
60.00 @64.00 47.00@51.00 Oa 8 ree 
63.00 @67.00 50.00@ 54.00 CMMUEEOEEE = bean neerene 
68.00 @72.00 55.00@59.00 er a paipte en ol NceereReleteca viata 
60.00 @64.00 48.00@52.00 32.50@383.00 27.50 @28.50 
62.00 @66.00 51.00@55.00 34.00 @34.50 28.50 @ 29.50 
67.00@71.00 56.00@60.00 34.50@35.00 29.50@30.50 
-$42.00@45.00 BarRK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. ae 00 @59.00 
23.50@24.00 os ee er er .00 @21.00 

No. 2 & bett 
fae, Nos 3.5160 $ 7.00@ 7.25 ROOFERS, 6”..... $32.00 7 00 TED Boe cccuecccs er —_ 69. 00 
i Se : 3.75 Bernese 33.00 00 Brite cccnceevene 71.00 
Factory, ; 35.00 | een 35.00 36. 00 Met es scae Wain acai nieie . 72.00 
Sizes, 2”. 25.00@30.00 Se <0 a2 35.50@36.50 gl Re a ee -. 77.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No, 

FLooRING, #30 and 3” 2 LUNCH oer en sre ae $114.00 118.00 ee . Rateee? ontparalelee : , * ae 
i PU ois tec ss cae oecwlecee 68.00 72.00 $50.00 @54.00 $36.00 @ 40.00 
CEILING, a pioaviteig's ou olominilerwiasew oi oteset aires 49.50@ 51.50 39.00@41.00 23.00 @24.00 
Bette eee eee eee eee e erent en eeees 51.50@ 53.50 41.50@43.50 24.50@25.50 
RRP AIVG BE 4s 06 6's 1k Sts eS w weniciwieree aha 69.00 73.00 51.00 @55.00 37.00@ 41.00 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE ee a 
Wawra CTR Tt BA SS 
The following are f. o. b, mill prices for Ar- | No. 8, 8%....... 44 46 60 50 50 62 62 
kansas soft pine from actual sales made between | Oe: a a, a > a a 
Nov. 25 and Nov. 30, inclusive : 58 56 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 103 124 
Tes Sah ease eee eee * $90.00 
_ Si gdeaias Soe anoles ave ate ole $95.25 82.25 
EES ESO ere eer cae * 81.00 
SE ese aie sina its wos ese ere enters bcd 72.25 
Flat Grain— 
ne eee 2.75 45.00 
ME ie Aas seceianescipieig nica nials mete 38.50 36.00 
i en Sos ee 28.00 24.75 
Ceiling and Partition 
¥%” 56” %, ” % ” 
Ceiling Ceiling _— Ceiling Partition 
eo $48.75 $51.25 $47.25 $59.75 
ee 39.75 41.00 pind 46.00 
No 3 eee 27.50 27.50 os 26.75 
Finish—Dressed 
Bébetter ms 
RY wisrigl vais kale uieties slew elami eras $62.00 $59.50 
WE Ee eee r sy: corte 66.00 64.50 
RON TEND, Wisin ora; eeieie.eis eseininie elesece 68.00 66.50 
Bn era sp Siete oe boos bie SiN Ras 600.000 Sane 66.50 
1%, 1% and 2x 4to 8”...... 78.25 75.00 
1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”...... 79.25 ded 
Casing and Base 
Ce SERRE. kc visiecc cence aawiacosle ‘ $78.75 
3 20” BERS. 06.66.00 cases rec 80.75 
eee, | Boards 
0. No. 2 0. 
Se ee $35.00 $20.25 $15.75 
ee RS ES: 35.00 20.25 16.50 
Race Save tara erase Rate 35.00 23.25 17.00 
BAY! siecstais wowace eae 35.75 23.75 15.75 
Eo. 23cssnnwucenar 37.50 25.00 16.50 
Dimension—S&E 
No. i. , 19, 18 & No. 2 10,18 & 
ge 12’ 14416’ d 
$25 50 $ gD $25.75 2x 4” 4 $23.50 $24.00 
23.00 23.00 24.75 2x 6” 1.00 21.00 20.00 
25.75 25.75 26.75 2x 8” 33 3.00 23.00 18.75 
25.25 25.25 26.50 2x10” 24.25 24.25 23.00 
28.00 28.00 28.00 2x12” 26.00 26.00 24.25 
$2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. No. No. 3 
RAO - - $38.00 $21.50 7. 
OE ee es 34.50 5.00 17.00 
BT annie eit SiG mene 34.25 24.25 18.00 
Lath 
o. 1 No. 2 
a ee ncn 5.00 $ 2.70 
Molding 


15” and emaller....sscccsces 
1%” and larger... 


* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 6.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 
144 
87...4.4.868 $71 $18 $15 $75 
10”....... 71 1% 7% 78 


12”....... 78 83 90 90 
64 


60 


20 percent discount 
ork percent discount 


eeeeeee 





18’ 
No. 1, 


No. 2, 


85 
64 





Te ccosces SO. 4c E8 53 -b6 
No. 4, 8” A. L., $45; 10” A. L., $46; 12” A. L., $47. 
Plain Shiplap or D&M 





10’ 12’ 14416’ 18’ 20’ 
No, 2, OP .0<Ste 4 $76.50 $76.50 $79.50 $84.50 
TO” occa tOee 81.50 79.50 84.50 89.50 
91.50 86.50 91.50 96.50 
No. 2, 8 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 
69.50 66.50 69.50 74.50 
78.50 73.50 78.50 88.50 
No. 8, -50 61.50 651.60 53.50 653.60 
5 52.50 62.50 64.50 64.50 
eoee 54.50 64.50 64.50 67.50 57.50 
No. 4, 8” A. L., $46.50; 10” A. L., $47.50; 12” A. 
L., $48.50. 
Fencing, Rough 

184 
6° 8’ 10-14" 16’ 20° 
> Be. pC $63 $68 $78 $70 
B.cccce 49 52 57 62 59 
No Biiccae Be 41 44 48 48 
No. 4...... 89 40 41 40 
C?,, NO. Lives & 65 70 73 73 
NO. Brceece 56 59 62 62 
Ty Bevease 4 44 46 48 48 
Oe Frcccce oo 43 43 43 43 

No, 1, 2-Inch Plece Stuff, SiS&E 
6° 8’ 10’ 418’ 1h’ 16° 18420’ 
2x 4”,...$40 $45 $45 $45 $45 $47 $48.00 
2x 6”... 40 43 44 4d 44 45 46.50 
2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
2x10”... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
2x12”... 42 47 51 61 49 50 1.00 
| re “se 53 53 51 62 53.00 


(Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN) 

Seattie, Wash., Dec. 7.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


High Low 
Flooring Price Price 
ax4 No. 9 clear Vi. Gs. .cccsccccs $56.00 $49.00 
A ek errs. 33.00 31.25 
No. 2 and better . > Oe 29.00 26.00 
1x6 No. 2 and better S. G....... 32.00 wales 
EME WON e600 0.6 0 60 ecns es 30.00 25.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better, clear........... 70.00 ecees 
Finish 
wing. 0' ee Rasen ee saws 63.00 51.00 
CAMUE OOO DARD: « 6 6:5 0.0000 6.06600: 68.00 “re 
iling 
5/8x4” pie 2 and better SR eT 35. 26.00 
Fa atiuetulew ica ke edcereae 20.75 20.50 
1x4” ~—" 2 ONG DOCIOP onc ccc ces 30. 28.00 
oS a res ee 24.25 ee 
Drop Siding 

A268 Do. .D Grd DECLEOR. 0 oo 6c siccees 36.00 28.00 
OLD spe vinwes vase eanieeenes 26.50 eave 

Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
ae . a cy ESOP PRE CES e- 17.50 ee 
Ee A ene. 20.00 18.00 

Dimension, No. 1 S&E 

Bnd”, 20 GO 1G 6.6 iweiciescvscss 15.50 13.50 

Plank_and Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12 to 16° Rr 23.50 19.50 


Timbers, 32’ and aes 


6x6”, 








~ 


-_™~ 


yw 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
r ‘ore by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
rade. 


RECBIPTS FROM Nov. 1 TO Dec. 4, INc. 





Lumber Shingles 
BO 66 wane eee 196,782,000 12,352,000 
pi} ee ° 224,650,000 27,031,000 
OO eee 27,868,000 14,679,000 


ToTAL RECHIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEc. 4, 











Lumber Shingles 
SU wet cdsdenves-06 2,277,326,000 223,664,000 
WOE hacks caer ees 1,866,212,000 249,088,000 
ENCTORGO ocecccce 411,114,000 Perr reer 
Decrease .cccccce 6d secs vases 25,424,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM Nov. 1 TO Dec. 4, INc. 
Lumber Shingles 
BE Siecccanece cues 224,650,000 7,002,000 
ere 88,832,000 26,380,000 
ERGUORME ocd .ci ccs 135,818,000 eisckawmune 
DOECTEREE cccccecce ne Cité wetiee 19,378,000 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Dec. 4. 
Lumber Shingles 
BE Bitsieeeseunwe 903.778,000 173,103,000 
pee ee Ke 803,888,000 194,675,000 
TMCPORBE coccccse 99,890,000 cncnaiies 
PIGCEEASS .0.cciss.cs dee a cawred 21,572,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


COMPARATIVE BUILDING PERMIT TOTALS FOR THE 
MONTH oF NOVPMBER, 1919 AND 1920 





November, November, 

Permits for— 1919 1920 
Industrials ...... ‘ 167 121 
Office Buildings ........ 6 5 
ere 527 116 
Apartment Buildings ... 38 12 
Co ee re 18 6 
Ji ee 2 eee 
Halls and Churches..... bi ea 
UGE cetccsevecces 765 260 
MUON cecctusescnenns 26.363 9,839 
WANE <s6cvsastancceueen -$17,577.000 $3.838,700 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—There has been no change 
during the last week in the northern pine mar- 
ket in this territory; it remains very dull. Not 
much lumber is being offered, on account of the 
low supplies carried by the mills. This makes 
for a relatively strong position for northern 


pine, and prices are firmly maintained at pre-. 


vious levels. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6.—Owing to the small 
stocks on hand the northern pine market is firm 
in spite of dull demand. The mills have cut 
much less than normal quantities of lumber 
this season because of the strike. Now most 
of the mills are down for the winter, and pres- 
ent stocks will have to last until spring sawing 
is well under way and new lumber is seasoned. 
Low grade lumber is well sold out and there is 
very little high grade stock. There can not be 
said to be any surplus of the medium grades. 
Open weather is hampering logging operations, 
but labor is quite plentiful. 


New York, Dec. 7.—Prices are fairly well main- 
tained, but the falling off in the demand is re- 
flected in slightly lower quotations. Buyers 
show an inclination to mark time and wait for 
spring building developments, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Buying has 
slumped and dealers are experiencing their 
smallest volume of trade for the season. Mills 
and yards are operating only spasmodically and 
wholesalers are holding out little hope of a re- 
vival until after the first of the year. Lake 
receipts have closed for the season. Altho busi- 
ness is off, dealers show little disposition to 
make concessions, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The northern pine 
market is not active and prices are weaker. 
Lately some wholesalers have reduced prices $5 
or more a thousand to bring them more nearly 
into line with competing woods. More firmness 
has been shown in this wood than most any 
other, so that a slight decline, as compared with 
severe cuts elsewhere, is not regarded as sur- 
prising. Demand has not shown as much tend- 
ency to pick up as hoped for, especially in lower 
grades, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—Prices are not very 
firm. Dimension demand is very dull. Some 
mills contemplate closing. Base is $58. This 
price is sometimes shaded. Other prices: 9-inch, 
$59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $62. Random has de- 
clined; demand is very slow. Prices (Lower, 
Provincial; higher, best Maine): 2x3 to 2x7, $38 
to $44; 2x8, $45 to $47; 2x10, $50 to $52; 2x12, 
$51 to $53. There is even less business in the 
wider than in the narrow. Boards are dull. 
Random covering boards are offered at $46 and 
$47 and some may be had at $45. Matched, 
10 to 16 feet, tho offered at $53 to $55 are some- 
times sold for less, and green boards are some- 
times sold for $50. 


New York, Dec. 7.—Very little activity is re- 
ported and prices are entirely in the buyer’s 
favor. Yards are indifferent, for as long as 
building is so inactive they see no need to worry 
about supplies. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6.—Wholesalers re- 
port that they still find a good demand for 
poles and that buyers in some cases are having 
difficulty in filling their requirements. The 
warm weather has favored fall operations, and 
there is no frost in the ground at this time. 
Post business still lags and is not expected to 
recover until yards start replenishing stocks for 
spring trade, 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—The hardwood market in this 
territory remains unchanged, and very de- 
pressed. The consuming industries are steadily 
curtailing their production because of the al- 
most universal lack of demand for anything that 
can possibly be dispensed with, and conse- 
quently, say local lumbermen, are buying less 
and less for current requirements, and nothing 
at all for future consumption. Here and there 
a consumer whose ordinary consumption is large 
is reported to be buying lumber, but investi- 
gation reveals that this is not being done so 
much in expectation of increased business as 
because he has been offered lumber at such 
low prices that he felt justified in taking a 
chance on the future course of the market, both 
as regards lumber and his own products. The 
retail trade also remains very lethargic, and 
lacking all support prices continue their down- 
ward trend, tho at a much slackened pace. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6.—Wholesalers say 
they are taking on almost no new business, and 
most of their work consists in handling cancela- 
tions and kicks from customers who no longer 
want the lumber they ordered. Supplies are low, 
but as there is so little business the price situ- 
ation is unsatisfactory. The factory trade is 
almost out of the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—There appears to 
have been a halt in the decline of prices in hard- 
woods and the outlook in the market is more 
promising than for some time. Several good 
sized orders are reported to be pending, one of 
which, it is said, will cover two years’ require- 
ments of a large factory. The railroads are buy- 
ing small quantities, but the stagnation in the 
motor car industries has halted demand from 
that quarter. The furniture factories buy a lit- 
tle here and there. Retail orders are very light, 
and generally for flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—Yards in St. Louis 
have been doing a little buying during the last 
week of oak and gum, mostly of the higher 
grades. Part of this buying is speculative, 
some dealers feeling that the market has about 
reached bottom, while others are buying to re- 
plenish depleted stocks. Consumers are buying 
only a little and want it at once, indicating that 
their stocks are extremely low. Railroads are 
beginning to buy car material in large lots. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 6.—Statistically the po- 
sition of most hardwoods in this territory has 
been strengthened by restricted output and grad- 
ual shrinkage in volume of supplies available at 
the mills. This condition should react to the 
manufacturers’ advantage when demand revives. 
At present, however, there appears to be com- 
paratively little doing in the way of actual new 
commitments and prices continue rather weak. 
Fair inquiry is noted, however. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 6.—There is no change to 
report in the hardwood market. Inquiries re- 
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Gravity for loading and un- 
loading lumber; gravity for 
transporting lumber to and 
from any part of the yard— 
that is the only way to ef- 
fectually economize on_ the 
price labor is costing you. Dow 
Gravity Conveyors are in op- 
eration in hundreds of lumber 
yards and mills all over the 
country, everywhere reducing 
unnecessary labor to the min- 
imum and materially increas- 
ing production. Dow Con- 
veyors handle lumber, all sizes 
and shapes, anywhere, in any 
direction, saving time, labor, 
money. Write for full in- 
formation. Dow Wire and 
Iron Works, Inc., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


“Let Gravity Do It” 


—_—_ | 








Service To Farmers 


Wins Trade 


Every farmer must have more 
or less ground feed 
for his live stock 
during winter 
months. Install a 


5) Monarch Meal 
ee and Feed Mill 


to grind corn, oats and rye for farmers. Get them in 
the habit of comingto your yard and when they need 
lumber they'll remember you. 
Many dealers make a splendid profit selling Monarch 
mills to farmers as our agents. 
Write for testi: ials and catal. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Moncv7 Px 















Buck Saw 


Glovesand Mittens 


guarantee the greatest 
values and most satisfac- 
tion for your customers at 
all times. 

Special values are now 
offered throughout our 
entire line of Gloves and 
Mittens for Lumbermen. 


Progress 
Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis. 
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sential that you select a brand 
and found reliable. 





Holt Quality and Service 
—A Standard for 70 Years 


Today when so many different brands of flooring are com- 
ing into the market, only to disappear in due time, it is es- 





to sell that has been tried out 





know values. 


has been on the market since 1850. 
year in and year out and is still a favorite with dealers who 
That’s why we want you to investigate it. 


It has proved its worth 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Kiln Dried Items Mixed with Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 








Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. 





Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Try Us. 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 











main fairly plentiful but very little business is 
being placed. Careful buying is being met by 
equally careful selling. There is some demand 
for bill stuff and switch ties at satisfactory 
prices. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 7.—The general tone of 
the market is one of depression. With the ex- 
ception of several large railroad orders and some 
export business, it is practically dead. Millmen, 
however, firm in their belief that buying will be 
heavy after the first of the year, are refusing 
to sell at reduced prices. 


New York, Dec. 7.—A few orders are booked, 
but the situation is irregular, and is probably 
liquidated from a wholesale standpoint. Yards 
are getting some business, which shows up well 
in the aggregate. Mill production is curtailed. 
All thru the list, however, interest is lacking and 
orders are confined strictly to current light re- 
quirements. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The hardwood market 
remains quiet. Many concerns are now closed 
down, or running on half time, so that they are 
not disposed to purchase anything. Stocks are 
of fair size, tho the offers from the mills are 
not as heavy as a few weeks ago. Prices re- 
main about the same. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—The market here con- 
tinues very dull. Prices are very irregular. Re- 
tailers are holding off. Prices current,are: Inch, 
FAS, quartered white oak, $190 to $200; plain 
white oak, $135 to $145; poplar, $155 to $170; ash, 
$140 to $150; basswood, $125 to $135; beech, $115 
to $125; red birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, $150 
to $160; maple, $125 to $140. 





Baitimore, Md., Dec. 6.—No improvement has 
taken place, inquiry being light and prices being 
marked down still more. Some decidedly low 
figures have been quoted of late, a disposition 
being manifested to get rid of stocks turned out 
at high cost and thus clear the way for a read- 
justment. Additional plants are closing or pre- 
paring to close, and only those compelled to con- 
tinue to run. There are no new developments 


in the export business. °* 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 6.—An increasing num- 
ber of inquiries is reported but so far little actual 
business has developed from them. Business is 
very dull. Prices are very unstable with a wide 
range and a buyer can get concessions by shop- 
ping around. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 6.—The trade is ex- 
tremely quiet. Inquiries are fairly numerous 
but only a few develop into orders. Box fac- 
tories are the best customers and considerable 
low grade poplar and basswood is sold for that 
purpose. Concerns making furniture, pianos and 
implements are holding off. Shipments are com- 
ing out promptly. Retail stocks are low. Quo- 
tations are fairly steady at previous levels, altho 
some low prices are quoted for the purpose of 
liquidating stocks. Quartered oak at the Ohio 
River sells at $205 for FAS; $120 for No. 1 com- 
mon and $80 for No. 2common. Plain oak prices 
are: FAS, $150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 com- 
mon, $65 and No. 3 common, $35. Poplar is 
rather quiet with the exception of the lower 
grades. Basswood is selling fairly well. Ash 
and chestnut are weak. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 6.—There is nothing doing 
in the poplar market, which means no change 
from last week. Millmen, however, are generally 
expecting an increased demand after the first 


of the year. 
HEMLOCK 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 6.—There is no 
new building in sight and what stock is being 
purchased is being used to finish up jobs that 
have been started. The volume of business is 
therefore correspondingly low. Supplies are 
small, but dealers do not see in prevailing 
conditions a sufficient reason for attempting to 
replenish supplies. While prices are considered 
about as low as they will be, dealers say that 
the reductions have not tended to strengthen 
buying. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—Hemlock continues 
very dull and weak, especially boards, because 
of low roofer prices. The matched boards, 10 


to 16 feet, sell at $45, are offered at $47, but some 
are shaded from $45. The random boards are 
offered at $42, some at $40 and some at even 
less, 


New York, Dec. 7.—Nothing new is reported 
and prices remain steady at about their. low- 
est. There is nothing in the outlook to indicate 
much improvement, and it is evident that yards 
have made up their minds to wait until spring 
before considering business of any magnitude. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Prices are uncertain 
and demand is not up to normal. The base 
price is now $45, but there is a tendency to look 
for a further reduction, because of the dullness. 
Some retailers think that the price may settle 
down $2 or more, in which case they say they 
will purchase, but the policy of holding off will 
be followed by many. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—The quietness of the mar- 
ket seems to be more pronounced as the holi- 
days approach, and very little business indeed 
is being transacted in this territory. Some very 
low prices are being offered by the smaller west 
Coast mills and by wholesalers, but buyers, 
whether retail or industrial, show no interest 
in stocking up for spring while lumber is cheap, 
but continue to buy only as they need the lum- 
ber. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 4.—The opening of De- 
cember finds most of the fir mills making ready 
for the annual shutdown, which this year prom- 
ises to be unusually complete. Production is to- 
day about 30 percent below normal. A large 
number of the inland mills have been closed and 
most of the cutting today is restricted to tide- 
water operations. It is possible that there will 
be wage adjustments before the mills resume 
early in January, it being generally conceded 
that labor must take its share of the price re- 
ductions. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 4.—Market conditions are 
unchanged, no improvement being noted during 
the last week. More mills are closing and only 
a few are expected to run thru the month. In- 
quiries for some railroad business are reported 
and the California demand is still brisk, but 
the general outlook continues dark. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 4.—There seems to be an 
increase in inquiries for fir lumber and some 
fairly good sales were reported last week, but 
on the whole business is still very quiet. Mills 
are shutting down for the holiday period and 
until the spring activity begins output will be 
much curtailed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—The demand for 
fir continues poor in the Southwest. Some up- 
pers are being asked for, but demand for com- 
mons is very light. Some storage cars are being 
offered at a low price. The business being taken 
here is largely on individual prices. In general 
the level of quoted prices is about the same as 
has prevailed for several weeks. So many of 
the mills are out of the market that there is not 
so great a rush for orders as there was a few 
weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—The tone of the mar- 
ket is’ weaker. Retailers are holding off. De- 
mand is very light. Prices current are: Floor- 
ing, 1x4, vertical grain, No. 1, $78 to $80; No. 2, 
$75 to $77; No. 3, $63 to $65; partition, No. 2 
clear, %x3%4, $55 to $58. Even these prices are 
often shaded. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—There is no feature to the 
local trade in western pines, which continues 
to be very dull. Distributers look for no im- 
provement in the market until after the first of 
the year, and say that even then the improve- 
ment might be very slight until spring ap- 
proaches, when, however, there should be a con- 
siderable spurt. Prices on western pines in the 
meanwhile do not show the pronounced down- 
ward tendency that prices on many of the other 
woods have shown of late, but remain fairly 
steady. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—Several changes 
have been made in sugar pine prices here. No. 
1 and No. 2 clear have been advanced $10, No. 
2 and No. 3 shop have been cut $13 and western 
pine boards have been cut $2 to $7.50. Sash 
and door cut stock has been advanced $16.50 over 
the previous lists. No change has been made 
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in No. 1 shop or seleets. At that, according to 
reports from the mills, there is little of that 
stock in the Inland Empire and buyers wil! 
have to look to the California mills for the bulk 
of the supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—California sugar pine 
shop is holding strong and some mills have ad- 
vanced their quotations recently $1 a thousand. 
‘On other grades the prices are not so strong. 
Most of the business is in wagonload lots and the 
carload buyers are waiting generally until after 
the first of the year. Eastern stocks continue 
to be below normal. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—There is virtually no red- 
wood market in this territory, neither retailers 
nor industrial buyers taking anything beyond 
such small immediate requirements as_ they 
might have from time to time. The mills in 
the meanwhile have small stocks and are not 
pressing for business, and redwood prices in con- 
sequence are held fairly firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—The first change 
in the redwood market jn months is noted in 
new lists just received here, making a reduc- 
tion of $14 in siding, putting it more in line 
with competing woods. Other items remain 
unchanged. Demand for redwood continues 


dight. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 7.—Some wholesalers report a 
better movement in box grades, but, generally 
speaking, requirements are limited. Building 
sizes are freely offered, and with the improve- 
ment in transportation no difficulty is experi- 
enced in filling orders quickly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The North .Carolina 
pine market is no stronger than a week ago 


and 6-inch roofers are quoted here at $33 to 


$34. Some sales are recorded occasionally at 
lower figures, but these are of transit stock and 
not very numerous. The retailers are not car- 
rying large stocks, and are unwilling to buy 


ahead as a rule. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6.—Buyers of box boards 
care in the market more frequently because their 
stocks call for replenishment. The demand for 
box grades has been comparatively fair of late, 
and no further accumulation has taken place, 
while the inquiry for stocks used in construc- 
tion work continues to reflect a holding back, 
if not actual indifference. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—The market is dull 
and prices weak. Rough edge 4/4 under 12 
inches is offered by some at $70 and by others 
at $65, and there is little trade. Roofers are 
still low, move slowly and are weak. The 1x6 
are selling at $30 to $34.50. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—There has been no reportable 
change in the position of southern pine on this 
market, which continues very weak. Demand 
both from retail and industrial sources is very 
Jow, and local distributers are beginning to ex- 
press doubts as to any very early revival, be- 
lieving that such will be postponed until the ar- 
rival of spring shows definitely what amount of 
building construction will take place then. This 
week’s announcemert of substantial cuts in the 
wrices of a great number of building materials 
other than lumber was encouraging, but local 
‘distributers agree that these price reductions 
will not stimulate building much unless the 
banks loosen up on money. Prices of southern 
pine in the meanwhile remain practically un- 
changed, the larger concerns adhering strictly to 
the lists they issued during October, altho the 
smaller mills contimue to sell at prices deter- 
mined by how badly they need the money. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—The market for 
southern pine is dull and draggy so far as or- 
ders are concerned, and altho there is plenty 
of inquiry and some of it for large lots, it 
doesn’t bring results. In such buying as there 
is, commons are easiest to move. The big mills 
hold firmly to their lists, but the smaller mills 
‘do not let prices stand in the way of getting 
business when they want it. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—There has been very 
little buying of southern pine within the last 











A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N.C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way up to the past standards of ““Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D. C. 





















N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up your 
business and prestige just as it has 
maintained CAMP’S reputation for 
high quality lumber. Try it next time. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS :— Arringdale, Va. Franklin, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000' Planing Mills 400,000! 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp’s” 
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week, the usual pre-inventory dullness prevail- 
ing. Stocks in hands of dealers are rather low, 
and it is expected that there will be a revival 
of interest in buying within the next few weeks. 


New Orieans, La., Dec. 6.—Demand continues 
subnormal. Inquiry is perhaps a little brisker, 
the trade being apparently desirous to feel the 
market pulse. The outlook is for further cur- 
tailment of cut during December. Prices on the 
whole are holding their own. 


Elizabeth, La., Dec. 6.—The southern pine 
market continues very quiet as far as yard stock 
orders are concerned, altho inquiries and orders 
for railroad and export stock seem plentiful. 
The sawmill section has had considerable rain 
within the last week, forcing planers to close 
down on account of the stock being too wet to 
run. 


New York, Dec. 7.—Little change is reported 
either in production or prices. Transit lists are 
more voluminous and buyers in need of quick 
deliveries can get them at practically their own 


prices. There are prospects of a good spring 
demand, but the immediate purchasing power 
is limited. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—But little life is shown 
in the southern pine market and stocks in most 
grades are rather plentiful, notwithstanding 
wholesalers are informed that about 75 percent 
of the mills have shut down, some of them not 
to open again until about Feb. 1. Some of the 
best stock is not easily obtainable. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—The market is as dull 
as it ever was. Both partition and flooring are 
very quiet. Prices current are: Flooring, A rift, 
$98 to $112; B rift, $85.75 to $106; C rift, $75 to 
$99; B&better flat, $58 to $72; partition B&better, 
33%4x38%4, $62.25 to $74. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6.—While the production 
of longleaf pine is being further curtailed the 
demand continues small, buyers taking care of 
their immediate needs only. Consumption is 
held up either by fitmancial considerations or 
because builders regard quotations as too high. 
Prices can not be further reduced except at a 
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and extra 


bookkeeping ‘ 


EVEN years ago Abe Goldstein of Centerville, Iowa, found it 
S almost impossible to handle his 200 accounts with any degree of 

satisfaction. 
slips, posting and reposting—there was no means of checking up on 
delinquent debtors—disputes occurred with good honest customers 
who had no means of readily knowing what their bill should be or what 
it was for. Something had to be done. 


What Goldstein did and how he did it you'll find in his own words at 


A lot of time was being wasted copying charge 


the left. Whether or not his decision was a wise one is indicated by 
the fact that with the McCaskey System his business has grown from 


This lowa Retailer Says: 


I investigated and decided that 
the McCaskey System would be the 
simplest and most satisfactory way 
of handling our business.” That 
was seven ycars ago, now, his bust- 
ness grown. from 200 accounts to 
1100, he says, ‘We have found the 
McCaskey to be the best svstem 
adapted to our business, our eleven 
hundred accounts are handled with 
accuracy and specd, eliminating 
all complaints, bad accounts, and 
extra bookkeeping. At the end of 
each day we know just what is 
charged, paid on account, in fact 
our accounts are all balanced al the 
close of cach transaction” 


200 to 1100 accounts and as his business has grown his accounting 
problem has disappeared. 


Goldstein’s story carries a deep significance for every man who handles accounts. 
It is a big help in cutting down bookkeeping, but there is a bigger feature in the ser- 
vice it offers your customers. With the McCaskey System the customer has a com- 
plete statement of his account to date with every purchase. There is no chance for 
error, no room for dispute, and while it gives an easy check on the “slow pay” customer, 
it also builds up in the customer’s mind a confidence and trust in the honesty and 
integrity of the house and its methods. , 

The McCaskey System is not in the least complicated. It is a “one writing” method 
that keeps every account up to date and constantly before your eyes. It makes 
bookkeeping a simple task. It makes it easy for your customer to pay because he 
always knaws just what he owes and what the charges are for. 

Goldstein’s experience is typical of thousands of instances throughout the country 
Just as the McCaskey has simplified accounting and helped build business in his case, 
so will it prove invaluable to you. Better business methods demand that you inves- 
tigate the McCaskey Write us now. 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER COMPANY 


MS 


Main Office and Factory, Alliance, Ohio 
Galt, Canada 


VISIBLE I ACCOU 


Watford, England 
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direct loss to manufacturers. Further reces- 
sions must be preceded by lower costs. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 6.—The chief feature of 
the southern pine trade has been a weakness in 
prices. As a result of a large number of transit 
cars and the fact that certain factories are try- 
ing to liquidate stocks, there is a range of $5 to 
$15 on certain items. Some inquiries are being 
received but present orders are restricted to im- 
mediate requirements. Production has been 
reduced to a low point and dry stocks in the 
mill owners’ hands are becoming smaller. Ship- 
ments are coming out promptly. It is reported 
that longleaf timbers are the strongest items. 
Demand for flooring, siding and boards has fallen 
off to a large extent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 6.—Business is dull. 
The settlement of the strikes in Cincinnati gives 
promise of building activity next spring. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 6.—Demand is normally 
quiet at this season and this abnormal season 
promises to attain ‘‘normalcy.’’ Routine orders 
are coming in and some inquiries are afloat, but 
no feature is reported. Prices are rated steady 
as they were, car supply sufficient and produc- 
tion at about the usual rate, tho shutdowns for 
repairs are forecast for the holiday period. 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—The cypress trade in this 
territory remains inactive. However, local dis- 
tributers report a larger volume of inquiries 
than for some time, some of which develop into 
business; but any real activity in the market is 
not looked for until the actual approach of 
spring. Prices in the meanwhile are being 
held very firmly according to the levels estab- 
lished by the readjustment of prices some weeks 
ago. 


‘ sciriisascis 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—The cypress market is 
still as firm as ever, manufacturers maintaining 
prices altho there is very little demand. Only 
a small amount of cypress is moving, and some 
consumers are switching to other woods. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—Inquiry has de- 
creased considerably of late and little business 
is expected to be placed until after inventory. 
All prices continue firm and there appears to be 
little likelihood of any material changes in price 
downward. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 7.—Cypress is now going 
overseas in considerable volume, but this is the 
principal movement. With stocks on hand about 
50 percent of normal, and present sales running 
about 25 percent of production, cypress men are 
in good condition to take orders as they come 
at current prices, because at the present rate it 
would take six months to bring stocks back to 
normal. 


New York, Dec. 7.—The dullness continues and 
purehases are for small current requirements. 
The millwork trade is in the market only to a 
very limited extent, and wholesalers say that: 
from their standpoint the market is as dull as it 
has been in a long while. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—Cypress demand is 
very. poor. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $125 
to $135; 8/4, $137.50 to $147.50; selects, 4/4, $110 
to $120; 8/4, $122.50 to $132.50; shop, 4/4, $77 to 
$85; 8/4, $90.50 to $98.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6.—Cypress continues to 
be the steadiest wood on the list, the mills pre- 
ferring to suspend rather than dispose of lum- 
ber at a sacrifice. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 6.—Outside of a little 
export business, the cypress market is dull and 
from all indications will continue so for the time 
being. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 6.—The cypress trade 
has ruled quiet in every way. Only immediate 
requirements are purchased. Because of rather 
short dry stocks prices have not declined as 
much as in some other woods. Retail stocks 
are generally light. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 4.—The shingle market 
closed on lower levels after a slight strength- 
ening last week due to an expected demand 
that did not materialize. Shingles are very weak, 
having sold down to $2.85 wholesale Dec. 1, 
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when a few cars changed hands. They can be 
bought now at $3. That approximately 35 per- 
cent of the mills in Washington and British Co- 
lumbia are operating is due to a cut in the piece 
rate generally amounting to 25 percent; Grays 
Harbor mills operating under a straight cut of 
$1 a day. Shingle logs are holding at about the 
same as last week. Some odd rafts of stars 
have been picked up at $15 and of clears at $18. 
Siding logs are a trifle higher. Wholesale quo- 
tations of shingles at Seattle are: 


Standard Standard 

Thousand Square Rite-Grade 
Extra stars ..$2.35-2.45 $2.05-2.15 $2.25-2.35 
Extra clears . 2.70-2.80 2.40-2.45 2.60-2.70 


“Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6.—The stream of 
shingles from western mills is beginning to run 
dry and accordingly the market is fairly steady 
in spite of lack of demand. Mill representatives 
are under instructions in some cases not to 
take on large orders for shipment at present 
prices. They believe confidently that with a 
resumption of buying prices will rise to more 
satisfactory levels. It is not believed that prices 
will go much, if any, below the present quota- 
tions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—The last week has 
seen the shingle market very weak, due to an 
oversupply of transit cars and the rush to avoid 
paying demurrage. Stars are quoted today at 
around $2.50 and clears around $2.75 per thou- 
sand, Coast basis. The demand for shingles 
has been very poor. Siding demand has shown 
a slight improvement, tho buyers prefer to take 
it in mixed cars. The bulk of the business is 
understood to be taken around $40, for 6-inch 
clear. The demand for lath continues very 
slack. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—The market for shin- 
gles (Pacific coast base) in this territory is 
$2.80 for clears and $2.50 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 6.—Both items are re- 
ported in quiet call, with good supplies avail- 
able and no change in quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—Lath are hardly selling 
at all. The tone of the market is decidedly 
weak. The 15-inch are offered at $8.50 to $9 
and the 1%-inch at $7.50 to $8. Furring is dull. 
The 2-inch sells for $48 and the 3-inch at $45 and 
even less. Clapboards are firm because scarce 
but there is hardly any demand for them. Prices 
are: Spruce, 4-foot extras, $120; clears, $115. 
Very few shingles are being sold. The whites 
are firm at: Extras, $7.50 to $8:50; clears, $7 
to $7.75. The reds are weak and are offered 
as low as $5.65, Washingtons, and $6, British Co- 
lumbias. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6.—Despite the fact that 
construction work proceeds on a very limited 
scale, H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts are 
still held at $28, with saps around $21.50. Re- 
quirements are small. Stocks of lath do not ex- 
ceed moderate proportions, with the sellers dis- 
inclined to push them upon an unwilling market, 
and with the trade generally quiet. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The closing 
down of more mills on the Coast and a grad- 
ual decrease in the number of transit cars have 
not tended to cause any anxiety on the part 
of buyers. Buying continues inactive and a 
further reduction in prices is reported, clears 
selling at $4.91 and stars at $4.38. More mills 
are expected to close down with the approach 
of the holidays but dealers do not look for any 
change for the better in demand until general 
business conditions become more settled. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8..—The shingle demand 
is as small as for a good while. Extra clears 
are quoted the same as a week ago, or $5.03; 
while stars are 10 cents lower, or $4.46. The 
extensive curtailment is expected to produce 
a stronger market. soon. 





Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 6.—Quietude rules in the 
shingle market. Buying is at the lowest point 
in months. Retailers are short on stocks but are 
not buying. Receipts are practically nil. Prices 
are weak and now range around $5.25 for clears 
and $4.75 for stars, red cedar stock. Other 
varieties are not being sold to any extent. The 
lath trade is quiet and prices continue to show 
weakness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 6.—There is practically 
nothing doing in the shingle and lath markets. 
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Wheels on a track—the 
Cletrac way—take less power 





More Power for Lumber Jobs 


EAM—and bull—power are mighty expensive 
these days when labor is scarce and feed prices 
are out of sight. 


What you need is sturdy Cletrac power that does 
the work of six or eight animals — yet operates 
wherever a team of them can go. 


And it does a// the work animals can do—skidding, load- 
ing, hauling, etc. It ‘fits in’’ on any job at the woods, 
on the road or around the crowded mill yard. 


Two broad tracks give the Cletrac a sure grip on any 
footing and a powerful pull for the heaviest loads. Win- 
ter weather may hold up other power but not this steady- 
going, fast-working tractor. 


‘The Cletrac and the Lumberman’’ tells you why experi- 
enced lumbermen have ‘‘taken to’’ this tractor — and 
how it meets your needs. Write for the booklet. 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“‘Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World”’ 
19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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HYMENEAL 


BENHAM-GREEMAN. John S. Benham, a 
lumberman of Greensburg, Ind., and congress- 
man-elect from the fourth Indiana district, and 
Miss Bertha C. Greeman were married at Bates- 
ville, Ind., recently. Miss Greeman is a grad- 
uate nurse and served in France during the war. 


-HUMBIRD-PEARSON. Capt. John A. Hum- 
bird, son of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Humbird, of 
Spokane, Wash., and Miss Hedwig Pearson, 
daughter of Olaf Pearson, of Sandpoint, Idaho, 
were married Nov. 19 at the Sandpoint Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rev. D. L. Livingston officiating. 
Capt. Humbird is manager of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Sandpoint, and the bride is the 
daughter of the general superintendent of the 
Humbird mills. Capt. and Mrs. Humbird left 
after the wedding for a honeymoon on the Coast. 


Capt. Humbird served in the army in France and 
was decorated with the croix de guerre, and was 
awarded the -distinguished service cross for 
bravery in action. 


BRIGGS-CISLER. The marriage of Miss 
Frances Mawson Cisler to Charles Robert Briggs, 
ir., both of Marietta, Ohio, took place on Mon- 
day afternoon, Dec. 6 at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Cisler, in Marietta, the ceremony bein 
performed by Rev. Maurice Clarke. Mr. Brig: 
is connected with the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, representing that organization in Ohio 
and West Virginia. He has been with the con- 
cern since its organization with the exception 
of twenty-two months of service as sergeant 
with the 17th Engineers (Ry.) in France. He is 
the son of Charles R. Briggs, who has been 
associated with John A. Gauger & Co. for the 
last thirty years. His grandfather, A. B. Briggs, 











You Are Spending Money 
a Prescott Can Save 


If a dishonest clerk or bookkeeper 
in your plant was discovered taking 
several dollars a day from the busi- 
ness, you would not only dispense 
with that clerk, but you would cor- 
rect the loose method that made his 
thefts possible. 


Out in your yard, if your handling 
is done by men and horses or mules, 
you are losing money every day— 
not dishonestly, but just as surely 
as if a dishonest clerk was taking it. 
A Prescott is the corrector of meth- 
ods that will save that loss. 

Prescotts have proved to hundreds 
of mill men that they can and do 


save yard handling expenses. More 
than that, they speed up the work, 
and a substantially larger volume 
can be handled. They will save 


handling expenses for you in your 


yard, 


The short turning radius and short 
wheelbase of the Prescott make it 
an easy tractor to operate in narrow 
passages. Its pull will spot a loaded 
car. There is plenty of weight to 
secure traction, plenty of strength 
and durability to stand hard use. 
Put a Prescott to work for you. We 
will gladly forward full particulars, 
and no obligation attaches. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 
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PRESCOT 


C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 
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was one of the first sash and door manufacturers 
in Wisconsin and the first manufacturer to ex- 
port American-made doors. Mr. Briggs was 
graduated from Howe School, Howe, Ind., in 
1911, and later attended the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He is a member of Beta Theta Pi Fra- 
ternity. The bride is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Louis H. Cisler, and is one of Marietta’s 
most charming young women. She graduated 
frcm Marietta College in 1917 and is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and of Alpha Nu Sigma 
sororities. 


NALTY-CAMPBELL. Miss Lula Mae Camp- 
bell and Eugene Nalty, both of Brookhaven, 
Miss., were married on Nov. 28 at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Campbell. 
Mr. Nalty is president of the Crystal Ice Co. 
and the Dixie Creamery and is son of John B. 
Nalty, a prominent lumberman of Brookhaven 
and Hammond, La. 





NAGLE-MITCHELL. George Nagle, one of 
the members of the Clinton City Lumber Co., 
of Clinton, Ind., and Miss Lulu Mitchell, also 
of Clinton, were married in that city recently. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CuYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, Dec. 6.—A receiver has 
been appointed for the Steele-Alderfer Co., manu- 
facturer of crates, hardwood lumber and special- 
ties. While the assets of the company exceed its 
liabilities by $400,000, the step was rendered neces- 
sary by the placing of too large a portion of the 
capital into the enlargement of plant and adding 
of machinery. The business and financial situa- 
tion has made the movement of stock slow and 
collections uncertain, and refinancing of the com- 
pany has been found necessary. There are no 
preferred creditors. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 6.—The supreme court of 
Tennessee has affirmed the verdict of the chancery 
court of Memphis, awarding James E. Stark & Co. 
(Inc.) damages in the sum of approximately $27.- 
000 against the Kelsey Wheel Co., of Memphis. 
The litigation was the result of alleged breach of 
contract on the part of the Kelsey Wheel Co., 
growing out of alleged refusal on the part of this 
company to accept certain oak and other lumber 
sold the firm during the war by James E. Stark 
& Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 6.—Legal steps to put 
a stop to the practice by steamships of discharging 
waste oil in the waters of the local harbor were 
initiated recently when the A. J. Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co. filed affidavits against two officers of 
the steamship Saguche. The company operates a 
timber boom here and floats much timber to ship- 
side for loading, and for some months its officers 
have been protesting against the discharge of waste 
oils by the shipping. The practice is prohibited 
by a federal regulation. The floating oils stain 
the timber, impairing its merchantable value. Re- 
peated promises that the abuse would be stopped 
apparently have had little or no permanent effect. 
so the A. J. Higgins Co. decided to file affidavits 
against alleged offenders and get the matter before 
the courts. The Southern Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, tho not identified with the suit, has been 
coéperating in the effort to have the nuisance 
stopped and is understood to be in sympathy with 
the Higgins Co.’s movement to that end. 











NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 6.—According to a local 
daily, the Walsh Lumber & Export Co. has filed a 
schedule in bankruptcy disclosing assets totalling 
$17,051 and liabilities of $26,452. <A meeting of 
the creditors in the referee’s division of the fed- 
eral court is scheduled for Dec. 7. 

Fort SmitruH, ArK., Dec, 6.—Alleging that in the 
last ten years the Mansfield Lumber Co. has 
evaded the payment of taxes, failing to list its 
eapital stock, the state of Arkansas has filed suit 
in the chancery court to collect back taxes amount- 
ing to $39,644. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 6.—Appeal and super- 
sedeas were allowed the plaintiff in the case of 
the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. against L. P. B 
Rose and others by the supreme court of appeals 
The case is from the circuit court of Webster 
County. It is charged in the bill that the de 
fendants, comprising the board of equalization and 
review of Webster County, had been granted dis- 
solution of an injunction previously allowed the 
lumber company, and had made levies on two tracts 
of land, amounting to about 28,000 acres, in a 
manner unjust to the owner, the appellant in the 
ease. 





CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 6.—Owners of the 
Dunfee Lumber Co, filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptey in the federal court here. The liabili- 
ties are $226,000 and assets $134,000. The credit- 
ors sre mostly lumber companies, one of the larg- 
est being the Lafayette Lumber Co., of Uniontown, 
Pa., a secured creditor, for $55,000. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 6.—Suit has been en- 
tered at Philadelphia by Andrew Saint Loup and 
others for damages against John R. 
Walker, as representing the American Woods Ex- 
port Association. The complainants claim that the 
defendant had agreed to ship them 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber at $45 a thousand and that he failed to 
keep the contract. They had to buy in the open 
market at $65. The defendant previously brought 
suit for the forfeiture of the $100,000 now on de- 
posit under the contract, and the present suit is 
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sabes, it is said, in hope of preventing the for- 


OBITUARY 


M. H. McCARTHY, senior vice president and 
treasurer of the Central Lumber & Coal Co. at 

buque, Iowa, passed away at four o’clock on 
Monday afternoon at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago. An account of Mr. McCarthy’s career 
as a lumberman, in which industry he held a 
high and honored position, will appear in the 
Dec, 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















PETER G. WILBERT, member of A. Wilbert 
Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., and mayor of 
Plaquemine, La., died at his residence in that 
place on Wednesday, Dec. 1, following an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Wilbert was 62 
years of age and had served as mayor of Plaque- 
mine continuously since 1912, giving much of his 
time, in spite of his important business inter- 
ests, to promoting the community welfare. Thru 
his efforts Plaquemine was supplied with a mod- 
ern waterworks system. Kindly and charitable, 
he was highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens 
and his death is sincerely mourned. Mr. Wilbert 
is survived by two sons, five brothers and a sis- 
ter, all prominent in community and business 
life. The funeral was held Friday, Dec. 3 at 
St. John’s Catholic Church at Plaquemine, inter- 
ment being made in the family tomb. 





ARTHUR LUDLAM, a pioneer retail lumber 
dealer in southwestern Ontario, died at his home 
in Leamington, Ont. on Dec. 1, age 69. Mr. 
Ludlam was president of the Ludlam-Ainslie 
Lumber Co., of Leamington, operating a retail 
lumber business and planing mill. He was also 
interested in the wholesale lumber business. 
He was one of the founders of the Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
an enthusiastic member of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. His son, H. S. 
Ludlam, is second vice president of the Ludlam- 
Ainsli¢ Lumber Co. 





ROBERT L. HENRY, well known lumber and 
oil man of Chicago, and a veteran of the civil 
war, died Dec. 4 at his home at 3658 Grand 
Boulevard, Chicago, at the age of 76. Mr. Henry 
was born in Frankfort, Ky., moving to Chicago 
in 1873. He was head of the firm of R. L. Henry 
& Co., lumber dealers, subsequent to 1886, and 
was also interested in the Henry & Coatsworth 
Lumber Co. He was president of the Keystone 





Palace Horse Car Co., and later founded the 
Henry Oil Co. Six children survive: Fidelis, 
Robert L., jr., Huntington B., Winston P., Ca- 
mille D. and William Wirt Henry. Funeral 
services were held at the family bome on Monday, 
Dec. 6, with burial at Graceland. 
VANcouUVER, B. C., Dee. 4.—That the next 


two years will be big ones in the lumber indus- 
try in British Columbia was the declaration of 
Mark B. Rector, general manager of the Inter- 
national Timber Co., in an address before the 
Credit Men’s Association of this city. It means 
that the present slump will soon be over and 
that a new era of development will be entered 
upon. During the last four years business had 
been very good and the first six months of this 
year had been the best in the history of the 
trade. The next three months showed a sharp 
falling off While today there was no business 
doing. 

That the credit men had advanced too much 
eredit to small logging operators was an opin- 
ion advanced by the speaker, who declared :there 
were too many of the smaller men in the busi- 
ness, many of whom had no bank credit. These 
people, he said, were the first to boost wages, 
and on the slump took the lead in cutting prices. 
Free extension of credit to these people was not 
fair to the legitimate operators who continued 
in business. 


INTERVENE IN $10 PENALTY CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order per- 
mitting intervention in docket 11,818, American 
Wholesale Lumber Association vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Co. et al by the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade ee and the Central Wis- 
consin Supply 

The St. Louis ieee Trade Exchange has 
intervened in favor of the $10 penalty and the 
egg Wisconsin Supply Co. against the pen- 
alty. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for # consecutive weeks, 

words of ord ength © one 
e. Count in signature, 
Heading counts as two lin 
No » ceo except the heading can be ad- 


a... to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received ry? will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while 
the ‘‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 per copy or 6 for 
$5.50, yet thousands of them are sold and hardwood men 
who once used them always get them. Why? Because 
they are the best. For sample pages and description, 
address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhat- 
tan Bldg., 431 South Pearborn St., Chicago. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
When in need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—YELLOW PINE 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Man of high executive ability to take entire charge log- 
ging operation, 250,000’ pine logs per day. Must be of 
high type Christian character, well educated and expe- 
rienced. Prefer married man in good health, willing to 
live at woods camp and competert to take entire charge. 
Fine timber—twenty year life—railroad, teams and 
skidder logging experience necessary. Fine opportunity 
to right man. No amateurs without highest reference 
need apply. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Warren Ark. 





WANTED—SOON AFTER JANUARY 1, 


competent outside foreman (not manager, but 
Have a man’s size job for the 
and permanent. No kids or 
kid glove boys need apply. Must be over thirty and 
under forty years old; prefer married man. Want man 
capable of estimating small jobs, handling farmer and 
contractor trade. Must be good stockkKeeper and capable 
of handling men, and getting work done. Not hard 
job. Requires some brains, considerable judgment and 
good disposition. Give references, experience, former 
employers, age, nationality and enclose stamp for reply 
first letter, or no attention will be paid to application. 


1921, 
foreman of work). 
right man, at good pay, 





Good town, 6,000; good schools and churches. Address 
+REEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic, Iowa. B. R. 
Wasson, Manager. 

WANTED—BY LARGE CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURER 


A Superintendent for Box Factory, employing one hun- 
dred and fifty men. Must be experienced in machinery, 
and in the handling of men. Apply, stating age, and 
salary expected &. 

- 101,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Loggers to Jog fifteen million feet mountain timber. 
Ten miles to mill, Near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. L. SHULTZ SONS CO., Bakewell, Tenn. 


WANTED—SECOND MAN 
for retail yard in good town, pop.'6,000. Must be ener- 
getic, thoroly experienced, and capable of handling all 
details of the business. State age, experience, refer- 
ence and salary wanted in first letter. 
SS “A. 35."’ care American Lumberman, 














WANTED—A GOOD ALL AROUND 


Yellow pine office man of broad wholesale experience, 
well posted on both ends and able to produce a good vol- 
ume of profitable business from large consumers or rail- 
road trade or retail yards. 

A man having good mill connections desirable, and able 
to make occasional buying trips, also calling on large 


Ct ney 
Will pay a good living salary, also liberal bonus con- 
sistent with net results. 
Only high class man will be considered. 
Give full details about yourself in strictest confidence. 
Address “R. 120,”’ care American rman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

Under 30 years of age, competent to enter orders rap- 
idly on typewriter and to assist generally in estimating 
department. Must have had previous experience in a 
sash, door and general mill work office and be rapid and 
accurate in figuring. Splendid opportunity for an ambi- 
tious young man. Address SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR 
CO., Palatka, Fla. 


WANTED—THOROUGH ESTIMATOR AND 
Detailer who is able to measure up his work and keep 
cost of same. Should be conversant with Cost Book A. 
This is a small mill but doing high class work. Loca- 
tion, beautiful City out West. Do uot apply unless 
thorough in your work. 

Address “*A. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY 
Experienced lumberman for our sales department; one 
who has had experience with direct shipments from the 
mill to the retailer. 

Address “A. 7,”? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER & SHIPPING CLERK 
Must be experienced in double entry and have general 


office ability. 
EXPRESS se CORPORATION, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber experience for sales office of a lumber man- 
ufacturer located in Chicago. State salary desired. 

Address “Ww. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL & BOX FACTORY FOREMAN 
We want a thoroughly experienced planing mill and box 
factory man who understands the up-keep of band re- 
saw, planers, rip and cut-off saws and the economical 
cutting of lumber. Prefer man with some capital to in- 
vest. Location, desirable residence city in Willamette 
Valley of Oregon. Give full particulars first letter. 

Address ““W. 109,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—REASONABLY PRACTICAL 


Lumberman having experience in sales erd, particularly 
at sawmill office, or who may be traveling and have gen- 
eral acquaintance with the trade and with some sawmil? 
experience, to take charge of sales of output of two saw- 
mills im Wisconsin manufacturing hemlock and hard- 
woods. Ir reply state age, detailed experience, both 
practical and office, as well as selling. If reply satis- 
factory will then arrange personal interview. 
Address “W. 139,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED 
In feeding High Speed Hardwood Flooring Machine. In 
reply give age, salary expected and experience in detail, 
with name and A of machine you have run. 
ELIAS & BRO. INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 





























FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Mal- 
loch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 





postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 


For operation cutting sixty million feet per year, % 
North Carolina Pine, principally dressed stock, and 20% 
Hardwood. se - familiar with Retail Yard trade. 

Address . 148,’ 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For line yard handling pine and a general line of 
building materials in a town of 800 in central Illinois. 


care American Lumberman. 





Good living conditions, churches and schools. Keen 
competition. Want a married man, in the ee if 
possible. Must be able to do office work, 


& 
mixer with the farmers and have selling ability, and 
be ready to start on Jan. Ist. A g permanent 
position for the right man. If you can’t fill the 
requirements don’t write. 

Address “S$, 122,”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED, COMPETENT, OFFICE HELP 
Wanted—Timekeeper and bookkeeper, male stenogra- 
pher for sales department, lady stenographer and assist- 
ant bookkeeper. \ 

Address 


WANTED—BY HARDWOOD EXPORTER 
And wholesaler, a young man as assistant in selling and 
buying hardwoods, principally northern. Write fully 
regarding experience, age and salary wanted. 

Address ““W. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber chain grader, Northern Wisconsin mill; 
—_ position, good salary. Send references in first 
etter. 
WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN LUMBER CO., 
Eagle River, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
Must know his business, a hustler and able to show 
results, for such a man we have a position open in a 
large city. If you cannot qualify, don’t answer. 

Address *““W. 180,"" care American Lumberman. 





“ow. 136,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—EXPERT COST MAN 
Sash and Door Factory. Good opening. 
ddress “‘H. 123,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
A good, live, energetic yard foreman in shipping yard. 
New Mexico. 
Address “‘W. 102,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT. 
Understand operation from stump to pile. Position 
fn Northern Michigan Good salary to right party. 
Send references in first letter. 
ddress “§. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMPETENT 
Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 


st Book A 
“D..105."’ care American Lumberman. 


Address | 
WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















BROOM HANDLE LATHE MAN WANTED 


WANTED—TRAVELERS 
Calling on retail lumber trade to carry a profitable side 


line. State territory you make. 
C. L. BOWES, 4655 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line on a commission basis. State 
experience, giving references, etc 

ddress ‘‘W. 144,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please give full particulars first letter. 

Address ‘“W. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
To sell lumber to the industrial trade by correspondence. 
This is an unusual opportunity for a young man who 
knows the comparative values of Northern, Southern and 
Western lumber; has a fair knowledge of grades and can 
write a good sales letter. It will require a \ os consid- 
erably above the average to fill this positio: 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wanted by mfgs. of Nor, Hdws. and Hemlock for Sou. 
Mich., also Chic. territory. Give experience, references, 
also salary wanted. 
Address **A, 28,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 
Experienced in selling sash, doors and ae for 
wholesale and jobbing trade near New York City. 
Address ‘A. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMA 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas a sell stock sash 
and doors as a sideline. Give references, stating expe- 
rience, etc. 
Address 


























“W. 146,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and Door Salesman for Michigan 





territory to 


Experienced in Turning handles and repairing lathes. handle nothing but stock millwork and West Coast 
References and salary expected in first letter. Address products. Permanent position is offered to acceptable 
MONTEOLA HARDWOOD MILLS, Glenfield, N. Y. man. Address ‘‘W. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILL MAN. 
One capable of handling small planing mill in retail 
yard, western Michigan. Must be a good worker; good 
wages. Address ‘‘S, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—CIRCULAR SAWYER. 
An A-1 proposition for a good man; location New Mexico. 
Address “WwW. 101," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SAWYER 
For portable mill operating in Southern Michigan. Good 
proposition to right man. Give references, etc. 
ddress “*W. 142,”’ care American Lumberman. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 











Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 


book every lumberman can use. 


I n Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
Chicago, Il. 


ers, 431 S, Dearborn St., 














CITY SALESMAN FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Located in Cleveland, 0. Only those who have had ex- 
perience along these lines and can produce the goods 
need apply. Good salary and commission to the right 
party. Give reference, age, etc., in first letter. 
Address ““W. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—CITY SALESMAN 
For retail yard. Working somewhere with a retail yard 
is a young man about twenty-five years old who under- 
stands the retail lumber business from the selling end, 
but who wishes to better his position. To such a young 
man of experience and ambition to succeed by working, 
we offer an opportunity. Location, Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Teritory, 150,000. When answering state expe- 
rience, reference and Foye expected. 
Address “aks care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND Seam SALESMAN 
To travel in State of Kansas representing large whole- 
sale fir millwork company with warehouse at Kansas 
City, Mo. This is a new branch warehouse and offers a 
fine opportunity to the man who comes in with us now. 
In reply, state age, previous experience and salary de- 


sired. 
“A. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED 
Philadelphia wholesale company with Al mill con- 

nections in N. C. pine, yellow pine, and hardwoods, can 
use salesmen with established trade in New York State 
and New England States. Basis of remuneration, di- 
vision of gross profits. State age, experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. 

Address “A. 36,’ care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN WANTED. 
By manufacturer and wholesaler for Western Pennsylva- 
nia and Eastern Ohio. Prefer man familiar with indus- 
trial trade. State age, experience and remuneration ex- 
pected. All communications strictly confidential. 
P. 0, BOX NO. 323, Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR 
Waterloo territory and salesman for Des Moines ter- 
ritory by wholesale and commission firm doing largest 
—s in Iowa representing strongest line quality 
mills. 
Address 














**4. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A HUSFLER TO SELL 
Building material direct to the trade on the road. We 
have a good opportunity and a good territory for the 
right_ man. 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To travel Kansas territory selling Yellow Pine, Fir and 
Inland Empire stock. Position open February 1st, 1921. 
Address ““W. 141,’’ care American Lumbermar. 


SALESMEN CALLING ON 
Lumber yards to sell our ladders. Address F. SMITH 
& SON, Clinton, Ia. ; 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
To cover Ohio and Michigan, by large manufacturer of 
poplar, hardwoods and southern pine, operating own mills 
with dry kilns, and producing forty million feet per 
year. State age and salary in first letter. Furnish ref- 
erence. 
Address “WW. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION MEN WANTED 
By Pacific Coast wholesale company, rated AAA-1, pre- 














pared to push Fir and Spruce in all markets. Write 
immediately. 
Address “K. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the 
lumber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging 
camps and drives, the sawmill and the timber. Ilus- 
trated in color. 
MAN, publishers, 


$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
Chicago. 


481 S. Dearborn St., 





SALESMAN AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE 


High grade, with 12 years’ experience and extensive 
acquaintance with the manufacturing trade in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Now employed, desires 
connection January 1st with responsible manufacturer 
of southern hardwoods as salesman or branch office man- 
ager and salesman. 

Address “S. 105," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
For Band Mill cutting Hardwoods preferred; have thor- 
ough experience manufacturing and selling; can handle 
any part or all of operation; prefer South; can come 
on 30 day notice, furnish A 1 reference only those who 
can pay salary $5,000.00 or more; first-class company 
need reply. 
Address P. 0. BOX NO. 13, Ashland, Ky. 


MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Will be open for position as manager or general super- 
intendent, stump to car, after January Ist. References, 

ewman Lumber Company, Scrarton, Pa.; Great 
Southern Lumber Company. Bogalusa, La., and my pres- 
ent employers, Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees of 
Lumberton, Miss. My connection with the above three 
companies —, a period of over twenty years. 

A. B. WELSH. Lumberton, Miss. 











NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 


The best way to get what you want or sell something is 
to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SAW MII€é&. MANAGER 
Clean-cut, capable executive, thoroughly experienced in 
the lumber business from stump to market, now with 
one of the large, successful operations (yellow pine) 
of the South, wishes to make a change. Clear, suc- 
cessful record. Good reasons for wanting to make a 
change. Nothing but a high class proposition con- 
sidered. South or West. 
Address ‘‘W. 122,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER 
At present employed in this capacity, maintaining south- 
ern purchasing office for large eastern wholesaler; thor- 
oughly acquainted with large and small mills; expert 
in pine grades; acquaintance covers entire southern ter- 
ritory. Want to make change first of January. 

ddress ““‘W. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTS POSITION 

I am a Hardwood and Pine lumber production expert. 
Can organize and maintain an efficient and loyal crew 
and deliver maximum production of well manufactured 
lumber that will make satisfied customers for you. 

I am married, age thirty-two, perfect health and 
have a record of fourteen years of successful lumber 
experience. Eight years with present employer. Will 
go any place in the south and would accept position as 
Shipping Clerk or Yard Foreman, there was a pos- 
sibility of promotion in the future. Salary moderate 
until ability has a proven. 

Address 24,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FIRST Saas ACCOUNTANT 
OFFICE MANAGER AND AUDITOR 
Now employed as such by a Pulpwood and Lumber Pro- 
ducing Company in Eastern Canada, desires to make 
a change after the first of the coming year. Familiar 
with Pulpwood Production from stump to Mill. Expert 
on costs and able to construct simplified forms for such. 
Export in the management of storehouses, culinary and 
payrolls. American, 42 years of age; married, Law 
experience, correspondence ete. Can satisfy of ability, 
integrity and reason for changing connection. 
Address "A. 38,’? care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR & BUYER 

Permanently located Memphis, Tenn. Acquainted 
with manufacturers this territory. Best reference. 
Address “Pp. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PROGRESSIVE SALES EXECUTIVE 
Wants position with retail lumber establishment in 
Southwest. Five years’ sales experience in Detroit, 
Mich. Specializing in interior finish. Have had ex- 
tensive training in short leaf pine mill. Married, 
twenty-eight years old. Now employed but available 
January 1. 
Address “A. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—BY A MILLMAN 
Of wide experience in Estimating, Detailing and List- 
ing, combined with executive ability and management 
of Sash and Door Business. Highest References fur- 
nished. At present employed. Looking for change for 
future betterment. 
Address , 




















A. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles. new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber 
industry? You can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—POSITION JAN. 1ST 

As manager of Hardwood lumber operation. 
experience. 

Address **A. 32,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Foreman or shipping clerk, by a man who has had 80 
years of practical planing mill experience; 45 years of 
age. Best of reference. Would prefer good yellow pine 
mill. ; 
Address “A. 3,’ care American Lumberman. °' 


WANTED—SALES CONNECTIONS 
With mills in South and on West Coast for Detroit and 
surrounding ees: 
Address A 4,’’ care American Lumberman.' 


WANTED—WILL BE OPEN FOR POSITION 
As lumber yard manager after Jan. Ist. Ten years’ 
experience se manager, present employed, prefer yard 
doing $75,000 to $100, 000 annually. Prefer Central or 
Western States. Middle age. Reference furnished, 

Address “A. 5.’’ care American Lumberman, 


POSITION WANTED 
As chief accountant, auditor or office manager by cer- 
tified public accountant with wide experience in all 
phases of lumber office work and the preparation of in- 
come tax reports. 
ddrgss “A, 6,’? care American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Experienced yard manager, stock sheet clerk, daily re- 
port clerk, reliefman, salesman, buyer, auditor and gen- 
eral office manager, Desires position with a future.. Em- 
ployed as present asa branch office manager. 

dress “A. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. Eighteen years’ lumber experience on 
payrolls, cost accounting, tax reports, etc. lso ex- 
perienced in selling. Best of references and bond’ fur- 


nished 
“A, 25," care American Lumberman. 


Years of 




















Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER 
Experienced Yellow Pine Buyer, large ecanaintance 
in territory East of the River; some hardw experi- 
ence. At liberty January a References. 
care American Lumberman. 





Address “A. 26,” 








